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go m giant 
bank merger 

Directors in £10m share-out 


JOHN WILLCOCK 
JOHN BSENHAMMER 
and NICK CKXTT7I 

Amhitious plans by Uoyds 
Bank to take over its high street 
rival the TSB, are likely to mean 
up to 20,000 job losses. 500 
branch closures and share op- 
tion gains totalling £10m for a 
handful of directors, it emerged 
yesterday. 

The proposed takeover is 
the latest and biggest in a series 
of consolidating mergers in the 
financial services sector as 
banks and building societies 
seek to cut costs and improve 
their competitive position. 

News of the merger plan, 
which is at a very advanced 
stage, was described as “ap- 
pal ting” fay Leif Mills, general 
secretary erf the Banking and In- 
surance Finance J Union 
(BIFU)- “This would mean sav- 
age cutbacks in the branch net- 
work and less consumer 
choice," said Mr Mills. 

City insiders warned of job 
cuts of 20,000 over several 
years, out of a combined work- 
forc?af 90,000.The merger cal- 
culations. worked tart by Uoyds* 
advisers,.B8ring Brothers, are 
said to be based on an ambitious 
savings target <rf £2bn, which 
would mean taking out some 
£400m annually from the com- 
bined operations, lb be known 
as Lloyds TSB Group pic, the 
combined bank would have 
more than 3,000 branches end 
a market value of £J5bn. 

, HSBC, which owns Midland, 


remains the UK’s biggest bank, 
but marry of its operations are 
Overseas. . . 

Sources dose to Lloyds and 
TSB management stressed that 
most job cuts would be by nat- 
ural wastage and spread over a 
number of years. British high 
street banks have already cut 
over 60,000 jobs in the last five 
years, while Lloyds’ chief exec- 
utive, Sir Brian Pitman, himself 
said earlier this year that an- 
other 75,000 would have to go 
throughout the industry. 

Lloyds’ branch staff current- 
ly total 43,500 at 1,800 outlets, 
mostly in the south of England, 
while the TSB has 24,000 work- 
ers at 1,200 branches, mainly in 
the north and Scotland. How- 
ever, BIFU warns there is sig- 
nificant overlap in the Midlands 
and Wales. 

Unions and consumer groups 
want the deal investigated by the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission (MMQ. BIFLPs Mi- 
Milk wrote to fan Lang, Sec- 
retary of State for Trade and In- 
dustry yesterday calling for A 
referral to the MMC saying 
staff and customer (£&&&& 
threatened: An MMK'pr ctoa 
could blow the deal off cqtapre, 

Uoyds’ previous attempt s* 
a dash for growth, when it bid 
for Midland Bank in 1992, was 
abandoned when anMMC . 
probe appeared Hkely. 

Lloyds has shed 15,000 peo- 
pie since 1991, while TSB has 
cut 8,000 in the same period. 
TSB is dosing 200 branches this 
year and plans to do the same 
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. next year. 

City analysts said yesterday 
that the main targets for cuts 
would be the Lioyds adminis- 
trative centre in Bristol and its 
TSB equivalent in Birming- 
ham. Other overlaps occur be- 
tween the Lloyds Abbey life 
insurance operation in 
Bournemouth, Dorset, and 
TSB insurance in Andover, 
Wiltshire. 

There will also be overlaps 
between Cheltenham & 
Gloucester, Lloyds’ recently 
acquired mortgage arm, and 
TSB’s Mortgage Express. 

Kate Scribbins, head of mon- 
ey policy at the Consumers As- 
sociation, said both Lloyds and 
TSB lagged behind other banks 
and b unding societies in a re- 
cent survey on service. 

“(The merger] is good news 
if any savings— are. used to im- 
prove standards of service and 
quality of products,” Ms Scrib- 
bins said. 

The new Lloyds TSB will 
have almost a tenth of the UK 
mortgage market and nearly a 
fifth of quail business l ending 
-Under the deal, Lloyds wfil 
Cnd^ owamg 70 per centof 
foe. bank while TSB share - 
Holders wffll get a “special div- 
idend” of 68jj per share, 
totalling £1 bn, and shares in the 
new bank. If .foe deal goes 
ahead it values TSB at over 
£5bn- 

The new chairman of the 
group will be Sir Robin Ibbs, 
chairman of Uoyds, while Sir 
Brian Pitman remains as chief 
executive. But Peter EUwood, 
chief executive of foe TSB, 
who wflj take over respo risibil- 
ity for integrating the key retail 
operations of the two banks, ap- 
pears to be welL positioned as 
chief-executive designate of foe 
new banking giant when Sir Bri- 
an retires. 

TSB’s shares rose 79p to 
353p and Uoyds by 21p to 
726p. 

High Street Battle, page 20 
Comment, page 21 
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Watching ovar them: A UN soldier views the sumet from a hffl above Sarajevo as the city waited to see if the ceasefire would go ahead Photograph: Reuters 




BAMADAUT 

Sarajevo 

Bosnia's latest cease-fire was de- 
layed last night after a tense day 
of shelling. Nato air strikes and 
failure to restore utilities to 

cause foe conditioiB^^iiot 
been met yet,” said Hasan Mu- 
ratovic, foe Bosnian govern- 
ment’s minister in charge of 
relations with foe UN. 

The ceasefire had been sched- 
uled to take effect at one 
minute after midnight this 
morning. Mr Muratovic, ap- 
pearing cm Bosnian television, 
said foe government and foe 
Bosnian Serf* did as much as 
they could to restore electrici- 
ty and natural gas service to 
Sarajevo, but could not get the 


job done. He said that the truce 
will take effect as soon as that 
work is done. Restoration of 
utilities to Sarajevo was a key 
condition of a ceasefire accord 
brokered last week by foe Unit- 
ed States. 

Showing little sign that they 
would cease hostilities, Bosn- 
ian government and Serb troops 
fought pitched battles around 
several key towns in northwest 
Bosnia. “The whole area is very 
active — lots of roads have 
been dosed. We assume it's to 
ferry down foe wounded,” a 
Western military monitor said. 

Monitors in Bihac in the 
northwest said battles were rag- 
ing around Mrkonjic Grad, 
Kljuc and Bosanska Knipa, as 
the midnight deadline loomed. 

. Mrkonjic Grad lies on a 


strategic road intersection some 
60 nmes southeast of Bihac 
and 15 miles south of the Serb's 
northern stronghold of Banja 
Luka. 

It has so far escaped being 
overrun by Muslim and Croat 
forces who captured 1,500 sq 
miles in the region in a rapid of- 
fensive last month. 

The capture of Mrkonjic 
Grad would give the govern- 
ment army control of foe Sara- 
jevo-Bihac road, a vital 
all-weather route linking main- 
ly-Muslim areas in central and 
western Bosnia which have 
been completely separated in 
the three and a half year war. 1 

Earlier yesterday, Nato i 
planes attacked Seib targets in 
northeastern Bosnia after Serb I 
shelling of government territo- 


ry killed a Norwegian peace- 
keeper and claimed dozens of 
civilian casualties. A Nato 
spokesman said that two Al- 
liance aircraft dropped laser- 
guided bombs on Serb 
command-and-control posts 
nearTUzla. 

But despite the sharp in- 
crease in shelling and fighting, 
foe utilities problem appeared 
to be foe main reason for de- 
laying this ceasefire. Officials 
from foe gas company flew to 
Moscow yesterday for talks on 
foe issue; the Russians have re- 


fused to restore foe flow, via 
Hungary, because they are 
owed more than $I00m (£63m) 
in unpaid bilk for gas used in 
Sarajevo and diverted by foe 
Serbs away from foe city. Last 
night engineers from the Over- 
seas Development Administra- 
tion sat disconsolate by foe 


from Moscow. Once h comes, 
gas could reach foe dty within 
about 12 hours. Water will flow 
when foe electrical supply is up 
and running. 

Tide of wan P<Bgc 13 



Major warns of ‘ruthless’ road to tax cuts 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 


John Major last night warned a 
party still reeling from the 
defection of Alan Howaxfo, 
MP for Stratford on Avon, to 
Labour that foe Government 
would haw to make_“ruihless” 
derisions about public spending 

to ensure tax cuts. 

In an uncompromising dis- 
missal of a central dement in 
Mr Hcwarfo’s farewell attack on 
the Conservative Parly, the 
Prime Minister recommitted 
himself to reducing taxes and 
identified the welfare slate as a 
prime target for cuts to pay for 
them, 

As Brian Mawhinney, the 
party chairman, led a concert- 


ed exercise to limit foe damage 
of Mr Howarth’s departure by 
claiming that it was “yesterday’s 
news”, Mr Major told foe Tory 
agents' dinner that few things 
angered people more than “oth- 
ers living on the welfare state 
- off taxpayers’ money - when 
they could look after them- 
selves*’. . . 

Mr Howarth, who said in one 
of a series of broadcast inter- 
views that foe Prime Minister 
had told hrn what a “nuffiance” 
his defection had been in their 
brief telephone call on Sunday 
night, had condemned in his res- 
ignation letter to foe Stratford 
on Avon constituency party 
cuts hi benefit for foejinem- 

liacfcomplamcd of foe Con- 
servative “clamour for tax cuts 


for foe well-off'. In one nod to 

nwted^ Mr Howarth untiUiis 
decision to become a Labour 
MP, Mr Major promised that 
health and education, along 
with law and order, would be 
protected from what he implied 
would be a concerted effort to 


drive down public spending 
elsewhere. 

But foe rest of the Prime 
Minister's speech was a clear 
attempt to appeal to the right 
and to highlight what he him- 
self called the “dear cut choice” 
between a Labour Party still 
“hoping that throwing money at 
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problems will solve them” and 
foe lories “trusting foe people, 
giving them more power, more 
choice and more opportuni- 
ties”. 

Mr Major had intended to go 
into greater detail in his speech 
on policy, but deferred specif- 
ic announcements unul be 
makes his leader’s speech to the 
conference on Friday on foe 
grounds that they would have 
been inappropriate while the 
party was mourning the death 
of Lord Home, a former Prime 
Minister. The party conference 
will begin today with one 
minute’s silence in Lord 
Home's memory. 

Mr Majoris tough message on 
spending will be underlined to- 
day when William Wkldegrave, 
a born-again economic diy in his 


role as Chief Secretary to foe 
Treastny, will say that foe low- 
er spending as proportion of 
national income can be driven 
below 40 per cent the better. 

The start to foe conference 1 
was made even shakier by foe | 
announcement yesterday that 
late & Lyle was reducing hs 
contribution to the Tories by 
£10,000 and giving £7.500 to 
Labour for the first time. 

Sir Edward Heath, another 
former Prime Minister, last 
night declared regret that there 
were sections of the parly which 
had an “absolute mama” about 
tax cuts. Whfie he sympathised 
with Mr Howarth’s arguments 
he still believed that he had 
been wrong to defect to Labour 
. Conservatives in Blackpool, 
pages 4 and 5 


Mis Westfsinurtter fears 

Rosemary Wfest warned her f»r- 
eats that her husband. Frederick 
could be a murderer almost 25 
years agpL her mother said yes- 
terday. Winchester Crown Court 
heard foot Mrs West said: “You 
dtfrt know him, you don’t know 
him. There is nothing he would not 
do —even murder,” Page 2 


Stifle paralyses France 

In foe most serious challenge yet 
to the government of Alain 
Jupp£, much of France will be 
paralysed today by a 24-honr 
strike called by seven unions 
representing five million public 
sector workers in protest against 
government plans to freeze their 
wages. Plage 12 



ABtofedone,Sau*«tyte 

“She was ordered to kneel before a 
crowd of Saudis where an execution- 
er with a sword tore off her scarf- He 

then cut off her head.” Robert Hsk on 

“justice” meted out to Ffopina house- 
maids in Saudi Arabia. Rjge 14 


BT security alert 

British Telecom has sold 
thousands of telephone 
systems to businesses with- 
out alerting them to 
serious security flaws that 
have let phone hackers 
make hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds worth of 
free calls. Page 3 


Inflation rise 

The annual inflation rate 
for fuels and materials 
purchased by industry, 
rose from 9-2 to 9.5 per 

cent last month, foe first 

rise since ApriJ. Page2l 
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COMMENT 


News Analysis: Nobel prizes - wbafs the point? Page 17 
Andrew Mam Why John Major should take Alan 
Howarth seriously Page 19 

John Lichfield interviews Colin Powell - the man tipped 
to be America’s next president Plage 19 

Another View: Hie Saudi Arabian ambassador says why 
his country will continue with executions Page IS 
Vichy Ward: A date for Colonel Gaddafi - Page 17 
Leading Article: “Why is the US so much better than 
Britain at admitting black people into positions of authority 
and political power?” Page 18 , 


Weather Scotland will start rainy with strong winds but will 
become brighter later. England and Wales 'noil be fine and 
sunny though cooler than of late. Section Two, page 21 
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Wife feared that West ‘could murder’ 


WILL BENNETT 
Rosemary West warned her 


her husband, Frederick, was 
capable of murder, Winchester 
Crown Court was told yesterday. 

A dramatic account of a 
doorstep confrontation in 1971 
was given by Daisy Letts, Mrs 
West s mother, on the second 
day of evidence in the trial. 

She told the court that Mrs 
West, now 41, who denies 10 
charges of murder, returned 
home briefly, apparently after 
she and Mr West had had a tow. 

Mr West then went to the 
Letts’ house in Bishop's CJecve, 
near Cheltenham, Gloucester- 
shire, and, as the family stood 
at the door he said: “Come 
along Rose, come on home." 

Mrs Lens told the court* 
“She turned to her father. She 
just said 'You don’t know him, 
you don’t know him. There is 
nothing he would not do - 


even murder.’ We just thought 
it was the words of a highly- 
strung girf. We did not take it 
seriously.” However, despite 
the outburst. Mis West re- 
turned to her husband. 

Mr West, who was accused of 
12 murders, including the 10 
with which his widow is charged, 
was found dead in his prison cell 
in Birmingham on New Year’s 
Day. 

Mis West is charged with the 
murders of 10 girls and young 
women whose remains were 
found at the Wests' home in 25 
Cromwell Street, Gloucester, 
and at a flat in the city where 
they lived previously. 

The prosecution alleges that 
seven of the victims were bound 
and gagged and kept alive for 
days while they were sexually 
abused. They were found dis- 
membered and decapitated - 
five of them buried in the cel- 
lar at Cromwell StreeL 

Mis West is also accused of 



Rosemary West (left) and her stepdaughter, Charmaine. 
A neighbour said the two had a difficult relationship 


murdering her eldest daughter. 
Heather West, as well as Char- 
maine West the daughter of her 
husband's first wife, and Shirley 
Robinson, a lodger who was 
pregnant by Mr West- 
Yesterday, frail and grey- 
haired, Mrs Letts, 76, did not 
glance at her daughter once as 
she gave evidence. Mrs West 


stared intently at her mother 
but showed no emotion. 

Mrs Letts said her daughter 
met Mr West when she was 15 
and working in a baker’s shop. 
Her parents disliked hizn and at 
one stage had her put into care 
in an unsuccessful attempt to 
break up the relationship. 

She said: “We just felt that he 


was not telling the troth. Vfe did 
not take to him. He said that he 
had a hotel in Scotland and a 
caravan site in Scotland.” 
Shirley Giles, a former neigh- 
bour of the Wests at their pre- 
vious home -25 Midland Road, 
Gloucester - told the court 
that Rosemary West bad a dif- 
ficult relationship with Char- 
maine West, the daughter of Mr 
West’s first wife, Rena. 

Mis Gfles’ daughter, Tracey, 
became friendly with Char- 
maine when the West family 
moved to Midland Road in 
197Q.Oue morning she sent the 
child down to borrow a pint of 
milk. Ttacey burst in on a dis- 
turbing scene in the West’s flat 
Her daughter, now Tracey 
Hammonds, told the court yes- 
terday that Charmaine was 
standing on a chair with her 
hands Lied behind her back 
with a leather belt and that Mrs 
West was holding a large wood- 
eD spoon with which she was ap- 


parently on the point of beat- 
ing the seven-year-old girL 
Mrs Hammonds said that 
after they moved, they went 
back to Midland Road to see 
Charmaine and spoke to Mrs 
West “I said ‘Where is Char- 
maine?’ and the lady there said 
‘She has gone to her mother’s 
and bloody good riddance.’ ” 
Earlier, Brian Leveson QC 
finished opening the case for the 
prosecution. He said that in 
every single set of remains 
found, there were bones miss- 
ing, including many from the 
hands and feet and in seven cas- 
es, one or both kneecaps. The 
mutilation had been deliberate, 
he told the court 
“We know that the bodies 
were dismembered so that a 
smaller hole was all that was 
needed to make it easier to hide 
them in the ground. Each has 
already been mutilated. 

“Fingers could well have 
beeo removed to render the task 


/ He represented all that was best in his a 
• generation . . . everyone trusted him ^ 


MARY BRAID 


Lord Home of the Hirsel - bet- 
ter known as Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home - the only Prime 
Minister this century to be 
drawn from the House of 
Lords, died yesterday at his es- 
tate in the Borders aged 92. 

Although widely credited as 
one of the best post-war Foreign 
Secretaries, Lord Home's year- 
long premiership, which began 
in Octoberl963, was charac- 
terised by its brevity. 

The real significance of his 
term as prime minister was the 
watershed it provided between 
the patrfcian rule of the old-style 
grouse-moor Tories and the 
emergence of their modern 
successors. 

A minute's silence will be 
observed today at the opening 
of the Conservative Party con- 
ference in Blackpool Yesterday, 
cross-party tributes piled up 
for a man whose long career 
included a spell as parliamen- 
tary private secretary to Neville 
Chamberlain when he made his 
notorious 1938 “peace in our 
time" forecast, and who was the 
last Tory leader to emerge from 
the party's secret “mage aide” 
selection process. 

The appointment of an “aris- 
tocrat” was criticised by Labour 
and the Liberals. But contrary 
to forecasts, the gaunt, genteel 
old-fashioned Home - who 
subsequently admitted using 
maidis ticks to work out eco- 
nomic policy - almost held on 
to power in the 1964 election de- 
spite the popular appeal of 
Labour leader Harold Wilson 
and Tory disarray in the wake 
of the Pro fume scandaL Labour 
sneaked in with an overall ma- 
jority of four seats. 


Lord Hailsham, one of the 
then Tory leadership con- 
tenders, confirmed that Lord 
Home was “reluctant” to be 
Prime Minister after the resig- 
nation of Harold M acmillan . 

John Major said Home was 
“understated and often under- 
estimated”. adding: “He was 
always conscious of the obliga- 
tions his position placed upon 
him, which showed through in 
a genuine concern for the wel- 
fare of the whole nation.” 

Lord Home's health deteri- 
orated markedly in 1990, after 
the death of Elizabeth, his wife 
of 52 years. 

The Prime Minister’s tribute 
was echoed by Sir David Steel 
the former Liberal leader. “Alec 
Douglas-Home was the last of 
the gentlemen politicians who 
had no other motivation than 
public service,” said Sir David. 

Lord Home's magnanimity - 
and absence of cut-throat am- 
bition - showed in his gracious 
acceptance of the post of For- 
eign Secretary under Edward 
Heath, his successor when the 
Tories regained power in the 
















early 1970s. 
Sir Edwaj 


Sir Edward said yesterday 
that Lord Home had never had 
enough credit for almost win- 
ning the 1964 election but that 
he would be better remem- 
bered for his work in foreign af- 
fairs. “He made his mark as 
Secretary of State for the Com- 
monwealth and then as Foreign 
Secretary and he was com- 
pletely busted by everyone with 
whom he was dealing, and that 
is of the greatest importance.” 
Lord Callaghan, the former 
Labour premier, said Lord 
Home was “a very modest man, 
with little patience for the sort 
of hype and soundbite style of 
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Lord Home: a politician noted for his magnanimity and lack of cut-throat ambition 


today’s politics”. Labour leader 
Tony Blair said: “The whole 
country will be saddened at 
the loss of a man who served 
Britain for so long He laved his 
country and was a man of great 


integrity and great compas- 
sion." 

Baroness Thatcher, who once 
described the elder statesman 
as the “wisest man I have ever 
met”, said: “Integrity shone 


out of Alec Douglas-Home. 
Everyone busted and admired 
him. . . He represented all that 
was best in his generation." 

Lord Home gave up six peer- 
ages to become prime minister 


but finally returned to the Lords 
after retirement at 71 with a life 
peerage. Even after his 80th 
birthday he spoke and voted. 

He wifi also be remembered 
for his wit. In th i? early 1940s he 
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DAVID MCKTTTOICK 
Ireland Correspondent 

Sinn Fein president Gerry 
Adams yesterday spoke out 
against the use of threats in the 
Irish peace process, professing 
his party's commitment to 
democracy, the accommoda- 
tion of diversity, and national 
reconciliation. 

Mr Adams’s comments were 
part of a detailed laying-out of 
the republican position, and 
be was intent on answering the 
charge, made by the British 
Government and by Unionist 
sources, that allowing Sinn Fein 
into talks before the IRA made 
a decommissioning gesture 
would be tantamount to nego- 
tiating with an IRA gun at their 
heads. He said: “The achieve- 
ment of peace must involve a 
permanent end to all violence. 
Threats. .. are certainly no part 
of any talks process in which we 
will engage.” 

His remarks were welcomed 
by nationalist sources, but the 
British Government remains 
insistent that inter-party talks 
can only begin when decom- 


missioning of some of the IRA’s 
weaponry actually takes place. 

There is speculation that Mr 
Major’s roam for manoeuvre on 
the issue has been limited by the 
defection of Conservative MP 
Alan Howarth to Labour, which 
effectively cuts the Govern- 
ment’s majority in the Com- 
mons from nine to seven. 

The loss may make the prime 
minister more inclined to look 
to the nine Ulster Unionist 
MPs, with their new leader 
David Trimble, to help him out 
of any tight spots. Any weak- 
ening of the government stance 
on decommissioning would 
greatly displease Mr Trimble. 



Committed: Gerry Adams 


DANNY PENMAN 

Six men convicted last year of 
child sex abuse in \teJes are the 
victims of a serious miscarriage 
of justice, the Court of Appeal 
was told yesterday. 

•The six were found guilty in 
June 1994, for their part in an 
organised sex abuse ring in 
Pembroke, west Wales. 

After a nine-month trial they 
were sentenced to a combined 
total of 53 years in prison and 
for the first time in post-war 
Britain, conspiracy charges aris- 
ing out of a child sex abuse ring 
were sustained in court. 

The key evidence in the case 
came from a group of children, 
ranging from six to fifteen- 
years-old, who said they were 
victims of the ring. The lawyers 
acting for the six alleged that the 
convictions are “unsafe and 
unsatisfactory” because the ev- 
idence of the children cannot be 
relied upon. 

They also claim that the chil- 
dren's video-taped evidence 
should not have been shown to 
the jury in the original trial be- 
cause it was tainted and conse- 


quently prejudiced a fair trial. 

They claim that without the 
video evidence there is insuffi- 
cient material to uphold the 
convictions. 

The sex abuse ring came to 
fight in May 1991, when an 
eight-year-old bey in Pembroke, 
who was undergoing coun- 
selling following the break- 
down of his parents’ marriage, 
accused his father of abuse. He 
quickly accused his mother and 
a group of other adults. 

The inquiry soon encom- 
passed two other families who 
shared die same housing estate 
as the boy’s father. 

No compelling evidence was 
found to substantiate the boy’s 
claims, so the charges against his 
father were dropped. Social 
workers continued to question 
the eight-year-old boy, as well 
as the children of the other two 
families. 

Later, after a teenage gir l 
complained her father had 
raped her, police believed they 
had uncovered a paedophile 
nelworicDuring their investi- 

S is 18 children from nine 
es were taken into care. 
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of identification more difficult. 
That again is mutilation. Why 
is one or both kneecaps miss- 
ing from seven of the gills'? The 
only answer we submit again is 
mutilation.” 

He said that the victims had 
deariy been sexually abused and 
that the masks and other re- 
straining devices found with 
their remains “speak from the 
grave as to what had happened 
to them”. 

He told the juiy of eight 
men and four women that Mrs 
West must have been involved 
in the murders with her husband 
and concluded: “Between 1971 
and 1987, 10 dead bodies. All 
at Mrs West’s home, one at 
Midland Road and nine at 
Cromwell StreeL 

“The Crown submits that on 
the evidence you can and will 
be sure that Rosemary Pauline 
West is guilty of murder in re- 
lation to each girl.” 

The case continues today. 
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lay in plastercast for two years 
with tuberculosis of the spine. 
Afterwards, he joked: “The doc- 
tors have dime the impossible- 
put backbone into a politician. ” 
Obituaries, page 10 


Baby's life support 
switched off 

A two-week-old baby died yes- 
terday when doctors switched 
off the ventilator that had been 
keeping her alive after she was 
injured in a car crash. 

Shannon Wilson was injured 
on Friday in a car crash at Bal- 
macara. Highlands, which JdUed 
her mother, Rachel 23. Her ■fa- 
ther Sandy, 29, who was being 
treated for severe shock in hos- 
pital on Skye, where the family 
lived, was flown to Yorkhill 
Hospital in Glasgow to see 
Shannon and give he consent for 
her life-support system to be 
switchedoff. 

Officer suspended 

A senior Cambridgeshire police 
officer has been suspended on 
fell pay after criminal allegations 
were made against him. The of- 
ficer, believed to be of superin- 
tendent rank, was suspended on 
28 September. An internal in- 
quiry is being headed by Chief 
Superintendent Keith Hoddy. 

Tengku Razaleigh : 

On 5 ftbruaiy 1994, the Inde- 
pendent published an article 
headed “Malaysians' corruption 
covered up” containing a num- 
ber of statements and insinuations 
about Tfengku Razaleigh Ham- 
zah, the former Minister of Fi- 
nance of Malaysia. The article 
quoted a letter purportedly from 
George Tan, chairman of Carri- 
on, a Hong Kong company,, in 
which be wrote to Tfengku Raza- 
leigh Hamzah saying he was 
making 25 million shares in Car- 
nan available to him. • 

Our report was based on in- 
formation which at the time we 
had no reason to doubt- We npw 
accept that Tengku Razaleigh 
does not know George T an arid 
had never been offered 25 mil- 
lion shares in Carrian. We are 
now satisfied that the allegations 
of corruption, in so far as they 
reflected upon Tengku Raza- 
leigh. are unfounded and that he 
is a highly respected senior 
politician in Malaysia. 

If any reader may have drawn 
the impression from our article 
that it was intended to suggest 
that Tengku Razaleigh was con- 
nected, either directly or indi- 
rectly, with the death of laid ' 
Ibrahim, a bank auditor who 
had made inquiries into the 
ownership of the shares, this is 
very much regretted and wasaoi 
intended. 

We apologise unreservedly to 
Tengku Razaleigh for any dis- 
tress or embarrassment caused 
by our article:. • * 

■ The settlement of- Tengku 
"■ Razaleigh’s action against thefn- 
i dependent was the subject df a 
statement in the High Cburt yes- 
terday m which we agreed to pay 
him a substantial sum by way of 
compensation and his costs. 

Ilinnel smuggling 

In the first case of its kind, a cou- 
ple were fined £400 each after 
for smuggling a dog through the 

Channel tunnel Graydon Denn, 

29, and his wife, Tamar. 20. of 
Camden, north London, plead- 
ed guilty at Horseferiy Road 
magistrates’ court to bringing the 
dog from Israel into Britain ’on 
a Eurostar train. 

Clowes parole fight 

Peter Clowes, 52, jailed for 10 
years in February 1992 for steal- 
ing £16m from investors, won 
the first round in his attempt to 
get parole when the Court of 
Appeal overturned a High 
Court judge's refusal to let him 
challenge the Parole Board's de- 
cision not to recommend parole 
when it becomes due next year. 

Eagle eyes 

About 50,000 people in the UK 
took part in W>ridBirdwatch.95 f 
at the weekend, recording 200 
species, including golden eagles. 
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ITV to explain plan to move ‘News at Ten’ 
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MATHEW HORSMAN 

The ITV companies have 
promised a formal letter of 
“explanation” to the Indepen- 
dent Television Commission in 
tile row over the rescheduling 
of Afcns at Ten next Monday. 

Roger Loughton, chairman 
of ITV’s Broadcast Board, 
promised to explain the cir- 
cumstances of the controversial 
plan to delay the evening bul- 
letin by 15 minutes to make way 
for an extended episode of the 


hit series, Cracker, starring Rob- 
bie Collrane. 

ITV still hopes to make the 
change, saying yesterday the 
proposal had “nothing to do 
with a campaign to move News 
at Ten permanently” 

The ITC is believed unlike- 
ly to grant its approvaL “We 
don’t say ‘it can never be done,” 
the ITC said. “But each cir- 
cumstance must be viewed care- 
fully." As a condition of their 
licences, ITV oompanies are re- 
quired to show 30 minutes of 


news in peak viewing (6pm- 
1030pm). The Cracfcerepisode 
is scheduled to begin at 9pm, af- 
ter the family watershed, and 
run 75 minutes until 10.15pm. 

In the past delays to news 
have been due to extended live 
Sports transmissions, party po- 
litical broadcasts or breaking 
current events. Last year, a two 
and a half ham documentary on 
Prince Charles delayed the 
news until 1030pm. But in that 
instance, the FTCs prior ap- 
proval was sought and granted. 


If ITV goes ahead without 
permission, the ITC “will con- 
sider what action it might lake 
in respect of all the channel 
weekday regional licences,” a 
spokesman warned- 
The nC commissioners were 
said to be “livid" about the 
restructuring proposal, first 
revealed in newspaper reports 
over the weekend. “Having the 
[ITC] board members reading 
about this over their cornflakes 
is nota way to get them on your 
side,” the spokesman said. 


* 


Adding to ITVs discomfort 
the television listing published 
yesterday already showed tfa c 
scheduling change and anoth- 
er listings publication is .ex- 
pected to come out today, 
m dicatmg the delayed start to 
News at fen. 

It was clear to the ITC tfvu 
JwJT\ Network Centre had 
been planning to make the 

S?^ f0rS0a,cfime ’ a "d that 
the failure to notify the cotn- 

msaan was an issue it takes 
^eiy seriously”. 
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BT memo reveals its phones are not secure 


pHARLES ARTHUR 
Technology Correspondent 

British Telecom has sold thou- 
of business telephone 
.systems which have serious se- 
curity flaws that let phone hack- 
■Pp make hundreds of 
thousands of pounds worth of 
free calls. 

The total cost to British busi- 
nesses of such hacking, which is 
used to make calls across the 
world, is now thought to run to 
millions of pounds annually. 

One phone hacker has told 
the Independent that the Merid- 


ian switchboard, sold by BT 
since 1991 to more than 5,000 
businesses throughout the UK, 
is riddled with security loop- 
holes in its voicemail and nap di- 
version facilities. “It’s like a car 
manufacturer selling a model 
w hich has no locks and just a 
switch for the ignition,” he 
But BT has been aware since 


according to an internal docu- 
ment issued to managers with- 
in BT and seen by the 
Independent, la it Geoff 
Gutridge, who heads an inter- 
nal BT team, notes that these 


types of phone hacking haw “al- 
ready readied epidemic pro- 
portions in the USA". 

He adds that they “have very 
serious implications for our 
customers”' but adds “Do not 
discuss the various means fay 

which fraud can he made - this 

wiflcmfy serve to alarm the cus- 
tomer further”. 

The Meridian switchboard 
offers voicemail boxes, which- 
are computerised message sys- 
tems that act like electronic an- 
swering machines, ', and 
“dialrtorough" facilities, which 
let the user of an extension set 


the phone . to transfer unan- 
swered calls to an external 
number. 

Both only work when a four- 
digit code is entered. But until 
last year. Meridian systems 
were sold with the code set to 
a . default which could be 
guessed easily. Until six months 
ago, the models sold gave any- 
one who worked out the code 
unlimited access- to outside 
numbers. . 

Phone hackers call business- 
es after work hours so that ex- 
tensions will not be answered. 
They often call on freephone 


. lines and use a combination of 
guesswork and determination to 
crack the codes of unused ex- 
tensions. 

They then enter the four 
digit code to set the extension 
to redirect calls, often to friends 
in other countries or computer 
bulletin beards in the United 
States. 

The company unwittingly 
ends up paying for both the 
hacker's incoming and outgoing 
calls, which can last for hours. 

Phone hackers often con- 
tact each other cn voicemail and 
spread information about com- 


panies whose systems can eas- 
ily be broken into. As a result, 
some switchboards are host to 
faadeexs operating in parallel to 


each other messages and di- 
alling in and ont with 
impunity. 

BT says that earlier this year 
it sent out warnings by regis- 
tered post explaining the risks 
of telephone hacking to all the 
owners of such systems. "Ws are 
working extremely hard to en- 
sure that all our customers who 

are v ulner able have taken action 
against it,” said BT 


However, the document is- 
sued by Mr Gutridge says, “It 
is essential that no commitment 
is given to any customer with re- 
spect to cost reimbursement and 
no admission of BT liability is 
made until we have established 
the full facts of individual cas- 
es." 

One phone hacker told the 
Independent. “In many cases the 
owners of these systems have no 
idea that these flaws exist - oth- 
erwise they would do something 
about it.” 

Michael Fbreky, marketing di- 
rector of the voicemail compa- 


ny Octet, estimates that the lev- 
el of fraud through phone back- 
ing is now “a multi-million 
pound problem” and adds: 
“The level of publicity associ- 
ated with the Internet and hack- 
ing has raised the level of 
awareness of people that sys- 
tems can be hacked, so more 
people are trying iL" 

The Meridian system is made 
by Northern Telecom of Cana- 
da. Peter Fintel, the UK prod- 
uct manager, said: “We only 

know of four Cases of ha rking 
in the UK” He said it was up 
to BT to explain to customers. 


f . 
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Tobacco row 
hits cancer 

campaign 


R rewatch: Vast clouds of thfe* Mac* s*»p*o<1 fron^iprs' Wffltoti captptax mar Redcap Cleveland, yesterday as -a huge blaze gripped the chemical plant It took 180 

firefighters nearly 11 hours to quench the flames. Residents were warned to stay at home and dose their windows because of the smoke. The cause of the fire was not known 


LIZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

A row between a government 
minister and a senior member 
of the European Commission 
has overshadowed the launch of 
Europe a gains t Cancer Week, 
a premier event in the Euro- 
pean Union’s health calendar. 

Geoffrey Martin, head of 
the Commission’s representa- 
tion in the United Kingdom, 
accused Ibm Sackville, a junior 
health minister, of ridiculing the 
Commission “for party political 
reasons” on the eve of the 
Conservative Party conference. 

Mr Martin and Mr Sackville 
shared a platform in London 
yesterday to publicise the results 
of a survey of 16,000 people 
which revealed that the British 
are more ignorant about the 
causes of cancer and preventive 
measures than (heir neighbours 
in 15 European countries. 

Defending the Government’s 
health education strategy, 
including its Health of the 
Nation initiative, Mr Sackville 
said that Britain’s attempts to 
dissuade people from smoking 
- a leading cause of cancer 
deaths - with heavy taxes and 
controls on advertising and 
pronxxkrn, were undenntaed by 
the miflions of pounds in sub- 
sidy paid to European tobacco 
fanners. 

“While we pile on taxes on 
tobacco in this country, some of 
those taxes are being spent in 


Europe to subsidise tobacco 
farmers. That is ironic and it is 
unsatisfactory, as 1 hope every- 
one will agree." 

Mr SackviUe added that sur- 
plus European-produced 
tobacco was being “dumped 
on the overseas market to clog 
up the arteries of people in the 
Third World”. 

However, after he had left 
the press conference early, Mr 
Martin seized the opportunity 
to rebuke the minister for his 
statement. ‘Tin not a politician, 
but there is a limit to which the 
European Commission can 
keep quiet when people are 
walking aD over it for party 
political reasons...” 

“Whereas in past years we 
were prepared to turn a blind 
eye when attempts were brazen- 
ly made to ridicule the Euro- 
pean Commission, we now say 
that we will hit back.” 

Mr Martin said he was con- 
cerned about the impression Mr 
Sackville gave of distancing 
both himself and his govern- 
ment from the EU and for sug- 
gesting that “recklessness was 
the order of the day on the part 
of the Commission”. 

He said Mr Sackville was out 
of step with his own Govern- 
ment policies which backed the 
European Commission’s 
attempts to dissuade southern 
European farm ere from grow- 
ing tobacco. This could not be 
done overnight said without 
threatening thousands of jobs. 


Gay council worker wins 
compensation over sacking 


.A security worker who claimed 
. he was sacked by a London lo- 
cal authority because he was 
gay, celebrated last night after 
■winning compensation from 
the council. 

David Morgan, 36, a former 
security supervisor at a block of 
council flats, said he was a vio- 
.tim of anti-homosexual dis- 
crimination when he worked for 
Labour-controlled Haringey 
CounciL 

. Mr Morgan, from Uford, Es- 
sex, who has lost his home and 
car in the course of his three- 
year fight against the council, 
claimed he was wrongfully dis- 
missed from his £ 15 , 000 -a-year 
job because colleagues told him 
they did not wish to work with 
gay people who were HIV-pos- 
itive. 

~ . He started working for 
Haringey in January 1992 as se- 
nior concierge and security su- 


pervisor at a housing block on 
a small estate in Wood Green, 
north London. He quickly 
dashed with another coudocgBj 
who became abusive when he 
found out Mr Morgan was gay. 

Mr Morgan invoked the 
counril's disciplinary procedure 
to have the man suspended, and 
the colleague was disciplined for 
gross misconduct. But days af- 
ter this judgement was served, 
Morgan himself was sacked. 

Haringey said he was in- 
competent. It was alleged he 
needed too much supervision, 
he foiled to act on instruction 
and he had developed poor 
working relationships with oth- 
er members of stare 

Because he had only worked 
for the council for six months, 
18 months short of the statuto- 
ry minimum period required to 
claim unfair dismissal at an in- 
dustrial tribunal, he was forced 


to take his case before a court. 

In his fight with the local au- 
thority, Mr Morgan, who now 
keeps his borne address secret, 
argped that competence was not 
the issue and painted to a string 
of irregularities in his case. Not 
least among these, he argues, 
were vague allegations that he 
had been “inappropriately 
overt" about his sexuality. 

Yesterday, after accepting 
the money, paid into Central 
London County Court by the 
council, which stiD denies lia- 
bility, He added: “I feel that I 
have had a moral victory and I 
feel the councfl has admitted li- 
ability. 

“T hope it encourages other 
people to the same thing. Tt has 
taken three years but it was 
worth it because maybe it will 
stop other unscrupulous em- 
ployers from discriminating 
against gay people. It is still not 


illegal to discriminate against 
people on the grounds that 
they are gay. 

“1 just hope that Haringey 
Cboncil has 8D investigation into 
the whole affair. It has cost the 
council about t £40,000 to fight 
this case against me. I won’t see 

coDrttecause it will all be tak- 
en up with legal fees.” 

He added that, as a Labour 
Party member he would like to 
see an investigation at nation- 
al level into discrimination 
against gays by Labour councils. 
“It makes my blood boil when 
I see Tbny Blair stand up at con- 
ference and say he says he 
won’t tolerate discrimination. 
Td like to see him turn to the 
leader of Haringey Council, 
Toby Harris, and say “I want an 
investigation. 

“I'm happy,. but still unem- 
ployed.” 


Sting ‘said yes to tax cash loan’ 


.The rock superstar Sting’s for- 
mer accountant insisted yes- 
■ terday that he had never 
invested any of the wealtlpr 
performer’s millions for his 
“own interests”. 

Keith Moore. 51, is accused 
of stealing £6m from the former 
.lad singer of the Police. The 
Crown has alleged that the 
cash was ploughed into a series 
of largely unsuccessful ventures 
including an international chain 
’ of In dian restaurants, and the 
conversion of Russian military 
.-aircraft into passenger carrying 
“super Jumbos” 
t Questioned by his counsel. 
Nicholas Purnell QC Mr 
Moore told the jury at South- 
wark Crown Court, London, 

- that ft-was his philosophy to en- 

. courage artists in a “hands-on” 
.approach to business, but Sting 
bad, he said, a “short attention 
, span”, He addeto “The re- 
. sponsibility fell upon me for 
everything. Anonymity was Of 
r, concern to Sting, He did not like 

- “the idea of pressure by people 

on him personally.” 

Moore Slid the performer did 
not like publicity attached to his 
. investments. 

“Artists of his stature want to 



Caption - locked to grid 

be associated with success. They 
don’t want to be associated 
with the somewhat rocky path 
up to the creation of success.” 
He told the juiy that it was 
a relief to share the burden of 
the foiled business venturesin 
a confrontation in 199 2 with 
Sting’s managers and solicitor. 

“I had been bearing the bur- 
den«. of the continuing prob- 
lems of recovery of the money. 
It was some relief to share my 


Photograph: 

burden with other people. It was 
my responsibility because I 
made the investments.” 
Moore was also questioned 
about his use of some of the 
star’s money to pay a tax de- 
mand for £691.000, and thus 
avoid bankruptcy in the process. 

He expiated that the matter 
first arose during a discussion 
at Sting’s country mansion m 
Wfltshire.He had told toe per- 
former to at he believed Sting 


could recoup some $10m from 
his record company, A&M 
Records, as a result of under- 
payment of royalties in previous 
years. 

“Has response was that if 
that is right there was a tug fee 
for your part’,” said Mr Moore. 
“I took that opportunity... to 
teU him that 1 was in extreme 
difficulties with toe Inland Rev- 
enue and asked for an advance 
agains t toe fee. 

He quoted Sting as saying 
that that was probably “OK* 
and that Mr Moore should 
write to him. 

Tlii 1 . awrwnlan t said tip, faiyrj 

a letter to Sting’s Californian 
home in Malibu, and shortly af- 
terwards had foxed bade to him 

a signed letter of authority al- 
lowing the sum to be drawn on 
one or toesinger’s accounts with 
bankers Courts and Co. 

Stinghas told the courthe be- 
lieved the letter of authority was 
related to his own affair * 

Mr Moore* of Fulham, south- 
west London, denies 15 sample 
charges of theft from Stingbe- 
tween August 1988 and July 
1992. 3 

The (rial was adjourned un- 
til today. 
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The faithful look for 


a fight over ‘traitor’ 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

The Tory faithful arrived in 
Blackpool last night Aiming 
with the defection of Alan 
Howarth to the Labour F^rty on 
the eve of the party conference. 

Branding him a traitor, ac- 
tivists were angry about the tim- 
ing of his defection to uy to 
overshadow the party confer- 
ence. Many grassroots sup- 
porters wanted John Major to 
lead a fightback with a positive 
agenda to show the Govern- 
ment has not run out of steam. 

In spite of the blow to Toty 
morale, and the Tories' low 
standing in the opinion polls, a 
stiff upper lip was evident at the 
Imperial, the conference hotel 
where the Cabinet are staying. 

Activists made it clear to Mr 
Major at the agents’ dinner 
last night that the Government 
needs to show a positive agen- 
da to overcome the setback of 
Mr Howarth's “betrayal”. 

“He has made party' members 
rally round the flag of the par- 
ty and it is has made them more 
determined,” said Sylvia Mason, 
agent for Haselgrove. 


Two Glasgow Tories said Mr 
Howarth’s switch was as bad as 
the last-minute conversion to 
Rangers by the Celtic football 
hero. Mo Johnston. “He was a 
traitor and will be despised for 
the rest of his life,” said Mal- 
colm Mulheron, from East- 
wood. “It’s the same with Alan 
Howarth.” Tories were “like 
lepers” In Glasgow, he added, 
but he would never switcb to 
Labour. 

Sipping coffee, the other rep- 
resentatives were keen to dis- 
miss the Howarth defection as 
a “two-day wonder”. But down 
the promenade, Frank Dobson, 
a member of Tony Blair's Shad- 
ow Cabinet, was offering mem- 
bership forms to any Tories 

“We will welcome aboard all de- 
fectors. Another two or three 


MPs is all we need to force a 
general election,” he said. 

The mood in the coffee room 
at the Imperial was stoical. 
They have witnessed conference 
crises before at Blackpool, in- 
cluding the Sara Keays revela- 
tions which brought down Cedi 
Par lrins on. “I am looking for a 
bookie to put £5 on the Con- 
servatives to win the next elec- 
tion. I am convinced we will 
win," said Diana Challeo, of 
Eastleigh. “What we need to 
show is strength of purpose.” 

Few wanted to see more of 
the Thatcherite policies which 
forced Mr Howarth to desert 
the Tbry party. They had been 
told to expect announcements, 
but they wanted fresh ideas to 
improve the standard of living, 
including action on crime, not 
an attack on the welfare state 


Today's business 



to pay for tax cuts. Roseanne 
Dane, from Esher and Wilton, 
said Tbny Blair was a “hard act 
to follow. We need enthusiasm 
from this conference. I am sick 
of being battered for things 
that are not our fault”. 

Her husband, Michael, said: 
“The test win be in positive poli- 
cies put forward because the 
one thing there was last week 
at the Labour Party conference 
was a complete absence of 
commitments, apart from the 
song and dance about the BT 
deal. We can go onto the attack 
when Labour begin to tell us 
what their policies are.” 

Sir Norman Fowler, the for- 
mer Conservative Party chair- 
man, tried to steady nerves 
over Mr Howarth's resigna- 
tion. “It is not going to over- 
shadow the conference. There 
has been a trade in the other di- 
rection. Most have been from 
Labour to the Conservatives.” 
Lady Doreen Miller, chair- 
man of Greater London Tbries, 
blamed Tory leadership for ac- 
cepting Mr Howarth as a Con- 
servative. “I thin k Central 
Office was daft to let him in,” 
she said. 


Howarth rounds on ‘silly 
claims of mid-life crisis’ 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 

The Labour defector Alan 
Howarth hit back yesterday at 
claims that he deserted the 
lory party for personal reasons 
and a “mid-life crisis". 

The Stratford on Avon MP 
criticised Gillian Shephard, Sec- 
retary of State for Education 
and Employment, for making 
the suggestion. *Tve heard she 
has lowered the tone of the dis- 
cussion, calling me vindictive 
and suggesting that I am in men- 
tal turmoil. People will have to 
form their own judgement. I 
think her comments are sQIy and 
unfortunate,” he said. 

Mr Howarth also criticised 
Mrs Shephard for faffing to se- 
cure extra resources to im- 
prove educational standards. 


But he gave her “marks for try- 
ing” to stop Michael Howard, 
the Home Secretary, appealing 
to the “worst nature” of the Tbry 
party tty seeking to make em- 
ployers screen immigrants. 

The MP went on to dismiss 
newspaper reports linking his 
move to the recent breakdown 
of his marriage. “It was, I sup- 
pose, par for the course. Some 
of what the Tory press has been 
saying is very vinous.” 

The fresh outbreak of acri- 
mony came as the Tbry party 
cranked up attempts to bury the 
issue before the conference 
gets under way today. 

Sir Norman Fowler, a former 
party chairman, dismissed Mr 
Howarth's claim that up to 40 
Tory MPs shared his feelings 
about Conservative policies. 
“It’s just a two-to-three day won- 


der that win not overshadow die 
conference,” he insisted. 

Delegates also Insisted that 
Mr Howarth’s action had not 
blighted the conference. They 
said the people who had been 
let down were the electors of 
Stratford on Avon who had 
thought they were voting for a 
Conservative MB 

It emerged yesterday that 
Frank Dobson, Labour's envi- 
ronment spokesman and part of 
the party’s “rebuttal” team in 
Blackpool, had voted for a Pri- 
vate Member’s Bill in 1981 
which sought, unsuccess&illy, to 
force MPs who crossed the 
Commons floor to immediate- 
ly re-contest their seats in 
by-elections - a course Mr 
Howarth has refused to take. 
“In a Private Member’s Bill you 
can decide whichever way you 


want,” he said yesterday. “It is 
for Mr Howarth to decide. I 
heartily welcome him into the 
parliamentary Labour Party.” 
Mr Howarth said he could 
understand the criticism from 
constituents that he did not im- 
mediately resign the seat. “But 
if you look at our political his- 
tory over the last 20 or 50 years 
you win see that convention and 
practice in our constitution do 

tion^the sitting member 
changes his allegiance. It has 
happened on many occasions. 
1 am aware of some 60 instances 
over the last 60 years.” 

But the decision was dearly 
causing an guish on the centre- 
left of the party. I^ter Liiff, MP 
for the ndjgibouring Worcester 
constituency, urged Mr 
Howarth to reconsider. 



Battle for 
the party 
moves to 
the fringe 
meetings 

PATRICIA WTNN DAVIES 

A fringe meeting called Europe 
- the Battle for Britain, and 
hosted by the right-wing Free- 
dom Association is due to be 
held tonight. All the members 
of the so-called Group of Sev- 
en, formerly whipless, MPs are 
down to speak. 

It could equally have been en- 
titled the Battle 'for the Soul of 
the Conservative Party, such is 
the determination the issue 
continues to prtw'iike. 

The meeting, to be followed 
up by two fringe appearances by 
the vanquished leadership chal- 
lenger John Redwood, show 
that this year, us in all others in 
recent memory, the big battles 
take place away from ihc anaes- 
thetised atmosphere of the con- 
ference hall. It is a scene 
repeated in hold venues all over 
Blackpool this week. 

Nothing can quite match the 
almost revivalist fervour of the 
Tory fringe -and its domination 
by one faction or the party. 

At another Freedom Asso- 
ciation/National Young Con- 
servatives event, right wingers 
Edward Leigh MP and Iain 
Duncan-Smilh will speak on 
The Future of Conservatism. 

Then follows the first of the 
well-established crowd-pulling 
annual events, theTliatcheritv 
Conservative Why Forward 
lunchtime meetings where 
Michael Portillo will get his 
opportunity to speak to the 
converted while Peter Ulley 
takes the microphone at a sec- 
ond lunchtime Why Forward 
meeting. 

Possibly buoyed by the sum- 
mer reshuffle, but probably be- 
cause it is not in their nature, a 
full-bloodied fightback by the 
centre-left is hard to divine. 

The Bow Group will debate 
the future of the British Aim in- 
dustry, and the Conservative 
Group for Europe has con- 
vened no speakers, holding 
only a reception - although 



Howarth’s way: Alan Howarth outside his home yesterday responding to Hie ‘vicious’ 
criticism aimed at him since his defection to Labour Photograph: Dan Chung 


, to speak at 

their dinner. 

The Sunday Telegraph has 
organised a debate between 
Mr Darrell and Mr Redwood 
on Thursday night. 
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Why? Because traditional methods have often 
put too much emphasis cn pure reading and 
writing. The common complaint is “I can read a 
bit of French -but I can't speak it’ 

Accelerated Learning is a very different method, 
based on Nobel Prize winning research. You 
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unique combination of seeing, hearing and 
doing. 
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Physical learning. By Imitating the actions on 
a unique video and repeating the phrases you 
see on super titles, you learn key vocabulary 
quickly and easily. Watching and imitating is how 
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Auditory Learning. You listen to a series of 
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cassettes. You become absorbed in the story 
and motivated to hear what’s next The plays 
cover all the important situations you’ll meet and 
you absorb vocabulary easily in a natural way. 
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The words become as easy to remember as a 
song. 

Visual Learning. In your course the foreign 
language has the Engush text immediately 
alongside. It helps you absorb the words 
naturally and easily. Then key phrases are vividly 
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Maps 1 . When you recall the images, you recall 
the words. 



THE METHOD WORKS 


Total Involvement There are dozens of games 
and activities to get you using your new 

in natural and enjoyable ways. One, the 
I of thousands 


Name Game, unlocks the meaning 
of worts from the very first day. 

It'S the unique multi-media combination that 
engages your wholB brain and gets you 
speaking confidently in such a short time. And 
fluent communication gives you a wonderful 
sense of achievement 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF 


We invite you to order with 
\this reassurance. We will not 
/process your cheque or credit 
cart for at least 15 days after 
we dispatch your course. If you 
are not completely satisfied that this is the 
fastest and most enjoyable* way to learn a 

a uage, simply return the programme and you 
have paid nothing. That's how sure we are. 
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Lilley sets agenda to lift party spirit 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

.Fresh curbs on welfare 
f- scroungers” are to be an- 
~nounced by Peter LiUey, con- 
toning 1 he worst fears of Alan 
Howartb, the former minister 
who defected to Labour, that 
the Tories are adopting an 
uncompromising Thatcherite 
agenda for the general election. 

. V? of Stale for So- 

cial Security is expected to an- 
nounce plans for stopping 
aqrlum seekers getting aulo- 
. -made access to welfare benefits 
as part of measures to cut al- 
leged fraud costing £6bn.-He 
could emerge as one of the key 
right-wing speakers to lift the 
morale of the Tory rank-and-file 
. at the party conference. There 
. will be a Thatcherite edge to the 
announcements being prepared 
for the Blackpool conference. 

Sir George Young, Secre- 
tary of State for Thmsport, will 
tomorrow announce that the 
. privatisation of Rail track is to 
be accelerated next year to 
, produce an estimated £I-5bn in 
. .time for the pre-election Bud- 
get The privatisation of Nuclear 
Electric — stalled by Michael 
Heseltine, former President of 
the Board of Trade, because of 
the cost of decommissioning — 
is expected to be get the go- 
ahead for next year, to demon- 
. stratc that the Government has 
pot lost its zeal for privatisation. 

Downing Street has ordered 
,each Cabinet minister with a 
..platform speech to come up 
with two ideas for the confer- 
ence. They have planned a 
. string of announcements to re- 
.store the impression that the 
..Government is back on track 
with a clear agenda, following 
the criticism by Alan Howarth 


lhat.it was suffering from “a 
kind of listlessuess 1 *. 

On Thursday, Michael 
Howard, the Home Secretary, 
will announce the go-ahead for 
a voluntary identity card 
scheme, having resisted grass- 

roots pressure to make it com- 
pulsory. He will also announce 
that courts wfll be expected to 
hand out longer sentences for 
burglaiy to persistent offenders. 
The police, social services and 
schools mil be urged to co-op- 
erate to identify young offend- 
ers, with the onus on parents to 
enforce more discipline. 

Virginia Bottomley, Secretary 
of State for National Heritage, 
will today attack Tbny Blair's 
plans to end the six-year Na- 
tional Lottery contract for 
Cam clot. She will announce 
lottery funds will be used to give 
school children free access to 
museums and art galleries. 

A transatlantic free trade 
zone, linking North America 
and Europe, will be used by 
Malcolm Rifkind, the Foreign 
Secretary, to defuse the smoul- 
dering dispute in Tbiy ranks 
over monetary and economic 
union in Europe. Many Euro- 
sceptics will welcome the high 
priority he will attach to the free 
trade zone in his speech today. 
They see it as a balancing fac- 
tor against the pressure to form 
a core group a single currency 
by Germany and France. 

Brian Mawhinney, the party 
chairman, has transformed the 
campaign platform with three 
huge video screens, to give the 
conference a hi-tech look. He 
has also dropped the Purcell 
adaptation by Andrew Lloyd 
Webber, which was used at the 
1992 general election, in favour 
of the theme tune from the film. 
An Officer and a Gentlemen. 



testing time for fortes: The Labour leader Tony Blair and his deputy, John Prescott, stare down from a video screen on to the platform being prepared for the 
liny conference which starts today in Blackpool. The party intends to use the picture at an anti-labour presentation later this week Photograph: Brian Harris 


Tory spin doctors to face challenge of ‘rebuttal unit’ 


DONALD MACINTYRE 
and PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

A five-strong hit team of 
. Labour officials, including 
Matthew Taylor, head of the 
party’s “Rebuttal Unit”, is in 
Blackpool this week to mount 
the most high-profile propa- 
ganda offensive during a Tbiy 
conference. 

The team of spin doctors and 
campaign specialists has been 
installed in the Sun Lounge of 
Blackpool's Savoy Hotel with • 
the aim of defending Labour / 
against the constant ministeri- 


al attacks to which it will be sub- 
jected this week. 

The team, which also in- 
cludes an experienced press 
officer hum John Smith House, 
Adrian McMenamin, is being 
backed up by campaign staff and 
other members of the Rebuttal 
Unit in London as well as Alan 
Barnard, who is responsible 
for a series of initiatives in- 
cluding leafletting Tbiy repre- 
sentatives as they enter the 
Winter Gardens. 

• David ffiD, the party’s chief 
press spokesman, said the team 
was in Blackpool to “rebut lies, 


expose divisions, [and] reveal 
what is the real agenda of the 
conference”. 

Labour's media presence is 
considerably more visible than 
that of the Conservatives’ last 
week which, except for contact 
with favoured newspapers, re- 
lied largely on a stream of fax- 
es to correspondents in 
Brighton from Central Office. 

The term “rebuttal” is bor- 
rowed from that used by strate- 
gists in Bill Clinton’s US 
Presidential campaign to de- 
scribe instant reunion to. all 
claims about the Democrats 


by the Republicans. The term 
was used in the notorious 
leaked memo drafted in May by 
Phllp Gould, the party’s lead- 
ing political consultant 
But there has also been an el- 
ement of two-way transatlantic 
traffic in the growing rebuttal in- 
dustry. Mr HOI was consulted by 
Democratic Party strategists 
about his success in the run-up 
to the 1992 British general elec- 
tion in “spoiling” a Sunday 
Tunes “smear” story that Neil 
Kinhodc'was named in KGB 
f3es.as having .met Soviet offi- 
cials in London. Mr HOI called 


a Friday evening press confer- 
ence to get his retaliation first 
in morning newspapers on the 
Saturday. 

The Labour team wOl be stay- 
ing in the Sky Hotel - a rather 
more modest establishment 
than the Savoy - on Blackpool’s 
South Shore but are working 
long hours in the Savoy where 
a number of Tbiy delegates 
will be staying. 

“We certainly haven’t en- 
countered any problems yet,” 
said Mr McMenamin. But he 
admitted: “I don't think most 
people know we’re here yet.” 


Mr McMemanin added that 
the less successful the Tory par- 
ty conference was, the less their 
services would be in demand. 
“We’re quite relaxed about 
that,” he added. 

Meanwhile Brian Mawhin- 
ney, the party chairman, was 
seen at the Water Gardens yes- 
terday in earnest conversation 
with Sir David English, chair- 
man of Associated Newspa- 
pers, who wrote in a Spectator 
article last week thatil was “not 
impossible" that the company’s 
newspapers could support Tbny 
Blair in the next election. 





Dave Hill: In Blackpool to re- 
but “Ses and expose dtastons” 


Labour to 
get £7,500 
sweetener 
from 

sugar firm 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

The board of Ihle and Lyle, the 
sugar giant, has decided to 
make a donation to the Labour 
Party for the first lime in its his- 
tory. The company, traditionally 
a significant backer of the Tbiy 
party and a fierce corporate 
campaigner against nationali- 
sation, has divided its political 
contributions among all three 
main parties. 

The company confirmed 
leaks in Blackpool yesterday 
that it had reduced its normal 
annual £25,000 donation to the 
Conservatives to £15,000 and 
decided to give £7,500 to 
Labour and £2^00 to the Lib- 
eral Democrats. 

Thte and Lyle - which dou- 
bled to £50,000 its annual do- 
nation to the Tories in the run 
up to the last general election 
- said that the board took a 
strong view that there should be 
state funding of political parties. 

However, Simon Gifford, 
the company secretary, said 
yesterday that the board had 
recognised that in the absence 
of state funding it had a re- 
sponsibility to help political 
parties. 

It had taken into considera- 
tion the performance of the 
Government, “the changing 
stance of the Opposition and 
the role of the Liberal De- 
mocrats and decided this year 
to support all three”, he said. 

Mr Gifford said that the re- 
placement of Cause IV - and 
the ditching of Labour’s historic 
adherence to state control - had 
been one consideration in judg- 
ing how far the Labour Party 
had changed. 

Although the company has 
made modest donations m the 
past to the third party - it 
made one to the Social De- 
mocrats in the early 1980s - it 
has never before given to 
Labour. 

The £7,500 donation is one 
of the first made by a large com- 
pany to Labour. The only oth- 
er one so far known was by the 
publishing and media con- 
glomerate Pearson, which di- 
vided its donations up between 
the three main parties and 
gave Labour £25.000. 
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Do you have fo move house toy 
mote your mortgage I 


In a recent surrey. 53% of mortgage holders 
said they would only think about moving their 
mortgage when they were moving house. This 
is because people assume they are tied to a 
particular mortgage or mortgage lander, 
when in reality they are not. As What 
Mortgage? points our. "a mortgage is very 
likely to be the largest financial commitment 
we'll ever make. So while savers automatically 
switch between institutions to get the best 
return on their money, it is absurd that 


mortgage holders dD nothing at all.” Whaf 
Mortgage? goes on to recommend that people 
review at least once a year. The best reason to 
change your mortgage is to save money. But 
you can also move your mortgage to take 
advantage of a fixed rate. Either way. we're 
offering a free transfer including the cost of 
property valuation. For more information on 
how to transfer your mortgage, visit your local 
Midland branch, return the nnnn in< nan 
coupon or call us free on UifUU 434 333 
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news 


Boarding school 
parents ‘suffer as 
children have fun’ 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Many children enjoy boarding 
school but their parents suffer 
agonies of doubt and guflL, ac- 
cording to a survey published 
yesterday. 

The poll of 5,000 parents with 
children at private and state 
boarding schools shows home- 
sickness is just as traumatic for 
them as for their children. 

The survey, by the Indepen- 
dent Schools Information Ser- 
vice. is part of a campaign to 
reverse the decline in the num- 
ber of boarding pupils, down by 
a sixth since 1990. Average 
boarding fees are now more 
than £10,000 a year. 

The report says its findings 
“lay to rest the notion that 
boarding parents are uncaring 
egoists who cannot wait to hand 
over responsibility for their 
children to others 1 '. 

For many parents, it says, 
“successful results of boarding 
have been bought at some cost 
- not just financial but emo- 
tional and, for many, a kind of 


anxiety somewhere between 
doubt and giiAt". 

One parent said that, during 
the first term, her daughter was 
desperately homesick. 

“We all found this an ex- 
tremely difficult time;” she said. 
“Despite her pleading to be re- 
moved, we persevered” 

two weeks into the second 
term, the problem was happily 
resolved by negotiating a new 
weekly boarding arrangement. 

One in three parents be- 
lieves that their relationship 
with their child improves be- 
cause of boarding while only 7 
per cent fee! It deteriorates. 
Four out of ten are first-time 
buyers of boarding education, 
with neither parent having had 
any personal experience of 
boarding. 

Most parents have to justify 
their decision to use a boarding 
school to other parents, partic- 
ularly the parents of those who 
are ten or younger. One in five 
children starts boarding before 
they are nine. 

Parents choose boarding be- 
cause they believe it makes 


their children more nature and 
independent. They are more in- 
terested in the many extra- 
curricular activities on offer 
than in a particular school's aca- 
demic reputation 

Six out of ten choose board- 
ing after considering local day 
schools and around a fifth of 
parents opt for them because 
they live overseas or serve in the 
armed forces. 

Overall, only a quarter of 
parents are concerned about 
whether a school is co-ed uca- 
tional or single -sex, though it is 
important for 59 per cent of par- 
ents in girls' schools. 

The weekly letter home is ap- 
parently a thing of the past. 
Nearly half of boarders never 
write to their parents but almost 
all telephone home several 
times a term. Nearly a quarter 
telephone several times each 
week. 

Parents gave a variety of rea- 
sons why their children en- 
joyed boarding. One parent of 
three brothers at preparatory 
school said; “The bays think it's 
cool to board.” 



Big wheel: Zdenek Mesicek demonstrates bis Czech company's penny-farthing in Shepperton, south-west London 


Ptiofopaph: Sacha LiUa 





Susan enjoyed a glass of wine after a hard day 
at the office. She was a Nationwide borrower 
and had been thinking about moving house 
when she heard the news. “Nationwide have 
lowered their standard variable rate to 
7.95% APR 8.3% (variable) and are rewarding 
their existing customers with a special 
preferential discount rate” came a voice from 
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her transistor radio. Oh my...” Susan cried 
“...that means when I move home Til save up 
to £236 a month, get a £500 cashback and a 
free valuation.” Susan d eared up the spillage 
and poured herself some fine Champagne — 
this was definitdy a day to remember. She’d 
visit a Nationwide branch tomorrow or cal] 
free on 0800 30 20 10, quoting ref. PU74. 
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YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE 

OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 


Military’s ban 
on gays ‘has no 
basis in law’ 


STEPHEN WARD 

Legal Affairs Correspondent 

Britain’s policy of banning all 
gays from the aimed forces is 
impossible to justify in English 
law, the Court of Appeal was 
fold yesterday. - 

David Pannick QC quoted a 
letter from a former U Cdr in 
the Royal Navy who had de- 
scribed his sexuality as “no 
more relevant than whether I 
eat fish on Fridays”. 

Mr Pannick was arguing the 
case of four dismissed service- 
men and women who are fight- 
ing to overturn the policy which 
leaves Britain virtually isolated 
in the Western world. They say 
the policy also breaches the Eu- 
ropean Convention on Homan 
Rights and European Union 
equal opportunities legislation. 

In June two High Court 
judges ruled against the four, 
but Lord Justice Simon Brown, 
said the tide of history was 
against the ban and Mr Justice 
Curtis said it was not based on 
evidence. Since then the Gov- 
ernment has announced a re- 
view to report by January, but 
defence chiefs have made it 
dear they support the ban. 

This week's appeal hearing 
has beeafound a date with un- 
usual speed after the Ministry 


of Defence had blocked an ap- 
plication to allow the case to go 
directly to the Lords. It is be- 
ing heard before the fop civil 
court judge, the Master of the 
jtons,^T h6coiMhn £hgm,and 
two other ar 

Mr Pannicfc thatthc 1 
on gays was irrational in terms 
of law. He said there was no dis- 
cretion to overtook homosexu- 
ality. Gays were forced to leave 
even if they were not indulging 
in sexual activity. They were 
forced outeven iratey kept their 
sexual behaviour completely 
off themfifaty base; They had 
to leave however distinguished 
their military record. 

“British forces personnel 
serve alongside gays from oth- 
er counties without, on the ev- 
idence. any problems.” he said. 

“If a man has a stable rela- 
tionship with a civilian and 
lives away from the military 
base, he 'will be discharged. 
Yet he can have an affair with 
a fellow serviceman's wife and 
not be discharged." 

The four appealing arc for- 
mer Lt Cdr Duncan Lustig-Prc- 
an, 36; Graeme Grady, 32. a 
former RAF sergeant; John 
Beckett, 25. a former navy 
weapons engineer and Jean- 
nette Smith, 29, a former RAF 
nurse. The case continues todav. 


Firefighters vote for 
24-hour strike action 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Nine out of 10 Merseyside fire- 
fighters have voted to step up 
their seven-week campaign of 
industrial action in protest at 
compulsory job losses. 

in a turnout of more than 80 
per cent, members of the Fire 
Brigades Union voted by 1,160 
to 127 to lengthen strikes from 
nine to 24 hours in a dispute 
which is considered to have 
strong nation-wide implications. 

A confidential letter from the 
Home Office has warned that 
the Army’s “Green Goddess" 
appliances, which have been 
used during the stoppages, may 
be not able to cope with the 
longer walkouts, but manage- 
ment argues that the prediction 


was based on a “misunder 
standing". The first day-long 
strike is scheduled to begin ai 
9am on Wednesday next week 

Ken Cameron, general sec 
retaxy of the FBU. described tht 
■vote as “overwhelming" anc 
said it showed the increased de- 
termination of his members tc 
fight cutbacks which mean 2f 
redundancies and the loss ol 
three days' annual leave a year. 

Both Whitehall officials anc 
union officers agreed yesterday 
that other fire authorities 
throughout Britain may take a 
similarly tough line over cut- 
backs if Merseyside manage- 
ment prevails in the dispute. 

Mr Cameron said the fire au- 
thority should now re-examine 
alternative proposals to save the 
required £700,000. 


DAILY POEM 


Ivy 

By David Sascogyne 

The ivy invading my window-sill 
needs perennial cutting-back. 

An wy-leaf fluttering in the wind 
r em i n ds me of inhuman nature’s 
obstinate beauty 
A patch of pale blue behind it 
portrays a persistent faint yearning 
while the cloud crossing it 

grey as boredom 
is yet tinged with a flush 

of residual hope. 

t^rid Gasajynewasbom in 1916 in Harrow. His first colic* 

Bah0r ft Published when he was st 

° f l n hc tod P w duced a scmkui 
ographical novel. Opening Day, and A short Sunw ofSur 

, of the Surrealist movement in 'Paris. ] 
surewta ^ exjstcnhahsm had a profound effect on his v 
P?™ ° f reli ?wuss and philosophic 
tem^Jnch wer e quite unlike those of his generation. 
Collected Poems were published in 1988 by OUP. 
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It won't 



the mirror. 


Whijst the mirror remains intact, 
convention doesn't. 

Until now, you could either buy an 
estate car with loads of space that 
resembled a wardrobe on wheels, or 
a better looking model that would 
struggle to find room for a piece of 
furniture from Lilliput. 
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The new Citroen Xantia Estate, 
however, possesses looks that would 
put many a saloon to shame, yet has 
60 cubic feet of flat, unobstructed 
loadspace, making it one of the most 
capacious cars in its class. 

i. 

Whether it's fully loaded or com- 
pletely empty, the Xantia Estate 
behaves impeccably at all times 
thanks to the unique self - levelling 
suspension for which the Xantia 
saloon is already renowned. 

The Xantia Estate is available 
with a choice of petrol and turbo 
diesel engines, with prices starting 
from just £13,850.* 

Phone 08Q0 262 262 if you'd like 
to know more about the estate that 
will never reflect badly on you. 


CITROEN XANTIA ESTATE 

NOTHING MOVES YOU LIKE A CITROEN 

* 


„ 5 at IB. SX m B70 ex- W0R«S -EXCLUDING OPTIONAL MTULLUC PAINT EIJOS). EX-WORKS PRICES INCLUDE VAT BUT EXCLUDE f 53* 35 FOB NUMBER PLATES. DELIVERY AND SIX MONTHS' ROAD FUND LICENCE ALtOY WHEELS SHOWN AVAILABLE AT ADDITIONAL COST OF C544 

■EX WORKS PRICE EOR XANTIA ESTATE I.Bj LX- CAR SHOWN X FOB EXPORT TAV FREE SALES CONTACT CITROEN. BERKELEY SQUARE. TEL 0171 «29 ftfilB. PRICES CORRECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS 
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Fruit fly embryo 
research team 
wins Nobel prize 




Psychotic sex killer sent to Broadmoor 


STEVE CONNOR 
Science Correspondent 

Fundamental insights into bow 
genes control the growth of an 
embryo yesterday received the 
greatest accolade in science - a 
Nobel prize. 

Three scientists who pio- 
neered research into the 
genetics of embryo develop- 
ment in fruit flies - thereby 
shedding light on spontaneous 
abortions and congenital defects 
in humans - were awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Physiology or 
Medicine. Edward Lewis, 77, 
from the California Institute of 
Technology, Christiane Nuess- 
lein-Volhard, 52, from the Max 
Planck Institute for Develop- 
mental Biology in Tuebingen, 
Germany, and Eric F Wie- 
schaus, 48, of Princeton Uni- 
versity in the United States, 
share the £lm prize. 

The Nobel Assembly at the 
Karolinska Institute in Stock- 
holm said the three had dis- 
covered “important genetic 
mechanisms 1 ' controlling em- 


bryo development in the fruit 
fly’s body segments that also ap- 
ply to higher organisms, in- 
cluding man. 

“Using Drosophila [the fruit 
fly] Nusslein-Volhard and 
Wieschaus were able to identi- 
fy and classify a small number 
of genes that are of key impor- 
tance in determining Lhe body 
plan and the formation of body 
segments. Lewis investigated 
bow genes could control the fur- 
ther development of individual 
body segments in specialised 
organs. He found that the genes 
were arranged in the same or- 
der on the chromosomes as the 
body segments they controlled.” 

How an embryo with millions 
of cells and an array of spe- 
cialised tissues ana organs 
develops from a single fer- 
tilised egg is one of the great- 
est mysteries in biology. 
“Together these three scientists 
have achieved a breakthrough 
that will help explain congeni- 
tal malformations in man,” the 
Nobel Assembly said 

Nusslein-Volhard and Wie- 


schaus did their pioneering 
work while young researchers at 
the European Molecular Biol- 
ogy Laboratory in Heidelberg. 

They developed a system- 
atic method of seeing how dif- 
ferent mutations caused corre- 
sponding abnormalities in 
embryo development “It was a 
brave decision by two young sci- 
entists at the beginning of their 
scientific careers. Nobody had 
done anything similar aha the 
chances of success were very 
uncertain." 

Eventually they identified 15 
different genes which if mutat- 
ed would cause defects in the 
development of the embryo. 
They established that genes 
controlling development could 
be systematically identified. 

Lewis discovered that the 
order of genes along a chro- 
mosome corresponds to the 
developmental sequence along 
the segmented body of the fruit ■ 
By - a crucial finding that has 
since been shown to be mirrored 
in humans. 

News analysis, page 17 




Samantha Bisset and her daughter Jazmine (left}, who were foiled by Robert Napper (above left}, who was sent to Broadmoor 



Employers need Modem Apprenticeships. Young people need Modem Apprenticeships. Both need the skills for technician and junior management levels that a Modem Apprenticeship brings. 
Both want the training to be of high quality and to standards agreed by their specialist industry or sector. Both see the need for commitment and motivation throughout the training. Both want to 
free their potential Over 2 to 4 years. Modem Apprenticeships train young people in a wide range of skills from technological to commercial to industrial to managerial and to a national standard- 
an NVQ level 3 or above. Whatever business you're in. the potential of young, high quality skilled employees is what your company needs to succeed. The potential is enormous. Start to release it 
by phoning the number, sending off the coupon or accessing the internet address below. Or call in at your local TEC, lo talk about Modem Apprenticeships and the financial support available. 

http^MwwLopen^ov.uk/dfe/rnapintro.htm 


To find out more about how Modem Apprenticeships can improve your business, call 10345) 465588. contact your local TEC. or sand the coupon to The Ttalnlng Information Service. PO Box 200. Timothy's 
Bridge Road. Stratford-upon-Avon. CV379HY, HinieomOUS 77 Z2 u weekdays M. 
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Job Title Company Address FOR EDUCATION 
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A serial sek attacker who ad- 
mitted stabbing to death and 
mutilating a woman and then 
suffocating her four-year-ok! 
daughter was sent to Broad- 
moor high-security hospital for 
an indefinite period yesterday 
after doctors told the court he 
was '“highly dangerous and 
posed a grave and immediate 
risk to the public**. 

Robert Napper, 29, had 
pleaded norguuty to the mur- 
ders of SamamhaBisset, 28, and 
her daughter Jazmine in No- 
vember 1993, hot guilty to their 
manslaughter on grounds of di- 
minished responsibility- Napper 
also admitted a rape and two at- 
tempted rapes in the previous 
year in south-east London. His 
pleas were accepted tw Mr Jus- 
tice Hooper at the Old Bailey. 

. Detectives have examined 
possible links between the Nap- 
per case and the murder of 
Rachel NickeD on Wimbledon 
Common, south-west London. 
In a statement Scotland Yard 
said: “Wte retain an open mind 
whether the cases are linked.” 
The court was told by Nigel 
Sweeney, for the prosecution, 
that when Napper got into the 
Bissets’ one-bedroom basement 
fiat in Plumstead, south-east 
London, he first killed Saman- 
tha in the hallway by stabbing 
her eight times in the neck. 
Then he sexually assaulted and 
suffocated Jazmine in her bed. 

The warehouseman dragged 
Samantha into the living room 
where he mutilated her body, 
Mr Sweeney said 
Miss Bisset’s body was found 
by her boyfriend, Conrad EOara, 
as he called on a routine visit lo 
the flat the following morning, 
the court was told. Two large- 
scale police operations were 


launched which eventually re- 
sulted id Napper V arrest, Mr 
Sweeney saio, 

On 10 March the previous 

K ar, Napper - armed with a 
tin knife - attempted to rape 
a young woman in Hither 
Green as she walked through an 
alley. When she resisted, he be- 
came angry and beat her up be- 
fore escaping. Eight days inter, 
he again stalked a woman near 
fields in Elthara and attacked 
her at knifepoint. Both women 
later identified Napper at iden- 
tity parades. He was also iden- 
tified by scientific tests on his 
semen, the court was told. Two 
months later, Mr Sweeney said, 
he stalked a woman us she 
pushed bcrtwo-ycar-old daugh- 
ter in a buggy and roped her. 

Napper first appeared at the 
OU EtaBey last week to stand tri- 
al after denying the double 
murder. But uieiudgc was con- 
cerned about his fitness to 
plead. "There were five psy- 
chiatrists who hud reached the 
conclusion he was suffering 
from schizophrenia or some- 
thing similar. But this defendant 
did not accept he was suffering 
from a mental illness," the 
judge said yesterday. 

The judge had ordered an in- 
vestigation into whether a jury 
should be asked to decide 
whether Napper was mentally 
fit lo sland Inal. He wax told yes- 
terday that all the psychiatrists 
concerned bad agreed that a 
plea of diminished responsibil- 
ity was acceptable. 

The judge said that to send 
Napper to hospital without Unt- 
il of time would enable “this 
grossly psychotic and ill man to 
be treated in a condition of max- 
imum security for as long as was 
deemed necessary”. 


Physiotherapy ‘not 
a proven treatment’ 


LIZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

There is no proof that physio- 
therapy, one of the most wide- 
ly prescribed treatments in the 
health service, actually works. 

A Consumers’ Association 
report says there is growing 
pressure on the 16,000 NHS 
physiotherapists to evaluate 
their work in line with demands 
that only treatments with 
proven efficacy should be part 
of a modem health service. 

Physiotherapy is increasing- 
ly ^popular for treating every- 
thing from terminal diseases, 
such as motor neurone dis- 
ease, to minor sports injuries. 

However, testing their vari- 
ous treatments is difficult and 


previous research has been crit- 
icised for foiling to eliminate fac- 
tors which could influence the 
outcome, such as the expecta- 
tions patients and practitioners 
have of the treatment. 

In today’s issue of Which? 
Way to Health , the Association 
also criticises some physio- 
therapists for including com- 
plementary therapies as part of 
their treatment without addi- 
tional training or qualifications. 

A spokesman for the Char- 
tered Society of Physio therapists 
said the Society was conscious 
of the need to show how and 
why treatments' worked. “There 
are lots of things in healthcare 
which can’t be proven. But we 
are encouraging members to get 
involved in research," he said. 


FREE YOUR POTENTIAL 

WITH MODERN APPRENTICESHIPS 


CLOSING DOWN 


SALE 


(END OF LEASE) 

HAND MADE ORIENTAL CARPETS & 
RUGS 

(HUGE STOCK) 

80 % OFF 

LAST DAY SUNDAY 15TH QCTORF R os 

OPEN:- MON TO SAT 10 A.M. TO 6.30 RM 
SUNDAY 11 AM. TO 5.30 P.M 
MAYFAIR CARPET GALLERY LTD 
47 CONDUIT STREET 
LONDON W1 
TEL:- 0171-437 0771 
FAX:- 0171-408 2496 
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♦PLUS DEPOSIT AND FINAL PAYMENT. 


Three elegant arguments in favour of the rover 600. 

(ONE BEING £159* PER MONTH.) 


A REWARDING EXPERIENCE. 


What’s our first argument? 

Well, it’s rather subjective, so we’ll hand you over to What Car?: 

“From the grille on the nose to the twin exhausts at the tail, the Rover 600 
exudes class. . Owning a Rover is some thing to boast about” 

So you don’t need to be an accountant to appreciate the beauty of 
driving a Rover 600. But it helps. 


A WISE INVESTMENT. 


Especially when considering the 600’s class leading residual values. 
A recent fleet magazine investigation concluded “All our sources put the 
Rover 600 at the top of the stack” rover am 

f CASH PRICE 1 C 1 7 J I 1 .00 

When the time comes to part company with I DEPOSIT (36X) £6,361.09 | 

AMOUNT FINANCED £11.049.91 

your 600, its excellent residual values should pay off | M MONTHLY PAYMENTS* £159.00 | 

GUARANTEED MINIMUM FUTURE 

handsomely. ,AU,F ~ mwALMfMa,T aumM 


GUARANTEED MINIMUM FUTURE 
VALUETHNAL PAYMENT £8.450.00 


CHARGE FOR CREDIT £1.474.84 


SELECT ADVICE. 


TOTAL PAYABLE 


And we’ve made things even more attractive with 
the help of Rover Select 


APR 7.4o/o 


JNN JUMNSnWTON IB OF t« AMD A MJESUGBJCY FB OF 
Cl ITS ME ADOS TOIME RR5T FrtffBNT **NOn08> THW 
THE V&SOE MAS NOT EXCH5DB) TIC AGKED MUMGE OF 
i moo nus phi mmjh and S n good coMjmaN. nws 
OfFBI E NOTMULMU ON EC A*CH«E AMI PUKHNES. 


How does £159* a month, two years* warranty For a free test drive or a 

brochure phone now on 

trxrn vpars’ rnmnlimpnMrv «iprvin'no' <sfrilc<=» unii? 11 0345 186 186 


and two years’ complimentary servicing strike you? 1- * I 0545 Iso 166 | 

As one motoring journalist . put it “The 600 boasts looks that 
others can only dream of.” 

It’ll be doubly satisfying to know you’ve obtained both a car and a package 
worth boasting about. 

Elegant arguments indeed. But this opportunity ends on 10th December: So 
now's the time to arrange your test drive. 


. ABOVE ALL, IT’S A ROVER 


. mnoecTATTIME Ot GOING TO PRESS. INCLUDES COST OF 12 MONTHS ROAD TAX. SUBJECT TO VEHICLE AYWLABILrrr.C RHXTAYAUABLE TO ANTCN'eA6£D 18 OR OVER SUBJECTTO STATUS (A GUARANTH MAYBE REQLRRa?) 

► ''**** • ™ CL DOVER FINANCE UMTTCDk AVON RD^SHW^MUHUU.VVET MIDLANDS KW 4BL. A MEMBER OF NATWEST GROUP, WRITTEN QUOTATIONS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. CONTRACT HIRE K EXCLUDED. 

^foundation Ttwuvwn tlREE SERVICING FOR 2 YEARS ORWLMO m*S PU* Him SECOND YEAR WARRANTY ON ALL ROVER «00 DBUVATIVES. UPTO 3WH0 MIES. CARS MUST BE PURCHASED AND REGISTERED BY 10/12/95. 
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obituary 


Lord Home of the Hirsel 


"If” was Rudyard Kipling’s most 
popular poem; and be came to 
hate it because of its populari- 
ty. It was Harold Wilson’s 
favourite poem; and Wilson 
never tired of quoting it "Rwo 
lines of the poem (which fa- 
mously concludes, “Yours is 
the Earth and everything that’s 
m it, / And which is more - you'll 
be a Man, my soar) seem to me 

particularly to apply to Alec 
Douglas-Home, 14th Earl of 
Home, briefly - from 1963 to 
1964 - Prime Minister and sub- 
sequently, as a life peer. Lord 
Home of the HirseL Before his 
return to the House of Com- 
mons (on his appointment as 
Prime Minister) Home had held 
various government offices but, 
most notably, he was Foreign 
Secretary from 1960 to 1963 and, 
again, from 1970 to 1974. 

The Kipling lines preceding 
the conclusion of the poem, 
which fit exactly Home’s 
character, are: 

If you can meet with Tnttmph and 

Disaster 

And treat those two impostors just 

the same. 

Alec Home was certainly, in 
Kipling’s meaning, a Man; and 
he met Triumph and Disaster 
with an unruffled serenity which 
was the essence of his nature. 

Perhaps the most character- 
istic event in Home’s life came 
in August 196S. As is now held 
by aU reputable historians, he had 
become Prime Minister in Oc- 
tober 1963 as a result of a brazen 
piece of trickery (in which Home 
himself had no part) by his pre- 
decessor. Harold Ma cmillan , 
(Macmillan was deter mined, 
above all else, to deny the suc- 
cession to R-A_ Butler.) The 
methods employed to outma- 
noeuvre Butler were such as to 
give an impetus to moves with- 
in the Conservative Party (moves 
inspired by Humphry Berkeley) 
to have future leaders chosen by 
ballot among Tory MPs. 

After his narrow defeat by 
Labour in the general election 
of 1964, Home set in motion the 
process by which a system erf 
election would be established. 
Partly because his national elec- 
toral defeat had been so narrow, 
and parity because of his un- 
forced good nature, Home 
would have been a certain win- 
ner in the party poll of August 
196S. To much amazement, he 
declined to stand, Berkeley be- 
ing one among the many who 
urged him to be a candidate. “If 
they want me,” he said, “I will 
serve. But I won't go begging for 
it” Thereafter he loyalty and ef- 
fectively served Edward Heath 
as shadow Foreign Secretary 
and Foreign Secretary. 

Home was born in 1903 into 
a wealthy landed family, pos- 
sessed of two great Scottish 
estates, in Berwickshire and 
Lanarkshire. As with many aris- 
tocratic families - particularly 
the Border families -the wealth 
and respectability of the Homes 
was founded on a somewhat 
murky (if distant) historical 
background" family tradition 
has it that the distinctive pro- 
nunciation of the name - 
“Hume” - came about because 
the first Earl of Home, in the 
course of a cattle-rustling raid 
into England, was ambushed by 
indignant cattle owners. Striv- 
ing to rally his troops, the earl 
roared, “Home, Home”, so his 
men decamped. The pronunci- 
ation was changed that night. 

Of the four sons of the I3th 
earl, Alec was the only one to 
manifest, early in his life, an in- 
terest in politics. (His father had 
none.) william became a play- 
wright, noted for his light come- 
dies, and Henry (father of the 
late Charles, editor of the 
Times) a reclusive ornithologist 
“I think it began,” he once told 
me, “because as a boy I was fas- 
cinated by history. But it only 
really developed when I married 
Elizabeth.” This was in 1936. 
Elizabeth was the daughter of 
the formidable historian GA. 
Alington, Home's headmaster 
at Eton and, at the time of the 
marriage. Dean of Durham. 

However, when he married. 
Home had been MP for Lanark 
for five years. His campaigns in 
one of the toughest of the Scot- 
tish seats showed a capacity for 
taking political flak (he once 
had to escape potentially violent 
hecklers by climbing through a 
rear window and dropping from 
the first floor to the ground) 
which, in due course, was to sur- 


prise those who fell for Harold 
Wilson’s description of him as 
effete. He suffered, too, in 
gaining international sporting 
distinction, twice hatting a 
thumb broken when playing 
international cricket for MCC. 
(He was the only prime minis- 
ter who ever played the game 
at that level; and his only prime 


If Alec Home had any enemies, 
they would be extremely hard 
to find, writes Viscount 
Whitelaw. He had a quality of 
always appearing just the same: 
simple, straightforward, totally 
honest, and behind it all, full of 
good fun. He was able to enjoy 
success and happiness while 
bearing rebuff and sadness with 
amazing fortitude. 

Home’s good understand- 
ing and calmness very nearly 
gave the Conservative Party 



Servant of the nation: Home as Prime Minister, In Scotland, 1963 


ministerial sporting rival was 
Edward Heath, when he skip- 
pered Morning Cloud to victo- 
ry in the Sydney-Hobart yacht 
race in 1969.) 

From very early on Home 
was a reclusive child of the 
countryside. His lather began to 
teach him to shoot and fish at 
the age of six, and these two 
sports absorbed him for the rest 
of his life. (He never learnt to 
ride property, as he was afflict- 
ed with a weak back.) To the de- 
spair of his mother, he was in- 
tensely shy outside the family 
circle. He hated the company of 
other children. “My mother,” he 
told me, “was constantly having 
children's parties, or padring me 
off to parties at other houses. I 
found it positively mortifying. I 
just wanted to spend my time 
with a book, or out with William 
and Henry and a rod or a gun.” 

Eton and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, however, brought out the 
inherent geniality of Home's 
temperament. He was never dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, and left 
university with a third-class de- 
gree of which he said, later in 
life, rather ruefully, “I'm afraid 
I spent rather too much time at 
the wicket.” None the less, the 
vision of an outer world to 
which Oxford introduced this 
scion of a somewhat obscure 
landed family served the Con- 
servative candidate in Lanark in 
1931 well. Home brought a 
larger understanding than was 
common among Tory candi- 
dates in the Scotland of that 
time to the grim, and sometimes 
desperate, affairs of a depressed 
local economy. 

His historical reading had 
brought him to a deep, and lat- 
er profound, interest in in- 
ternational relations, which was 
wonderfully expressed in his 
Letters to a Grandson (1983). 
Home could absorb the most 
complex of political information 
and, for a speech, distil it with 
simple lucidity. He was never a 
great orator- his voice was too 
light, for one thing - but to the 
end of his life he bad a direct- 
ness of utterance which 
great appeal. Thus, for example, 
when he was Foreign Secretary 
in the government headed by 
Harold Macmillan, he ad- 
dressed himself to the refusal of 
the Soviet Union to pay her 
dues to the United Nations. 
Mindful of the fact that a 
in Preston would be 
ely scrutinised in the Unit- 
ed States, he took the central 
slogan of the 18th-century 
American revolutionaries - “No 
taxation without representa- 
tion” - and inverted JL So far 
as the Soviet Union was con- 
cerned, he said that there 
should be “no representation 
without taxation”. Shortly 
thereafter the Russians paid up. 

Until 1935 Home's under- 
standing of foreign policy was 
derived entirety from his read- 
ing of history. In that year, 
however, the Prime Minister, 
Neville Chamberlain, appoint- 
ed Home his Parliamentary Pri- 


vate Secretary, an unpaid dogs- 
body's job which, nonetfae less, 
gave Home a priceless oppor- 
tunity to see at dose hand the 
inner workings of the most mo- 
mentous period of internation- 
al relations in the 20th century. 

lb the end of his days Home 
maintained that the Munich 
Agreement of 1938 (he ac- 
companied Chamberlain to his 
meeting with Hitler in that city) 
was justified, on the grounds 
that it gave the United Kingdom 
time to re-arm. Some historians 
doubt that any serious effort at 
rearmament was undertaken. 
Bat the record shows that 
Home, unlike Chamberlain, 
had no doubts about the ma- 
lignity of Hitler. Already a ma- 
jor in the Lanarkshire Yeo- 
manry, he intended to serve in 
the forthcoming war. 


Photographs: Hutton Deutsch 

three books were always on the 
go - a straight novel, a detec- 
tive story and a work of histo- 
ry, for preference political bi- 
ography. He also acquired a 
hobby judged a trifle bizarre by 
his mends. He learnt the the- 
ory and practice of flower- 
arranging. Almost to the end of 
his lire he did all the flower- 
arranging at the Hirsel, the 
family seat In Berwickshire, 
“because I was best at it, and if 
I didn't do it nobody else would 
anyway”. His naturally sunny 
temperament sustained him 
during the war years, but an- 
other misfortune awaited Him- 
in the general election of 1945 
he lost Lanark. 

Home returned to theCom- 
mons when the Tbrieswon the 
1951 general election and was 
made Minister of State at the 



Home hi 1939: PPS to the Prime Minister NeviBe Chamberlain 


Misfortune then struck. His 
bade had been giving him in- 
creasing trouble. He was diag- 
nosed tubercular and, in accord 
with Lbe medical wisdom of the 
day, consigned to bed. At a 
stroke. Home was taken away 
Grom both work and pleasures. 
Because of agreement between 
the parties which formed the 
coalition government in May 
1940 be remained MP for La- 
nark. By the terms of that 
agreement the life of Parliament 
was prolonged for the duration 
of the war and, in the event of 
the death of a sitting member, 
his party would have a free run 
in a by-election. There was 
no thing, therefore, to be done 
in Lanark. 

Left without politics, unable 
to fight, shoot or fish. Home 
could only lie, or sit, and read. 
He adopted a reading habit 
which he kept up until old age: 


Scottish Office, where be served 
for nearly four years, concern- 
ing himself mainly with the 
problems of Scottish agriculture, 
on which subject he was, of 
course, already an expert For 
most of that time he was in the 
Lords (he had succeeded as 
14th Eari of Home on his fa- 
ther’s death in Juty 1951). In 
1955 he became Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Re- 
lations and in 1957 he added to 
this post that of Lord President 
of the Council with a brief to 
oversee the merger of the Com- 
monwealth and Foreign Of- 
fices. But there was considerable 
astonishment when Harold 
Macmillan made him Foreign 
Secretary in 1960. In opposition 
ranks there was outrage. The 
Labour Party believed that the 
Foreign Secretary, like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Should always sit in the 


‘Do not worry, all will be well’ 


an amazing victory in the 1964 
election, and they were de- 
feated only narrowly. His 
course in defeat again proved 
all his best qualities. There 
were those in die party who be- 
lieved that a new leadership was 
necessary, and strong pressure 
was applied against him. Many 
MPs did not wish him to go, and 
this was a tense time. At one 


moment, with a difficult meet- 
ing in prospect, he said: “Do not 
worry, all will be well." Thanks 
to him, it was. His dignity and 
good-humour at a time of dis- 
appointment were remarkable. 

The same qualities ensured 
bis happiness in his home life. 
He had a perfect marriage with 
Elizabeth for 54 years, with a 
family of three daughters and 


a sot, numerous grandchildren 
and even great-grandchildren. 
He might have been shattered 
bythe death of Elizabeth, in 
1990, but again his character 
showed through; he managed to 
appear always just himself. 

Alec Home loved the coun- 
tryside, his garden and all flow- 
era. He was also most knowl- 
edgeable about birds. He was a 


mons. They were also con- 
vinced that Home would be 
merely a mouthpiece for the 
Prime Minister. 

Bui whereas it is the law that 
the Giancdtor should always be 
in the lower house (because it 
has sole control over money 
bills), the position over the 
Foreign Secretary was merely a 
convention. (There would be do 

bartoai 


in the upper house, but it 
of course, be impractical, as 
Home decided in 1963.) And 
Labour was soon disabused of 
the notion tint Heme would be 
other than his own man. His 
knowledge of foreign policy 
was profound. His utterance was 
trenchant. 

Home andMacnriHan were 
in general agre ement on poll - 
cy, but there were differences 
of emphasis between them. 
Home was far less stacty-eyed 
than Macmillan about joining 
the Common Market. He was 
content to leave the detailed ne- 
rtiations to the Lord Privy 
Edward Heath. But he 
kept a sharp eye an progress, ar- 
gued powerfully in Cabinet 
against giving too much away 
and, with a prescience that was 
beyond Heath and MfluiriTTan, 
warned his colleagues that Res- 
ident de Gaulle would veto 
British entry. 

De Gauge’s veto was one of 
many blows struck against the 
faltering Macmillan govern- 
ment The economy was in se- 
rious difficulty. A series of 
scandals, inanity coimected with 
Soviet espionage - the Yassall 
affair, the defection to the So- 
viet Union of Donald Maclean 
and Guy Bux^ss -was followed 
by the news that John Profumo, 
the Secretary of State for War, 
was associated with a prostitute, 
Christine Keeler, who was 
friendly with an attach^ at the 
Soviet embassy, and had lied to 
the House of Commons about 
the affair. Macmillan was both 
disillusioned and weary. He 
developed a prostate problem 
and, in October 1963, decided 
to resi g n. He was determined 
above all else that RA. Barter, 
the obvious candidate, should 
not succeed hsn and, there be- 
ing no system of election for 
Conservative leaders, was able, 
by* series of unsaupiilous ma- 
noeuvres, to procure the suc- 
cession for Home. (Home 
played no part in the MacoriT 
Ian plot - at one time he tried 
to wtthdrawftom the contest.) 

' The new prime' minister 
faced formidable problems, not 
least of which was therefisal of 
Iain Macleod and Enoch Pow- 
ell to serve him in Cabinet, both 
men haring been Butler parti- 
sans. He bad no amerience of 
economic poEcy. He had little 
time -a general election had to 
be held at the latest within a 
year. He had to find a seat in 
the House of Commons (recent 
legislation had enabled him to 
disclaim his title). And, finally, 
he was faced by Harold Wilson, 
the most brilliant Labour leader 
of modem times. 

Having won a by-election. 
Home faced the most difficult 
year of his life. Labour pos- 
sessed a commanding lead in 
the opinion polls, and Wilson 
regularly wrong-footed him in 
the House. But Home’s shining 
integrity, his essential decency, 
and his command ctf foreign pal- 
icy at a tricky time in interna- 
tional relations all got through 
to the electorate. He lost the 
general election of 1964, but 
ontyjust, Labour having a ma- 
jority of only three. “It was not 
remarkable that Alec lost," ob- 
served a colleague. “It was a 
miracle that he so nearly won.” 

Largely because of disgust 
with Macmillan’s scheming, the 
Conservatives decided in nrtrire 
to elect their leaders. In the first 
contest, in 1965, Home having 
declined to stand, Edward 
Heath became leader. Home 
served him loyalty and, after the 
Tory victory of 1970, served 
again as Foreign Secretary, sig- 
nalling his foroefal return to tlte 
job he loved byexpeffing 115 So- 
viet diplomats who, he believed, 
were spies. The autumn of bis 
executive career demonstrated 
his continued grasp of policy, 
andhisdrasiveDess, though the 
most important matter of for- 
eign po&y, joining the EEC, 
was kept m the hands of the 
Prime Minister, who took 
British membership of the 
Community as his principal 
cause in politics. 

After the unexpected Con- 
servative defeat in the general 
election of February 1974 
Home announced his retire- 
ment. It was to be an active re- 
tirement. He made many 
lesin the House of Lords 
he had returned as a life 


great spoilsman: a first-class 
shot and fisherman. He knew 
much about racing and dis- 
cussed nearly every day on the 
telephone the form of the hcis- 
es with his late brother William , 
the playwright 
Those who knew him will re- 
member him at home, reading 
his cabinet papers or preparing 
a speech, with grandchildren 
playing aD around him, orstrid- 


baron) and even daring re- 
cesses worked two hours a day 
on official papers. Although 
he handed the administration of 
his estates over to one of his 
daughters he exercised a gen- 
eral supervision of his land. He 
fished, accompanied by a Wade 
Labrador, and looked after the 

two and a half acres of beauti- 
ful wrBm at the Hirsel “The 
backs troublesome,” he ttrfd me 

in 1989, “so I do die gardening 
tying flaL** I asked howthis was 

on the carpet and 
mimed how he went about the 
job. “There are advantages,” he 
said. “One can see the roots.” 
Home was a wonderful com- 


The real-life Duke of 
Omnium in Trollope: 
honourable, decent, 

sfcraigbtfirward 


Onity one Conservative prime 
minis ter has had a shorter 
tenure than Alec Home. This 
was Sonar Law (1922-23) who 

■ I ...... rut iiUiMlih m 


sonafay and the readiness of his 
wit captivated all who knew him. 
In de fence of his tommy’s in- 
terests, however, he was a man 

of steel, and his profound 
knowledge of the history and 
practireaf foreign patity was in- 
valuable to Britain m dangerous 
Yet he could have given 
himself an easier life on his es- 
tates. Especially after 1974, no- 
body could have gainsaid him 
if he had retreated to the HirseL 
But he continued to labour in 
the public service. He was a 
great servant of the nation. 

Patrick Co^tre 

Alexander Frederick 
Borne, politician: bom 
stream, Berwidahire 2. 
styled Lord Dungfass 1&18-5J; 
MP (Unionist) for South Lanark 
1931-45; PPS to the Minister of 
Labour 1935-36, to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 1936-37, 
to the Prime Minister 1937-40; 
Joint Pariiamentary Undersec- 
retary, Foreign Office 1945; MP 
( Conservative ) far Lanark 1950- 
51; succeeded 1951 as 14thEarl 
of Home (disclaimed his hered- 
itary peerages for life 1963); PC 
1951; Minister of State, Scottish 
Office 1951-55; Seaetary cf State 
for Commonwealth Relations 
1955-60 ; Deputy Leader, House 
of Lords 1956-57; Leaden House 
of Lords, and Lord President cf 
the Coundll957-6(k Secretary cf 
State far Foreign Affitzrs 1960-63; 
KT 1962; MP ( Unionist ) for 
Kinross and West Perthshire 

1963- 74; Prime Minister and 
First Lad of the Treasury 1963- 
64; Leader of the Opposition 

1964- 65; Secretary of State far 
Foreign end Commonwealth Af- 
fairs 1970-74; created 1974 
Baron Home of the Hirsel; mar- 
ried 1936 EBzaberit ABngfan 


May 1923 and died a few 
mentis later. Maynard Keynes, 
who knew him well, wrote 
words which could be applied 
to Alec Home too. 

The public, he said, have re- 
garded Bonar Law as “a great 
public servant whose life of 
austerity and duty has served 
them rather than himself”. And 
he went am “Marty politicians 
are too much enthralled by the 
crash and glitter of foe struggle, 
their hearts obviously warmed 
fay i he swell and pomp of au- 
thority. We have preferred to be 
govonedbythcradsmSeofone 

who adopts towards the great- 
est office in the state the 
attitude that whilst of course it 
is nice to be Prime Minister, ft 
is no great thing to covet, and 
who feels in office and not 
merely afterwards the vanity of 
things." •..••.• 

Alec Home’s smile was nev- 
er sad, but otherwise the de- 


caying that 
Harold Wilson was 


not an addict of “the crash i 
glitter". He was naturally 
pleased to be Prime Minister. 
“Only a fool,” he wrote, “would 
deny a feeling of gratification 
at occupying the honourable 
place of first Minister of the 
Crown.” 

ft does not follow that the Mea- 
sure continued throughout his 
year m office. “If I have a regret,” 
he wrote, ’it is that, by reason of 
die fact that I never dreamed of 
holding the position, 1 bad tak- 
en no particular steps to prepare 

myself for it Had I dene so I 

would hare soaked myself mo re 

thoroughly in domestic isaies 
rath er ^ *h*n <p *riwlkipg an ram- 
pleiety m foreign affairs." 

There have been highly suc- 
cessful prime minis ters who 
specialised in foreign policy. 
Palmerston and Salisbury are 
obvious examples. But they 
Kvedm an era vmen the national 


ters); died Coldstream 9( 
1995. 


die weather is today -"Something 
outride the scope of politics or 
ministerial responsibility. An- 
thony Eden was the fast ex- 
Foreign Secretary to occupy 
Number 10 since the Second 
Wtorid TOur - indeed, the first 
since Lend Sahsfaiiy, and he was 
never at ease in dealing with 
domestic affairs. Yrt during this 


century, with rare exceptions, 
it has been the home front 
where elections have been won 
or lost. 

Home also suffered from 
theextrasHtfinatycocwaticnatkm 
of circumstances which made 
bus elevation possible at all: the 

Peerage Renunciation Act; the 
thnipg of Harold Macmillan's 
unnecessary (as It turned out) 
resignation; Macmillan’s de- 
termination to dish Rab Butler; 
the “Magic Cirde'’; the ques- 
tionable methods used to 
the Queen that Home was the 
man the party wanted. If one 
adds to these the “grouse-moor 
image*”, the 14th earldom and 
a inete of telegenic ap- 

peaCit is easy to und cebmrf the 
problems of a premiership 
which was largely an election 
campaign. Home was no good 
at die '‘soundbite’*, though by 
he presumed 
tneT4thMr 
‘ a 

on one particularly sil- 
ty form of electioneering 
inverted srobbeiy 

Given afl these handicaps, the 
surprire was not that be tost the 

election of 1964 but that he vety 
nearly won it, reducing a 
Labour lewl of some 12 per- 
centage points to only 0.7. cut 

toss is loss, however narrow the 

margin. There was the in- 
evitable baddash. He was right 
to ream after making arrange- 
ments tor an electoral system to 
choose the successor: though it 
will long be argued whether the 
system was a good one. 

Alec Home was a vciy dis- 
tinguished Foreign Secretary, 
but he was not a great Prime 
Minister. If one seeks an anal- 
ogy it should perhaps not be 
found in the history books but 
in fiction. Alec Home was tty: 
real-life Duke , of Omnium in 
Trollope’s The Prime Minister ; 
honourable, decent, straight- 
forward. When the Duke re- 
signed and was asked to join the 
Cabinet of bis successor he at 
first sad that Caesar could not 
serve under Pompey hut after 
an interval changed his mind. 

Alec Home did not hesitate 
to serve under Heath, and his 
second spell at the Foreign 
Offioe was perhaps *e hj^iHgbt 
in the career of one generally 
acclaimed as the nicest man 
in politics daring the 20th 
century. 

Robert Blake 


people many years his jiunor. 
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Pay revolt: Union action will cripple the country and intensify pressure on a beleaguered go vernment’s ^ Qn o ^ c 

?U:rym -’.w' 


France faces paralysis 
by public sector strikes 


STEPHEN JESS EL 

Paris 

Much of France will be paral- 
ysed today by a 24-hour strike 
called by seven unions repre- 
senting five milli on dvil ser- 
vants, local authority 
employees, hospital staff and 
other public sector workers in 
protest against government 
plans to freeze their wages. 

The industrial action is 
expected to be on a scale not 
seen since similar protests nine 
years ago, and represents the 
mast serious challenge yet to the 
government of Alain Jupp6, 
already buffeted by attacks on 
the franc and damaging reve- 
lations about his housing 
arrangements. 

A degree of calm returned to 
the foreign exchange markets 
yesterday after the Bank of 
France raised its 24-hour in- 
terest rate from 6.15 percent to 


7-25 per cent. After an anxious 
morning the franc steadied 
against the German marie. But 
today’s strike, and new evi- 
dence relating to Mr Juppe's 
role in the allotment to him of 
a luxury apartment owned by 
the dty of Paris, left the mar- 
kets wary of his fixture and that 
of the strong franc policy. “The 
franc is in no man's land,” said 
Kit Juckes, currency strategist 
at NatWsst Markets in London. 
“I don't think jt will hold the 
line,” said Paul Mortimer-Lee, 
chief economist at Paribas Cap- 
ital Markets. 

Schools, colleges and public 
transport are expected to be hit 
hardest by today’s strike, orig- 
inally called by fonctumnaires 
employed by the state, local au- 
thorities and hospitals after Mr 
Juppe told them they would re- 
ceive no pay rise in 1996. 

Other public sector workers 
- including railway and Paris 


public transport staff - decided 

to join, expecting that the gov- 
ernment planned the same 
thing for them. They also want 
to display their muscle to the 
new government, appointed in 
May, in advance of negotiations 
over the future of the social se- 
curity system. 

Rail travellers were hit as the 
strike took effect last nigftL Only 
about a quarter of main-tine 
trains were expected to run to- 
day, ft was hoped that seven Eu- 
rostar trains would run from 
Paris to London and six in the 
other direction. Few, if any, un- 
derground trains will ran in the 
Pans area, and bus services 
will be severely curtailed. 

There will be few postal de- 
liveries, though post offices 
should open. Hospitals will 
maintain emergency services, 
but they will be barfly disrupt- 
ed. Most government offices 
and town halls will be dosed. 


Teachers will be on strike, 
though some schools will open 
to supervise pupils who would 
otherwise be left alone at home. 
Marches are planned in Paris 
and several big dries. 

Mr Juppe's announcement at 
the weekend that be is giving up 
the lease on his fiat - the cen- 
tre of controversy since it 
emerged that it was let to him 
at an artificially low rent while 
he occupied a senior post at the 
Paris city hall — has railed to si- 
lence bis critics. 

Yesterday Le Monde pro- 
duced a further document chal- 
lenging the dazm that Mr Jupp6 
had not abused his position to 
award himself the fiat. It ap- 
peared to show that he did in- 
deed have responsibility for 
the city’s stock of flats at the rel- 
evant time, and may have ben- 
efited personally from his 
official position. 

Respite for franc, page 23 



Royal visit: President Jacques Chirac with King Juan Carios hi Madrid before talks with the Spanish government 
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No other airline in the UK 
can say this seven times a day. 


At 


American Airlines, everything we do is built around your 


Only American Airlines 
offers 7 daily nonstops 
from the UK to Chicago 


3 flights from Heathrow 
2 flights from Manchester 
1 flight from Birmingham 
1 flight from Glasgow 


needs as a business traveller. That’s why we offer a flight 
schedule that fits your schedule. Including more daily non- 
stops to Chicago than any other airline. And from Chicago, 
American and American Eagle can take you to over 200 cities 
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‘Hot Autumn’ 
tests Juppe’s 
will to fight 


TONY BARBER 
Europe Editor 

Ibday’s one-day strike by pub- 
lic employees in France may 
lave momentous consequences 
for French foreign and eco- 
nomic policy- II the embattled 
Prime Minster, Alain Jupp6. 
fails to beat off the growing chal- 
lenge from the public sector 
unions, international markets 


Maastricht targets. Govern- 
ment officials say some em- 
ployees will get a pay rise next 
year because of wage accords 
m the pipeline. But in a sign that 

iMtkKr rwvmiAn vc ftftt Cf\liHKl ho. 


Mr Juppe, a survey 
lished in Le Figaro suggested 
that 47 per cent of French peo- 
ple approved of the strike. Only 
48 percent disapproved 


f per 
unh 


the determination for the 
stringent economic policies 
needed to ensure that Ranee 
qualifies fry a single European 
c ur rency in 1999. 

That in turn could delay or 
even bury monetary union, a 
prefect on which the bulk of the 
French political tflite basset its 
heart, especially since Ger- 
many’s unification in 1990. “It 
is now crucial that the govern- 
ment faces down the unions in 
what is increasingly looking 
like a ’hot autumn’ on the in- 
dustrial relations front. We are 
somewhat sceptical about the 
government’s stomach for a 
fight,” said David McWilliams, 
an analyst at UBS Global Re- 
search in London. The franc 
and the French stock market 
have fallen since Mr Juppl 
forced the tough-talking Fi- 
nance Minister, Alain Madelin, 
to resign in August after he 
urged cuts in dvil service jobs. 

Other experts warn that 
France’s political establishment 
views European monetary 
union as so vital to the nation- 
al interest that the government 
is unlikely to cave in to the 
unions. They believe the gov- 
ernment wilf make every effort 
to meet the Maastricht treaty 
targets for joining a single cur- 

3 , even at the cost of an un- 
jyment rate around the 
present level of 11.5 per cent 
The strikers want the gov- 
ernment to reverse a public sec- 
tor pay freeze announced for 
next year. The freeze is part of 
an economic programme de- 
signed to reduce France's bud- 
get deficit from 5 per cent of 
gross domestic product to the 
3 per cent needed to meet the 


disapproved 

mon leaders say the public 
appreciates their argument that 
they are being nude scape- 
goats for Banoe's. economic 
problems. The Ctvil Service 
Minister, Jean Puech, responds 
that the government cannot af- 
ford extra pay rises in 1996.bat 
is willing to negotiate increas- 
es in a deal covering the next 
two or three years. 

From the government's view- 
point, today’s strike may te a 
^harbinger of worse to. cdhe. 
Union leaden have warned 
that they will not tamely accept 
Mr Juppe's plan for the com- 
plete elimination in two years 
of the state's Fr68bn (£8Abn) 
welfare system deficit. The 
Prime Minister has not yet ex- 
plained how he proposes to 
wipe rail the deficit, another fac- 
tor prompting market scepti- 
cism about the government’s 
polities. Mr Juppe is struggling 
to hold this year's overall defidt 
to Ir320bn (£40bn) and cut the 
1996 shortfall to Fr290bn 
(£37.6bn). 

A study released yesterday 
said that Mr Juppe's budget 
which raises tax revenue but al- 
lows a 1.8 per cent increase in 
spending, was not likely to bring 
the deficit as a proportion of 
GDP down to 4 per cent next 
year, as the government pro- 
jected. The figure is likely' to be 
about 4.5 per cent according to 
the French Observatory of Eco- 
nomic Performance, though it 
said unemployment was ex- 
pected to continue its fell. 

The Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and De- 
velopment says slate workers in 
France made up 25 per cent of 
the workforce in 1993, com- 
pared with 14.5 per cent in the 
United States. 



Ministers swap desks 
to man the newsroom 


— The French fi- 
nancial daily Les Echos ditched 
its usual staff for yesterday’s edi- 
tion to take on a group of 
novice reporters, including cab- 
inet ministers and the governor 
of the central bank. 

Instead of malting the head- 
lines, prominent French per- 
sonalities wrote them to mark 
the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the elite Ecole Na- 
tion ale d’Administration post- 
graduate . school for civil 
servants. 

Sixty-four ENA graduates 
took part. Yet, although weB-in- 
fonned, the new reporters 
seemed to come up with fewer 
scoops than a normal edition of 
Les Echos. 

The Foreign Minster, Herve 
de Charette, wrote an artidc en- 
titled “Exports represent a real 
mine forjohs^while the Justice 


Minister, Jacques Toufron, 
wrote about reforms to French 
subsidised housing.. 

One of the more thoughtful 
articles was a review by the Bunk 
of France governor, Jean- 
Claudc Ttichet, of John Ken- 
neth Galbraith's books! Journey 
through Economic Time. Mr 
Trichet praised him as **:» mas- 
ter of the art of communica- 
tion*. 

The leftist daily Liberation 
had a more irreverent tribute, 
publishing what it joked were 
questions at a typical ENA oral 
exam, where a self-confidence 
is us highly prized as knowledge. 

Tb the question “What was 
South Korea's steel production 
in 19927” it reckoned that a bluff 
from someone who did not 
know Kke “Yes. of count. Flat 
or rolled steel?" would win as 
many points as the right answer. 
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ide on eve of peace 


EMMA DAiy 

Sarajevo 

The poisonous tide of Bosnia’s 
^ H^died a high yesterday in 
advance of a ceasefire due to 
take effect one minute after 
midnight last night, with the 
death of a peace-keeper from 
aeifr artillery, the subsequent 
despatch of Nato jets to strike 
at the smoking gun, heavy fight- 
ing along front lines and the 
ethnic cleansing” of 3 500 
Muslins from Serb-held towns. 
, A Norwegian UN soldier 
who was hit by shrapnel at the 
Tuzia air base yesterday after- 
noon died on the opera ting 
table, a UN spokesman said. 
The base had been shelled spo- 
radically all day, and it was un- 
clear why the soldier was not in 
a bomb shelter. 

■Two jets, believed to be US 
F-lfc, dropped at least two 
laser-guided bombs on a Bosn- 
ian Serb military command and 
control bunker nearTizla at the 
UN!s request, a Nato 
spokesman said. Although the 
pilots could not identify the of- 
fering heavy guns threatening 
peace-keepers, the UN con- 
sidered the bunker to be linked 
to the artillery fire. Bomb-dam- 
age assessments were under 
way, and the two planes re- 
turned to base safely. 

More than a dozen civilians 
were killed and almost 100 
wounded in Serb attacks in the 
Thzla area on Sunday, and ar- 
tillery' exchanges continued 
across the line east of the town 
yesterday, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chris Vernon, a UN 
spokes man, said. The air raids 
came not as punishment but as 
protection for peace-keepers. 

Fierce fighting continued in 
north-western Bosnia, where 
sources said Muslim troops had 
taken Sanski Most, a town res- 
onant with horror as one of the 
worst sites for murder, torture 
and ethnic cleansing. 

UN refugee officials report- 



No let-up: Bosnian Serb gunners continue to fire during fighting with Muslim and Croat forces in western Bosnia 


ed that 3,500 Muslims had been 
expelled, in ghastly conditions, 
from the area while the Serbs 
were in control. Most were 
women, children and elderly 
people who had been separat- 
ed from men of milhaiy age. 
Kris Janow&ki of the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees, 

denouncing the “'extremely bru- 
tal expulsions”, said another 
600 people from Sanski Most 
were expected to reach central 
Bosnia yesterday. 

They were expelled in an ap- 
palling way,” Mr Janowski said. 


They were forced to wade 
through a river and some peo- 
ple drowned. Others died of ex- 
haustion.” Men of military age 
bad been taken away to camps, 
according to refugees, and 
around 100 killed by paramili- 
taries who also terrified local 
Serbs into ostracising the Mus- 
lims they had earlier tolerated. 

Military successes around 
Sanski Most, gateway to Prrje- 
dor, whose loss would be dev- 
astating to the Serbs, may 
encourage the Bosnian gov- 
ernment to tiy and postpone the 


ceasefire. It condemned the 
fatal shelling of a refugee cen- 
tre near Thzla on Sunday, but 
said it should not affect the 
planned truce. “This is an act of 
pure terrorism, which proves 
what the Serbs really are, but 
this will not influence the cease- 
fire because conditions for its 
implementation are set,” Pres- 
ident Alija Izetbegovic said. 

However, the truce was only 
to come into effect at 12.01am 
if electricity and gas supplies, cut 
off in late spring, had been re- 
stored to Sarajevo. Bosnian 


and Serb officials were to meet 
at Sarajevo airport last night to 
assess progress. Peace-keepers 
and te chnicians worked franti- 
cally to repair the power lines, 
but gas engineers stood idle at 
two plants close to the city, 
awaiting a green light from the 
Russian company that supplies 
Bosnia. The Russians have re- 
fused to restore the flow, via 
Hungary, because they are 
owed more than SlOOm in un- 
paid bills for gas used in Sara- 
jevo and diverted by the Serbs 
away from the city. Bosnian of- 


Photograph: Reuter 


ficials flew to Moscow yesterday 
for talks on the issue. 

Once the tap is turned in 
Hungary, gas should reach the 
suburbs in about 12 hours, ac- 
cording to Tony James of the 
British Overseas Development 
Administration, which is run- 
ning the gas system. 

The ODA engineers have 
refurbished a second pipeline, 
unused since 1992, and up- 
graded more than 5,000 dan- 
gerous and illegal gas 
connections to houses in 
Sarajevo. 


Democrats reel as Nunn decides to stand down 



Sam Nunn: Seeking more 
freedom and flexibility 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

The cause of the Democrats, in 
the South and on Capitol HOI, 
took another heavy blow yes- 
terday as Senator Sam Nunn of 
Georgia, one of the party’s 
most respected voices in. Con- 
gress ana its leading defence ex- 
pert, announced he will step 
down in 1996. 

Though far from unexpected, 
his decision not to seek a fifth 
six-year term dismayed a party 
stifl struggling to adjust to its nri- 


nority status on Capitol H31 and 
whose goal is less to regain con- 
trol of the Senate than to pre- 
vent the Republicans next year 
increasing their 53 seats to a 
filibuster-proof majority of 60. 

- Speaking at the stale Capitol 
in Atlanta where his political ca- 
reer began in 1968, Mr Nunn 
said be was seeking “more free- 
dom, more flexibility” for Ms ca- 
reer, and emphasised he was not 
bowing out of the public arena 
- he has been touted as a pos- 
sible Secretary of State should 
BO Qmton win a second term. 


Clearly, he was frustrated by 
the prospect of a long time in 
opposition, and fay the shift to 
the left of the concessional De- 
moaaiic party. Of the eight De- 
mocratic departures from the 
Senate next year so far an- 
nounced, his will be the most 
tfamagmg to party morale. 

Like Senator Bin Bradley of 
New Jersey, who declared in 
August that he was stepping 
down, Mr Nunn is a' pragmatic 
centrist, ready if necessary to gp 
against the party line and an au- 
thoritative figure on both sides 


of the aisle. Such is his prestige 
that even Republicans on the 
Senate Aimed Services Com- 
mittee, which he used to chair, 
are said privately to have im- 
plored him to stay. 

Even more important, the 
Democrats will lose perhaps 
then most powerful bulwark in 
the South, increasingly a Re- 
publican preserve in congres- 
sional and presidential 
elections. Mr Nunn’s move 
proved that Southern Democ- 
rats were “in full retreat," said 
Alphonse D’Amato of New 


York, head of the National Re- 
publican Senatorial Committee. 

Republicans will have high 
hopes of the Nunn seat Almost 
all the eight Democratic va- 
cancies are vulnerable -but few 
more so than his in Georgia, 
seven of whose II Congressmen 
are Republican, including 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich, 
who could not resist a partisan 
shot yesterday: “For those who 
have listened carefully, the De- 
mocratic Party is not the vehi- 
cle for values outlined by 
Senator Nunn." 


Brussels to 
get tough 
with Paris 
over N-tests 


SARAH HEIM 

Paris 

In response to a wave of pub- 
lic pressure, the European 
Commission is expected to take 
legal steps tomorrow that could 
halt French nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific. 

Using its powers under the 
Euratora Treaty, the Commis- 
sion is expected to send a let- 
ter to the French government 
demanding access to all safety 
information relating to geolog- 
ical damage and radioactivity. 
According to a text being dis- 
cussed in Brussels, the letter will 
instruct France to hand over the 
information within five days 
“and in any case before any fur- 
ther tests in the current series 
are carried out". 

Although two tests have 
been carried out, the Commis- 
sion has until now declined to 
invoke European law, which 
gives it the power to assess 
health and safety measures be- 
fore any “particularly dangerous 
experiment” is carried out by a 
member state. 

Jacques San ter, the Com- 
mission President, has been re- 
luctant to provoke a clash with 
France, in view of the potential 
political backlash for the EU. 
The Commission’s nuclear ex- 
perts advised Mr Santer to 
send a verification team to in- 
spect safety measures as long 
ago as July, but none was sent 
until after the first test 

French lobbying against in- 
tervention by the Commission 
has been intense. Last week it 
was revealed in a secret diplo- 
matic memorandum that 
France was confident it had an 
understanding with Mr Santer 
that the Commission would not 
take action. 

However, several factors 
have brought about a tougher 
Commission stance. There has 
been mounting public criticism, 
reflected in an increasingly bel- 
ligerent attitude from the Eu- 
ropean Parliament, which 
debates the issue tomorrow.. 
The parliament has warned 
that it might take the Commis- 
sion to the European Court of 
Justice for failing in its duly as 
a “guardian of the treaty^. 

The Commission initiative 


has also been provoked by 
anger at France’s failure to 
hand over sufficient information 
on safety measures in the South 
Pacific, 

That has intensified in recent 
days, since Commission officials 
who visited the region were re- 
fused access to the test sites. Nu- 
clear experts working in 
Brussels have raised serious 
concerns about potential dan- 
ger from the tests, warning that 
cracks in the rock strata could 
allow leaks of radiation. 

The Commission hopes that 
the letter to Paris will bring 
about a political compromise. 
However, if enough safely in- 
formation is not provided or it 
does not prove satisfactory, the 
issue could be taken to the Eu- 
ropean Court of Justice. 



Jacques Santer: Reluctant 
to provoke a dash 

The EU’s Euratom Treaty 
provides the only legal avenue 
for a challenge to the nuclear 
testing. Previous tests carried 
out during the Cold War pro- 
voked less concern from the 
anti-nuclear lobby, and the 
treaty has rarely been invoked. 
With the end of the Cold Wfcr, 
however, Greenpeace, sup- 
ported by many member states, 
has raised the issue. 

The powers of the Commis- 
aon come imder Chapter Three 
of tfee treaty, which gives Brus- 
s sek responsibility for pro leering 
the. health and safety of work- 
the general public 
-against radiation. Article 34 
stales: “Any member state in 
whose territories particularly 
dangerous experiments are to 
take place shall take addition- 
al health and safety measures, 
on which it shall first obtain the 
opinion of the Commission.” 


IN BRIEF 


German socialist leader fights to survive 

Bonn — Top figures in Germany’s opposition Social Democra- 
tic Party (SPD) looked more and more intent yesterday on ditch- 
ing their leader to try to reverse the centre-left party’s 
unprecedented slump in popularity and crisis of identity. Rudolf 
Scharping has become the SPD’s whipping boy as it dives in polls 
and squabbles internally instead of fulfilling a pledge to put the 

nimpallnr Helmut Tfnhl’c dim 1 fLcest mainntv Thfi 



errui premiers of SPD-led states were now scheming furiously 
to dump Mr Scharping and he might not last two weeks. Reuter 

Doubt cast on Frencb-Algerian summit 

Paris — Fhrnce said yesterday it had not yet been decided whether 
President Jacques Chirac would have a first ultra-sensitive 
meeting with Algeria's military ruler. General Liamine Zeroual, 


race ung wiui rugma a 

later this month. “The decision has not been taken on this meet- 
ing," said a Fbreign Ministry spokesman, appearing to contra- 
dict an official source who tokJ reporters last Friday that the meeting 
was set for New York around 22 October. Reuter 

Wu urges ban on Chinese ‘slave’ products 

Paris — Harry Wu, the Chinese- American activist who spent 19 
years in China’s labour camps, yesterday urged France to ban im- 
ports of products - including tea and rubber boots - made by pris- 
oners. “Millions of prisoners doing forced labour for 10 to 12 hours 
a day without pay in 1,000 camps, including 12 in Tibet, allow 
China to export many goods at unbeatable prices,” he said. AP 

Island hunt for elusive OJ 

Casa De Campo — Reporters and television crews flew to this 
resort in the Dominican Republic seeking O J Simpson, but he 
was not to be found. The stampede was triggered by a report on 
Sunday in Ustin Dwrio , the Caribbean country’s principal) daily 
newspaper, that Mr Simpson planned to fly in with his gmmend, 
the model Paula Barbieri, perhaps to get married, Reuter 

Rwanda accuses Mof over fugitives 

Kigali — Rwanda’s vice-presklent yesterday accused Kenya’s Pres- 
ident Daniel arap Moi of harbouring suspects of genocide and 
doing nothing to end his own country's ethnic problems. Major- 
General Paul Kagame's comments were the strongest reaction 
vet to Mr Mofs announcement last week that Kenya would not 
assist a tribunal investigates 1^ 

cral Kagame said Mr Moi was “not well-placed to solve the prob- 
lems of Rwanda". Femer 

Mrs Chirac unveils memorial to artist 

Kiev — Bernadette Chirac, wife of the french 
Sues Chirac, visited the Ukrainian atyofOde^a vesterdav 
to unveD a plaque commemorating the artist Wassily * 
a native son. 
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‘She knew she was 
to be beheaded ... 
we were helpless’ 


The Philippines embassy in 
Riyadh hired a lawyer to defend 
Leonarda Akula. Much good 
did it do her. She had killed her 
Syrian employer along with his 
wife and IS-year-oId son 
in the Saudi coastal town of 
Dammam. The son, she said, 
had tired to rape her, but she 
confessed to the murder and 
that was enough for the Islam- 
ic court to order her execution. 

“We went to see her in the 
Dammam prison after the ver- 
dict and she was often crying or 
silent," one of the local Philip- 
pines embassy staff said "She 
seemed very sleepy every time 
we saw her. She would reply Lo 
our questions, but otherwise she 
would say nothing. She just 
kept saying that she was very, 
very sorry." The diplomat 
paused in his painful story. 
“Yes, we made an appeal for 
clemency through the lawyer we 
hired, a Yemeni But they went 
ahead with the execution. She 
knew she was going to die - 
they’d told her that But she 
didn't know the time or the date. 
That was a complete surprise to 
her." 

Thus on the morning of 7 
May 1993, dressed in an abaya 
gown and a scarf, Leonarda 
Akula was led from her cell and 
driven to the Dammam market 
place. There she was ordered to 
kneel before a crowd of 
Saudis - all of them men - 
where an executioner with a 
sword tore off her scarf. He then 
cut off her head. 

“They never reveal the date 
of the beheading for what they 
call ‘security reasons’,” the 
Philippines diplomat said The 
Philippines Labour Secretary, 
Nieves Confesor - the woman 
ultimately responsible for aO Fil- 
ipinos working abroad - was by 
chance in Riyadh on an official 
visit on the day of Akula's exe- 
cution. T felt like going home," 
she said later. 

But of course, she did not. 
Poor, underdeveloped coun- 
tries cannot afford to break re- 
lations with Saudi Arabia, horn 
where 600,000 Filipino workers 
- half of them women working 
as housemaids -send home mil- 
lions of dollars in remittances. 
Leonarda Akula’s tragedy - 
and her fete - went unrecord- 
ed outside Saudi Arabia. 
“There was nothing we could 
do," the Philippines diplomat 
said. “We were helpless in 
this matter." 

No one, it seemed, asked 
what had driven a 35-year-old 
Filipina housemaid to commit 
so dreadful a crime. Before 
her execution, she had told 
Philippines diplomats that her 
employer- a Syrian who was re- 
garded locally as a religious 


Robert Fisk, Middle East 
Correspondent in the second 
report of a series on women 
victims of Islamic ‘justice’, tells 
the tragedy of Leonarda Akula 



leader - had kept her impris- 
oned in his house, that she was 
never allowed out, that she was 
not given enough to eat. These 
are common enough com- 
plaints from tens of thousands 
of foreign housemaids in Gulf 
countries. And Akula said that 
the 18-year-old son tried to 
rape her. She never denied 
that she had taken a knife to all 
three of them at night, killin g 
first the alleged would-be rapist 
and then his parents. 

Saudi authorities claim that 
she never left the house after the 


stability. Although she was 
brought up a Christian in the 


cret interment to a Muslim 
cemetery in Dammam where 
she was buried - according to 
Wihhabi custom - in a grave 
without a marker. The Philip- 
pines embassy subsequently 
wrote to the Saudi Ministry of 
the Interior, officially request- 
ing the repatriation of her re- 
mains to her family. The Saudis 
did not even bother to reply. 


mentally confused to under- 
stand what she had done and 
spent much of her time pour- 
ing sail over the corpses in a vain 
attempt to prevent their de- 
composition in the fierce 
Saudi heat. When Saudi neigh- 
bours smelled the bodies, they 
called the police; Saudi securi- 
ty men found Akula sitting 
near the corpses, drinking 
coffee. 

“Later, we were told she had 
killed two other people,” a 
Philippines source said. “But I 
ask you - how could this lone 
woman kill three people on her 
own, let alone five? This is not 
possible, Vhs she taking the 
blame for others? Were there 
accomplices? We shall never 
know.” Philippines government 
officials admit that Saudi courts 
do not always condemn to death 
Filipinos accused of murder. In 
1983, they stated that courts had 
approved 185 out of 280 re- 
quests for clemency, though 
few of these involved the death 
r . In one case, Ms Con- 
was later quoted as saying, 
asharia court found fee accused 
acted in self-defence. Another 
found grounds forjudging a Fil- 
ipino defendant insane. 

Since Akula’s beheading, an- 
other eight women have been 
executed in the Gulf - one of 
them by firing squad, the rest 
decapitated - for crimes rang- 
ing from murder to drug smug- 
gling. Hundreds have been 
lashed by male prison officers 
for alleged sexual misde- 
meanours and theft If courts 
have sometimes shown mercy, 
they have often demonstrated 
their ruthlessness. 

None of this helped Leonar- 
da Akula, whose own behaviour 
must surely have required some 
questions about her mental 



Condemned cells: The al-Mabahith aJ-’Ama compound, 
where Leonarda Akula was held awaiting execution 



Acquittal call: Filipino Muslims outside the UAE consulate in Manila to demand the freeing of Sarah Balabagan 


Murder 

appeal 

adjourned 

Al-Ain. United Arab Emirates 
(Reuter) — An Islamic court 
adjourned an appeal by llw 
condemned filipwa maid Sarah 
Balabagaru after she repeated 

her claim feat she killed her em- 
ployer in self-defence. 

The three judges, from Nwu- 

rj tanta, Saudi Arabia and Swan. 

I Ms Balabagan about 
nas Mo- 


hammed al-Bakmshi 34 times. 
“Sarah said she was defending 
herself. She told the judges he 
lured her into his room and 
when he locked the door and 
turned off the lights, she knew 
something was wrong," said her 
lawyer, Salman Lots, al- 
ter the court adjourned until 30 
October. 

The judges cleared the court 
of public and pres after Ms Bui- 
abagan said she wanted to make 
a private plea “because it's a 
moral issue", a Philippines em- 
bassy official said. Ms Balaba- 
gan was condemned to death 
fast month for premeditated 
murder. A court rejected her 
claim that she acted in self-de- 
fence after wresting Baloushi’s 
knife away during “a rope". 
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Starving Iraq plans 
biggest mosque 


PATRICK COCKBURN 
Baghdad 

President Saddam Hussein of 
Iraq plans to start building the 
largest mosque in the world, 
wife room for 100,000 wor- 
shippers, in the heart of Bagh- 
dad in a few months’ time. 
Although four mfllicra Iraqis are 
estimated by the UN to be on 
fee verge of famine, the Saddam 
Grand Mosque will cost an 
estimated S250m to 5300m 
(£160m to £190m). 

The Iraqi leader first thought 
of the project in 1994, and 10 
design teams have almost fin- 
ished their work. Construction 
will start at fee beginning of next 
year on a dome 600ft (180m) in 
diameter. It will rise from the 
centre of an artificial lake dug 
on fee 500-acre site of the old 

municipal airport near the rail- 
way station in fee centre of 
Baghdad. The area was heavi- 
ly bombed during fee Gulf war. 

Iraqi engineers are worried 
about where they will get the 
equipment and construction 
materials in the face of UN 
sanctions. “We will need pile 
drivers, excavators, chemical 
additives for fee cement and 
steel reinforcement bars,” said 
one associated wife fee scheme. 

Despite these difficulties, 
there is no sign of any slowdown 
in the work, which Saddam is 


backing. A pa vilion is being built 
on rite for his use during con- 
struction. He reputedly said 
that he “will be fee chief engi- 
neer" for the project. 

The reasons for building a gi- 
ant mosque when fee country 
is so short of resources include 
the government’s desire to im- 
prove its Islamic credentials 
and to underscore its belief in 
its future. 

The mosque will consist of 
a 2 10 ft -high dome, supported 
on piles going 120ft into the 
ground. In addition an Islamic 
university housed in eight tow- 
ers, each 650ft high, will sur- 
round the lake. Although Iraq 
may lack some of the equipment 
needed for construction, al- 
most no other projects are be- 
ing built, so all resources can be 
concentrated on fee mosque. 

Iraqi engineers say the only 
mosque in the world which 
might be considered larger is in 
Mecca, but is not covered. Part 
of fee idea is apparently to show 
that despite fee embargo in- 
troduced in 1990, Iraq can still 
carry out great projects. 

Madeleine Albright, the US 
ambassador at fee UN, has 
criticised Iraq for squandering 
money on building presidential 
palaces. Daring the Iran-Iraq 
war fee Iraqi leadership con- 
structed big memorials to show 
its political durability. 
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RUPERT ORNmj. 

Washingtoi 

The deraftneqof an Amtrak 
transconthentfi train in the 
‘Vrizona tesej yesterday, in 
which one pcson died and 


more than 100 ue injured, was 
in act of sabo ge and possibly 
yf political xrorism, local 
xtlice official aid. 

The Sunset j hired came off 
he tracks in wl and inacces- 
sible country aout 60 miles 
southwest of Phoenix at 
i round 130amffl route from 
Miami to Los Angles with 
248 people abod. “There was 
a loud roar andverytiung was 
shaking," said or passenger. “It 
was beginning i lilt and then 
everything ju shook and 
stopped." In l, eight of the 
(rams 12 carries left the rails. 

According tewestigatars, an 
electric con was found 
wrapped arcad one track 
where the accent happened, 
along with /ritten notes. 


niuiuug, MUM W 

was beginning i lilt and 
everything ju shook 


Moments beforehand, the dri- 
verhad seen something on the 
track and tried to haltthe train. 
™ evidence suggested "it was 
not an accident", said the Mari- 
copa County Sheriff, Joe 
Arpaio. “The track had been 
tampered with.” 

Asked if one of the notes was 
addressed to the Bureau, of 
Alcohol, Tbbacco and Firearms 
which carried out the initial raid 
on the Branch Davidians cult in 
V&coin 1993 and which appears 
to have been, a target of the 
Oklahoma City bombing this 
April, Mr Arpaio replied, 
“You’re dose.” 

Last night, FBI agents were 
joining the investi gation. 

Only four-wheel-drive vehi- 
cles could reach the spot be- 
cause of rocky terrain, and the 
injured were ferried by heli- 
copter to Phoenix, where a 
shopping maD was tinned into : 
an improvised landing site. Of j 
the 100 victims, 12 were said to ' 
be in serious condition. 5 







Unwind 
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Turks claim 
victory in 
scramble for 
oil pipeline 


P 


Ittng; of confidence: Two recruits leaping through a hoop of fire during the their passing out parade at the Jericho 
Police Academy of 300 new Palestinian policemen from the West Bank Photograph: Reuter 


HUGH POPE 

Istanbul 

The first oil from new fields in 
the Caspian Sea win flow to the 
West through two pipelines, 
one backed by Russia and the 
other by Turkey and the Unit- 
ed States, a BP-led consortium 
of 11 international oil giants de- 
cided in Azerbaijan yesterday. 

The historic compromise left 
some loose ends, as seems cus- 
tomary in the complex Caspian 
ofl negotiations. The flow of 
“early oil” will be “simultane- 
ous*' in the pipelines when it 
starts in a year, but a decision 
on how much will go through 
each was left to later. 

Tbrkey was elated neverthe- 
less, with television leading 
news bulletins with announce- 
ments of a victory. Even sober 
commentators felt that the corn- 
promise gave Tiiricey a foot in 
the Caucasian door, a chan ce to 
show the consortium why it 
should f ulfill its promise to 
give Turkey the mam future oil 
pipeline down to the Mediter- 
ranean. “It is exactly what we 
were looking for. It couldn’t be 
better,” said one of those privy 
to the negotiations, Turkey’s am- 
bassador to London, Ozdem 
Sanberk. 

The Turks have long agitat- 
ed for various configurations of 
oil pipelines and other trade 
routes to link them to Azer- 
baijan and other Thrkic states 
in Central Asia, freed by the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. But 
they have been frustrated by ge- 
ography, Russian blocking tac- 
tics and centuries of separate 
cultural development 

Yesterday s compromise was 
also due to an intervention by 
President Bill Clinton, who 
| telephoned the Azerbaijani 
president Haydar Aliyev, to 
push for the dual pipeline so- 
lution. That helped Mr Aliyev 
to resist pressure from Russia 
that included a trade embargo 
and, allegedly, meddling in the 
Nagorny Karabakh conflict 

Russia’s blunt suppression 
of Chechen independence last 
December - perhaps partly to 
secure the Russian ofl pipeline 
route through Grozny— helped 
persuade the US of the need to 
diversify away from full-scale 
support for Moscow. 

Even so, both pipeline routes 
run through geopolitical mine- 
fields. The Chedbens are threat- 
ening to blow up the Russian 
northern route to the port of 
Novorossisk. The southerly 


route favoured by Turkey, which 
requires substantial new 
pipelaying, goes through un- 
stable Georgia to Batumi, close 
to Turkey's Black Sea border. 

To attract the consortium, 
Hukey offered to finance the 
upgrading of the Georgian line 
and to buy all the ofl delivered 
through iL Turkish contractors 
are also well placed to start con- 
struction quickly, even if Geor- 
gia placates Russia with a share 
in that pipeline too. 

“We should not give up. It de- 
pends on Tbrkish determina- 
tion. We should tiy to make oil 
run through that lute as soon as 
possible," wrote Ferai Tine, 
foreign editor of Hurriyet. “We 
will get the right to say: ‘Look, 
we we stood by our word. Now 
you stand by yours, and put the 
main pipeline through to Cey- 
han [a Turkish oil terminal on 
the Mediterranean].* ” 

Turkish suspicions of ill intent 
led one newspaper to brand the 
BP pipeline consortium chief as 
“Lawrence of the Caucasus”, 
but Mr San berk and a consor- 
tium spokesman in Baku 
stressed that there was now no 
difference of opinion between 
Turkey and BP 

Turkey is not just after ofl 
transit fees and regional influ- 
ence. There is genuine resent- 
ment that the 10 million people 
of Istanbul should be exposed 
to more supertankers coming 
through the Bosphorus. Oil 
from the Azerbaijan consortium 
oould add several big tankers a 
day. The proposed Ceyhan 
route would bypass the Black 
Sea. Russia has proposed a by- 
pass line through Bulgaria and 
Greece to the Aegean, but few 
believe it would be economic. 

Even if only a little of the 
“early oil” passes through the 
Georgian pipeline, Turkey is 
confident that other companies 
prospecting in Azerbaijan may 
use it It may also attract inter- 
est from new producers of ofl 
in centra] Asia, who are having 
trouble exporting through Rus- 
sia’s creaking system. 

The early oil is not expected 
to exceed 80,000 barrels per day. 
But the main pipeline will be 
able to carry up to 700,000 
barrels per day, and a final de- 
cision on its route is due in 1997. 
The spokesman for the con- 
sortium in Baku, Einar Bergh, 
said Turkey was still favoured. 
“[The consortium] feels that 
when it comes to the main oil 
production, the main loading 
point should be Ceyhan.” 


Menem jolted 
by third place 
in capital’s poll 


PHIL DAVISON 

Latin America Correspondent 

President Carlos Menem of 
Argentina has suffered his worst 
poetical setback since he was re- 
elected in May. The centre-left 
opposition Frepaso alliance 
won the influential Senate seat 
for the capital, Buenos Aires, at 
the weekend. 

The overwhelming victory by 
Frepaso’s candidate, Gradela 
Fernandez Meijide, with more 
than 50 per cent of the vote to 
only 21 per cent for Mr Men- 
em’s Peronisi candidate, was 
seen as reflecting disquiet over 
rampant unemployment and 
reports of official corruption. 
The Peronist candidate, Anto- 
nio Ennan Gonzalez, a former 
economics and defence minis- 
ter under Mr Menem, was left 
a humiliating third behind Jorge 
Vanossi of the Radicals, who 
won 22_5 per cent. 

“This will leach those who 
said there was no way to get at 
Menem,” said Ms Meijide, a 
leading human rights cam- 
paigner. “The people are fed 
up“ 

The vote of discontent in 
the capital followed a series of 
provincial riots this summer, no- 
tably in Cordoba and San Juan 
provinces, some by the unem- 
ployed but mostly % public sec- 
tor workers who had not been 
paid in months. 

When he was re-elected in 
May, Mr Menem pledged to 
“pulverise unemployment the 
way we pulverised inflation”. 
But the jobless figure has spi- 
ralled to a record 18.6 per cent 
On the recent feast day of St 
Cayetano, patron saint of work, 
more than a million people 
filed through the St Cayetano 
church outside Buenos Aires to 
beseech the saint for jobs. Some 




Carlos Menem: has not 
fulfilled jobs pledge 

had camped out for a week to 
get a place in line. 

The jobless rate threatens Mr 
Menem 's economic successes of 
the past five years, bringing the 
economy to its most sensitive 
point since it floundered in the 
wake of last December’s Mex- 
ican financial crisis. 

Uncertainty over the future 
of the Economy Minister. 
Domingo Cavallo, architect of 
much of the recent successes, 
has also caused jitters among 
domestic and foreign investors 
who fear economic instability 
were be to go. Mr Cavallo 
caused a political storm in Au- 
gust when he said mafiosi were 
entrenched in the upper reach- 
es of government and slate 
bodies. Rumours that hardline 
Peronists would force his dis- 
missal sent the stock market 
downward and threatened for- 
eign investment until Mr Men- 
em issued a hearty endorsement 
of his minister. 
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John Cairncross 



John Cairncross, the last sur- 
vivor of the KGB’s “Ring of 
Five”, was a testament to mis- 
conceived idealism among 
Britain’s intelligentsia in the 
1930s and to the futility of 
MIS's hunt for Britain’s 
Communist traitore. 

He was bom outside Glasgow 

in 1913, one of four brothers 
and four sisters; their father ran 
an ironmonger's shop while his 
mother was a primary school 
teacher. From those inauspi- 
cious but radical beginnings, 
three brothers became profes- 
sors, Including the noted econ- 
omist Sir Alec Cairncross. 
Academia would also have 
welcomed John Cairncross, 
whose original research and 
books became internationally 
renowned. 

After leaving Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1933 with a degree in 
French and German, Cairo- 
cross was awarded another de- 
gree at the Sorbonne before 
winning a scholarship to Trini- 
ty, Cambridge, where his fluency 
in languages was less remarked 
upon than a cantankerous and 
arrogant manner. 

In the political cauldron of 
that era, Cairncross did not 
stand out as a political activist 
or a member of any group al- 
though he did join Cambridge’s 
Modem Language Society, an 
organisation with links to the 
Communist Party. There, his 
left-wing sympathies we re not- 
ed by Anthony Blunt. The 
KGB's talent-spotter disliked 
Cairncross as an unsociable, in- 
sipid personality, and the sen- 
timent was reciprocated. 
Cairncross was only approached 
by the KGB in 1936, after he 


joined the Foreign Office 
having topped the entrance 


having topped the entrance 
exams. 

His recruiter was James 
Kjugman, one of Cambridge’s 
most influential Marxists. The 
approach was classic. Cairncross 
was invited to help the Com- 
intern, the international Com- 


munist movement, against Fas- 
cism. His seething hatred of the 
British establishment was the 
impetus to treachery. His ear- 
lier failure to join the Commu- 
nist Party was a bonus. In 
perfect tradecraft, KJugman 
did not mention to his new re- 
cruit the names of others who 
were helping the Soviet cause. 
It was also wise, because Cairo- 
cross. besides disliking Blunt, 
had met Donald Madean in the 
FO’s Western Department and 
instantly loathed another of 
the KGB's Cambridge recruits 
on account of his fellow Scot's 
charm. Until 1951 Cairncross 
would believe that be was a soli- 
tary agent, unaware of the 
KGB's awesome haul. 

At the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World Whr, Cairncross was 
posted to the Cabinet Office as 
a private secretary to Lord 
Hankey, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Contrary 
to later suggestions, Cairncross 
denied that he enjoyed access 
to atomic secrets, but be did 
pass on a mass of top secret cab- 
inet papers recording the Gov- 
ernment's political and military 
attitudes and decisions across 
the whole spectrum of daily af- 
fairs. In Hankey's office, he 
sensed not only the anti-Soviet 
atmosphere but also the con- 
tinuing pro-German policies 
espoused by some government 
ministers. 

In 1941, Cairncross was post- 
ed to GCHQ, the intercept 
station at Blelchley Park de- 
coding secret German signals. 
For the KGB, Cairncross was a 
goldmine. Unlike otber infor- 
mants, Cairncross could provide 
pure information about the So- 
viets’ immediate enemy. Al- 
though his first chore was to 
prove the Luftwaffe’s order of 
battle, his value to the Soviets 
was proven in February 1943 
when he handed to his Soviet 
contact the original flimsy pa- 
pers of the intercepts, contain- 
ing the foil details of the 


Wehrmachl's summer offen- 
sive along a 1,200km front 
which would climax at the bat- 
tle of Kursk- Initially, the Sovi- 
ets undertook a series of 
pre-emptive air strikes but si- 
multaneously used Cairncxoss’s 
information to develop a new 
anti-tank shell to penetrate the 
new, thick German tank ar- 
mour. Iu recognition of his 
critical assistance, Cairncross 
was awarded the Order of the 

Red Banner. 

In Cairncross ’s opinion, his 
revelations did not render him 
a traitor. He was helping an ally 
who had been unjustly deprived 
of life-saving information by a 
right-wing clique. 

By then, the Lubianka had 
become overwhelmed by intel- 
ligence supplied by the British 
traitors. To the KGB it seemed 
impossible that the famed 
British intelligence service 
could allow Cairncross and oth- 
er officials to carry out suitcas- 
es filled with the most precious 
secrets from government build- 
ings. For a brief hiatus, all of the 
British material, with the ex- 
ception of Cairncross’s, was 
distrusted. Then Yuri Modin, a 
young KGB officer, was tasked 
to sift all the material and rec- 
ommend the best five sources, 
the remainder to be ignored. 
Modin’s administrative chore. 
Selecting Philby, Burgess, 
Maclean. Blunt and Cairncross, 
was the birth of the Ring of Fwe. 

In 1944, exhausted by both his 
work at GCHQ and his double 
life, Cairncross was posted to 
MI6, the foreign intelligence 
service. In Section V, the 
counter-intelligence section, 
Cairncross produced under 
PhQby's directive an order of 
battle of the SS. Later Cairn- 
cross would confess that he 
was unaware of Phflby’s Hue 
loyalties. 

At the end of the war. Cairn- 
cross was posted to the Treasury. 
Although Cairncross would lat- 
er claim that he ceased work- 



Cairn cross was balanced by 
Modin’s enthusiasm and. with 


Modin’s enthusiasm and, with 
Moscow's approval, the official 
was given money by the KGB 
to buy a car and later, in 19S1, 
more money as a wedding pre- 
sent. More to the point, Modin 
was infuriated by Cairncross’s 
failure to meet punctually and 
work a microfilm camera. The . 
fumbling spy compensated by 
providing a complete collection 
of papers for the structure, fi- 
nancing and composition of 
Nato - even before it was cre- 
ated. But, in that same year, 
Cairncross was not forewarned 
by Ids friends of the disaster 
vtmich disrupted his life. 


on the grounds that the normal 
'Whitehall channels were too 
slow. 

Cairncross was placed under 
surveillance. In an operation 
masterminded by Anthony 
Simians, Cairncross was fol- 
lowed through London to Eal- 
ing Common Underground 
station. Ckarly waiting for 
someone, the official stood 
smoking -and then departed. 

Modin had hovered nearby and 


Gradually, the unclosed trai- 
tor developed the fcnarkuMe 
skills which wou Id establish 
him as an expert in ?wicte and 
Pascal, as an buthofty of foe 
Romance Uingjagexhi; author 
of a standard vftrfc ivtKahguniy 
and as a mimupricll ■* 

That pleasart life L-rminat- 
cd in 1964 will the tmval of 
Arthur Martin. .IlSVJawt out- 
standing investigtivu frficer. in 
the aftermath <f Ph^hy's de- 
fection to Moscw. Mlrtin had 


departed after noticing three 
MIS watchers. Back at MI5*s 


After nearly two years* in- 
vestigation MI5, Britain’s 
counter-intelligence service, 
had, under the supervision of 
Dick White, identified Maclean 
as a Soviet spy. Just before 
Maclean's arrest, Modin had 
organised his escape to 
Moscow, but the plan misfired 
Burgess ted been asked to es- 
cort Madean to Switzerland and 
return to London. Instead, he 
continued to Moscow. When 
Maclean's disappearance was 
discovered on 28 May 1951,. 
White froze with disbelief and 
his condition worsened when 


the unsuspected Burgess was 
identified as Madean’s travel- 


ling companion. With the help 
of the stul unsuspected Blunt, 
MI5 entered Burgess's fiat and 
seized & guitar case foil of let- 


ters. Among them was a secret 
Foreign Office paper with a 
brief, unsigned handwritten 
note attached. Eventually the 
handwriting was identified as 
Cairncross^. 

Up to that point, Cairncross 
would claim to be a friend of 
Burgess but unaware of his 
true loyalties. That opinion was 
supported by Modin. The 
KGB’s compartmentalisation 
was so successful that Burgess, 
working in the Foreign Office, 
had persuaded Cairncross to 
provide him with secret papers 


*His I n for mati on was perfect* : Cairncross. the “Fifth Man’ 


ing for the KGB, Yuri Modin, 
wno arrived in London in 1948 
to care for Cairncross, Burgess 
and Blunt under cover of press 
attach^, tells a different story. 
According to Modin, “Every- 
thing flowed through the 
Treasury and Cairncross’s in- 
formation was perfect-” Cairn- 
cross, as Modin wrote in his 
memoirs in 1994, which were 


shown to Cairncross prior to 
publication for approval, “was 
my favourite of the Five". 
Modin's only complaint was 
that Cairncross was “a difficult 
man who was impolite to the 
aristocrats in the Civil Service. 
Why he was given a job in the 
Civil Service has always baffled 
me." 

Whitehall's displeasure with 


MIS watchers. Back at MI5~s 
headquarters. Stations read the 
report and exclaimed. “He's a 
non-smoker! He was smoking 
to warn his Soviet contact.” 

If Simians and White had 
stepped adroitly, the history of 
the Cambridge Ring and the 
subsequent “mblehunV* would 
have terminated happily. In- 
stead, before summoning 
Cairncross for an interview, 
the M35 officers foiled to gath- 
er the evidence which Bernard 
Hill, MIS’s lawyer, firmly stip- 
ulated as necessary for a pros- 
ecution. In the interim days, 
Cairncross met Modin and was 
briefed about his behaviour in 
the inevitable interrogation. “I 
told him to admit his Commu- 
nist empathies and an innocent 
friendship with Burgess," 
Modin would later explain, 
“and deny any link with espi- 
onage.” In the event, the intel- 
ligent Cairncross easily 
outsmarted Simians and 
achieved practically the same 
success in a second interview 
with William Skardon, MIS’s 
professional but flawed inter- 
rogator. After making a tinrir- 
ed confession of carelessness 


reopened the fts to hunt fur 


the Fourth andfifth Man. 7 To 
Martin's stirprp. Cajmcwws 1 
made a full nfcssiofc- Con- 
tinuing to \\hslnglon.Martie 
received, with flther surprise, 
a denundatioi which would 
lead to Blunt's nfessifin. 

By then, C maoas had 
moved to bccoi an econom- 
ics expert for t United Na- 
tions’ Food an Agricultural 
Organisation in ime, working 


both at hcadquatrs and in the 
Third World. Aj it was in 


with official papers he resigned 
from the CM Service. Without 


from the Gwl Service. Without 
a confession, the Government 
was helpless. 


Third World. A] it was in ’ 
Rome that his sd?i was final- ' 
ly unravelled. I December ’ 
1979, Barrie Pchsc, a jour- l 
nafist, having; traAj for weeks < 
through official is, conclud- i 
ed that Cairncnxans the Fifth r ' 
Man and knockcbn the trai- F > 
tor’s door. Caireoss's eon- > 
Cession was front -pl> news. His f 
status was confirm 10 years f 
later by Qfeg Gorevskv. the i 
KGB defector. 1 ’ I 

By then Gurnets had. af- ; 
ter a one-year imprtnmcnt in * 
Rome on currendcharees. 
moved to France, irsued hv 
othcr journalists, hetrided to - 
write his own mctnfc, These 
he completed a shoime ago 
and ore due to be ptlished in , 
spring 1996. Writtem a dil- 


s had. af- 
►n men! in 
ichnrfies. 


time ago 
tshed in 
n a dit- 


ferent era to Philby’fiey are 


said to contain fc 
confessions of a trait! 


and unemployed. Eventually, 
with some money received from 
the faithful Modin, Cairncross 
moved to academic fife at North 
Western University in Chicago. 


John Caimcrass.Ungb 
bom 1913; twice mar 
October 7995. 


Patric Walker 


Sir Philip Oppenheimer 


Hom his bedroom window In 
the Greek village of Lindos, 
Patric Wilker could see the 
Temple of Athene on the 
Acropolis of Rhodes. It was a 
fitting view for the man hailed 
as the world's greatest as- 
trologer, whose columns have 
been essential reading for the 
past 30 years formfllions of de- 
voted followers in almost every 
country of the globe. 

Born on 25 September 1931 
in Hackensack, New Jersey, 
Walker was the third of four 
children of Yorkshire parents 
who had emigrated in the 1920s. 
The family returned to Whitby 
when Walker was four but his 
childhood was scarred by the 
death of his mother when he 
was seven, an event which con- 
vinced him that “nothing could 
ever happen to me in life that 
would be greater than that 
loss.” 

He attended a private 
Catholic school, was posted to 
India and Pakistan with the 
RAF during national service 
and moved to London to learn 
accountancy in the late 1950s. 
Before discovering astrology 
he attempted various other ca- 
reers including launching a dub 
in London and becoming a 
minor property developer. 

His path to astrological en- 
lightenment began in 1960 
when he happened, at an ele- 
gant London dinner party, to sit 
next to an American astrologer, 
Helene Hoskins, later to be- 
come the legendary “Celeste" 



Walker, astrology 


at Harpers and Queen. She 
chose him to be her sole disci- 
ple and, over the next six years, 
taught him everything she knew 
about astrology. 

When the avant-garde glossy 
magazine Nova, wanted an as- 
trologer when it was launched 
in the mid-1960s Hoskins sug- 
gested Walker. She was later to 
confide to a mutual acquain- 
tance, “I knew Patric would be 
good, but not this good." He 
went on to take overtire Celeste 
column in 1974, then worked for 
the Mirror magazine before 
moving on in 1976 to Associat- 
ed Newspapers, where be wrote 
for the Evening Standard and the 
Mail on Sunday. 

He discovered Lindos on a 
brief visit to the island of 
Rhodes in 1979, fell in love with 
it on sight and knew “instantly 
that it was where I wanted to live 
for the rest of my life”. His days 


started at 5.30am, when he 
would begin writing he columns 
by hand under the orange tree 
in the cobbled courtyard of his 
picturesque but modest rented 
vffla. He always denied being in 
possession of my special cosmic 
privileges. However, his per- 
ceptive and intuitive skills as an 
interpreter of the astrological 
equation meant that he was un- 
rivalled in the world of media 
astrology. 

Shrugging off the psychic 
powers which many believed 
him to possess, he once told me: 
“Even if one has them, I don't 
think it’s something one should 
be aware of. Whatever these 
personal gifts are, they are not 
to be exploited or boasted 
about. 

“If you honestly believe that 
your existence on this planet is 
valid and that you are born at 
a given moment in time, then 
astrology seems to me to be a 
sort of accurate indicator - not 
of bow your life is planned out 
for you but of the framework 
within which you are born 
which encompasses your par- 
ents, their background, what 
you're likely to inherit in the way 
of ideals, principles and knowl- 
edge, all the thing s tha t make 
a human being.” 

He was never able to draw up 
his own horoscope, befog un- 
aware of his precise time of 
birth. 

A large, silver-haired, hand- 
some man, he possessed the ac- 
claimed Lib ran charm and love 


of life. He adored throwing 
parties and could be outra- 
geously generous. At a recent 
birthday party of mine, he in- 
sisted on bringing and prepar- 
ing all the food himself. Earlier 
this year he took a group ,of : 
. some 20 friends for. a week's 
skiing in Kitzbuhl, in Austria. 

Despite befog a friend and 
confidant to the celebrated and 
elite, many of whom - such as 
the Beaties and Eton John -he 
got to know when they were 
starting out in the 1960s, he al- 
ways denied that he was “as- 
trologer to the stats". His 
favourite saying, borrowed by 
John Lennon for his final 
record jacket, after Walker 
mentioned it to him over break- 
fast in New York, was “life is 
what happens while you’re 
making other plans." 

Despite his insistence that be 
was but a skilled interpreter of 
an ancient art, there is a telling 
incident which happened to 
him on a visit to the ancient Or- 
acle at Delphi - once the sanc- 
tuary and oracle of Apollo - 
with some friends. Unable to 
find the precise site of the Gr- 
ade, they asked a local man, 
who simply pointed at Walker. 

It was sometiung which even the 
world’s greatest astrologer was 
unable to explain satisfactorily. 

Sally Brampton 


During a time when racing in 
Britain has become increasing- 
ly dominated by hugely wealthy 
owners from abroad, one of the 
most successful home-based 
owner-breeders in the last rvo 
decades has ; . been Philip 
Oppeohdraerja . . » . 

His famous black and white 
halved colours have been car- 
ried with dstinctitm at the high- 
est level, with horses like the 
1982 1,000 Guineas winner On 
the House and the 1987 Derby 
ronner-up Most Welcome, both 
of which be bred. 

But Oppenheimer’s contri- 
bution to racing ended not just 
with his own horses. He played 
a significant part in the ad- 


vancement of sponsorship, 
without which the sport would 


Patric William HbJkcr, astrologer 
bom Hackensack, New Jersey 25 
September 1931; died London S 
October 1995. 


without which the sport would 
struggle to survive today. 

His family's diamond com- 
pany De Beers had a huge ef- 
fect on racing with its 
long-standing sponsorship of 
the King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth Diamond Stakes at 
Ascot, among the top races in 
the world. That sponsorship 
started in 1972, and Philip Op- 
penheimer won his “own” race 
in 1978 with the victory of He 
de Bourbon, in which he owned 
a share. The colt also won the 
Coronation Cup a year later as 
a four-year-old. 

Educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge, where he was a box- 
ing blue, Oppenheimer was a 
member of the famous Anglo- 
South African diamond family. 
He joined the company in 1934, 


starting in the Central Selling 
Organisation, learning the in- 
tricacies of sorting and valuing 
rough diamonds, first in 
London, then in Antwerp. 

He served on the board of De 
?nda$ chair- 
mmof Stifinf its branches, the 
Diamond Trading Company, 
from 1975, during a particular- 
ly difficult time for the compa- 
ny, and it is to his credit that it 
was not forepazably tarnished by 
association with apartheid. 

Despite having briefly ridden 
as an amateur rider, Oppen- 
heiineT did not start to own 
horses until his late forties. His 
first winner was Little Redskin 
in 1959. 

Six years later he made a sig- 
nificant purchase, the Has- 
combe Stud in Newmarket, 
which he merged with his own 
Valiant Stud, named after his 
children Valerie and Anthony. 
It was from here that most of 
his top winners were bred. 

Many of them descend from 
one of his first brood mare pur- 
chases, Stop Your Tickling. She 
prodneed Miba, who won two 
top races for fillies in 1965, the 
Princess Elizabeth and Pretty 
Polly Stakes. She in turn was 
dam of African Dancer, third to 
Fawneese in the 1976 Oaks. 

African Dancer produced 
the good han dicapper On 
Show, herself dam of the 
leading juvenile Welney, and 
his half-sister Inchmurrfo, 
winner of the Chfld Stakes and 
dam of Inchmor, a leading 


miler during the 1993 season. 

Oppenheimer achieved the 
ambition of any owner in win- 
ning a Classic, the 1982 1,000 
Guineas, with On the House, 
which was also third in the 
Irish equivalent and beat the 
colts and- the older generation 
in the Sussex Stakes at Good- 
wood. At the same Goodwood 
meeting, another Oppenheimer 
fifly, Dancing Rocks, beat that 
year's Oaks winner Time 
Charter in the Nassau Stakes. 

When Oppenheimer did buy 
racehorses, rather than breed 
his own, the purchases were of- 
ten shrewd. One example was 
the Derby runner-up Most Wel- 
come, whose form had tapered 
off by the time Oppenheimer 
bought him in 1988. He went on 


to be placed in the Turf Classic 
at Belmont Park, one of Amer- 


ica's top turf races, and beat a 
field of outstanding toilers as a 



fivc-ycar-oid in th 1989 
Lockings Slakes at Nc ury. 

Oppenheimer, wi was 
elected to the Jockey ib in 
1971, shared his racing arests 
with his son Anthony, v jgko 
became a director of D Sirs. 
- Huy had about 2 (rood 
mares at Hascombc, it al- 
though they raced most their 
produce, some were a l as 
yearlings and some aftoieir 
raring careers. He was {abate 
that neither Pelerin mjon 
the House fetched thd re- 
serves when offered for jilic 
auction as yearlings, as »th 
went on to great succ es, 
Pelerin was fourth in the :r- 
by in 1980 and won seven ip 
races as a four-year-old in !). 

One of his potentially be ii- 
lies. Sally Rous, was killc in 
November 1990 on a reti 
flight from New York whcr&e 
had finished second in foe B- 
weiser Breeders* Cup. Tlfe 
was more bad luck five nmijs 
later when the promising a, 
Welney, died after fracturing, 
pelvis on the gallops. i 

Richard GrifTl! 


Philip Jack Oppenheimer, d, 
mond dealer and racehorse 
err bom London 29 OctoH 
1916; Director, De Beers Cii 
solidated Mines and De 
Centenary AG 1956-95; cha\ 
man. Diamond Trading Com 
party 1975-95; Kt 1970; marm 4 
1935 Pamela Fcnn Stirling foil 
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Oppenhetmer: racehorses 


son, one daughter); died Lond<* 
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8 October 1995. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 


BAINES: On S October 1995, Freder- 
ick Hany, artist. in his SSlhycar. Dear- 
ly loved bnsbaod of Pauline. 

Cxesatum Friday 13 October, ai 
230pm, Golden Green Gwrworiiiin. 
If desired, cm Ooweis only to HJ. 
Bent ^ Gomgiaiiy. Aberdeen Place, 

CRAV: On Saturday 7 October 1995, Fte- 
ler, passed away at Wfcrmgs Green 
Wharf. Much kmd, be wflTbe sadly 
missed by Jadde. Rachel. Louise, 
Fletcher and all who knew him. The 
funeral is to take place on Friday 13 
October. Service at St Peter's Church, 
C^versham, at 1pm. followed by com- 
mittal at the Reading Crematorium 
for i JOpm. All en quiries and flotal 
tributes or, if desned, donations in lieu 
of flowers to the British Heart Foun- 


opcrative Funeral Service. 75-81 
Southampton Sued. Reading, Tele- 
phone 01734 874473. 


phone 01734 874473. 

KBJJNQhOa6tktobert99S,peaee- 
lullv in his sk^. Hans, beloved he 
band of the late ftgnr. father of Anne, 
Krmdfalber of Sally, Richard and 
John, great -grandfather of Joel, 
James, Benjamin, Joseph. Afexandcr 
*od Lake. Fhscral at udders Orecn 
Crematorium (West Chapel), Friday 
13 October at l Lam. family flowere 


, Birthdays 

Mr Lance Cairns, cricketer, 46; Sir 
John Cassels, former Director- 
General, National Economic De- 
velopment Office, 67; Mr Winston 
Churcfafll MP, 55; Mr Charies Dance, 
actor, 49, Miss Laura Davies, golfer, 
32; Mcs Karlene Davis, Deputy Gen- 
eral Secretary, Royal College of 
Midwtves, 49: Mx Tfcd Edgar, show 
jumper, 60; Miss Fiona Fullerton, ac- 
tress, 39; Mr David Gascoyne, poet, 
79; The Right Rev Alastair Haggart, 
former Bishop of Edinburgh. 80; Sir 
Peter Kemp, former dvil servant, 61 ; 
Lord Kincraig, former senator of the 
College of Justice in Scotland, 77; 
Professor John Large, acoustics en- 
gineer, 65; Mr Charles Madge, au- 
thor and sociologist, 83; Mr Daniel 
Massey, actor. 62; Professor Howard 
Newby. Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Southampton, 48; Mr Nicholas 
Parsons, broadcaster, 67; The Right 
Rev Kenneth Pillar, form er Suffra- 
ge Bishop of Hertford, 71; Mr 
Harold Pinter, playwright, 65; Dr Bri- 
an Smith, Principal, Univeisity of 
Wales. College of Cardiff. 62; The 
Bari of Stockton, publisher, 5% Mr 
Chris Thrrant, broadcaster, 49; Mr 
Frank H. Taylor, former MP and 
chartered accountant, 88; Mr 
Richard Thornton, Lead-Lieutenant 
of Surrey, 73; Mr Midge Ure, tack 
singer, 42; MrBen^ actor, 4ft 
Mr Willard White, baritone, 49. 


cometti, sculptor, 1901; Theksrious 
Sphere Monk pianist and pioneer of 


“bop", 1918. Deaths: Pra Filippo Lip- 
pi, painter, 1469; Ugo fNiccolo) 
Foscolo, poet; 1827; Katherine Mayo, 
social reformer and author, 1940; 
Rrlftfi Kaf (Edith Gforattoa Gasaon), 
aqger, 1963; Eddie (Edward Israel 
Iskowitz) Cantor, entertainer and ac- 
tor, 1964; Sir Ralph David Richard- 
son, actor, 1983; Yul Bryan erfYoul 
Biyner), actor, 1985; George Orson 
Welles, actor and producer, 1985. On 
this day: the Saracens were defeat- 
ed by the Franks under Charles 
Maud at the Battle of Runs, 732; the 
fourth and present building of the 
Theatre Royal, Drmy Lane, opened. 
1812; rioters burnt down No triagbam 
Castie over rejection of the Reform 
Bill, 1 83 frHemy Morton Stanley met 
Dr Livingstone at U]§i, 1871; Sir John 
Betjeman became Poet Laureate, 
1972. Today is the Feast Day of St 
Cetbomns, St Daniel, Saints Eu- 
lamphis and Eulampia, St Francis 
Borgia, Sr Gereon, St Mahaxsapor 
and StPauUnus of York. 


National Gallery: Nicholas Pe nn y, 
“Myths and Fables (if): Piero di 
Cosnno. Landscape and the Nature 
of Man", lpm. 


Information order despite risk of violence 


Luncheons 

Engttlb^ptfddag Union 
Mr Martin Bell, Foreign Affairs 
Correspondent, BBC Television, 
spoke about his new book In Harms' 
Way- Reflections af a War Zone Thug 
at a literary luncheon hdd yesterday 
by the Ensjish-Speakfog Union, at 
Dartmouth House, London WL 
Baroness Brigs to eke. Chairman. 


Coca-Cob) Co and another v 
Gilbey and others; Qtancery 
Division (Mr Justice Ligbnnan); 
15 September 1995 


LAW REPORT 


10 October 1995 


Lectures 


Royal Over-Seas 
League 

Dr N. Brian Smith, C h ai r man, BAA, 
was the guest speaker at a meeting 
of the Royal Over-Seas League’s 
Discussion Circle held yesterday 
evening at Over-Seas House, St 
James’s, London SWL His subject 
was “Does Britain Need Runways, 
Terminals or Motorways?” Mr Tbm 

Lanaley presided. 


only please, bat donations if desired 
to the Starlight Foundation, do Lev- 


erton and Sons Ltd, 212 EversboU 
Street, London NW1 ]J2D (0171-387 
607J). 


AaMBLCwaM hr Gansu BIRTHS. MAX- 
WAGE a DEATHS iBktta, Adoptbac, Mao- 


rSZda 54= are, Canary WJwrf; L^te£l4 
SDL kfcpbaa'dn 9 171-2*3 20U *ffn*dloll71- 
3» 2910. Ctar*c» are £C50 a Hot (VAT odra). 


Anniversaries 

Births! Jean -Antoine Watteau, 
painter, 1684; Giuseppe Forttmio 
Francesco Verdi, composer, 1813; 
Slephanus Johannes Pantos Kruger, 
fanner and Boer statesman. 1825; Is- 
abella CL Queen of Spain, 1830; 
William Richard Morris, first Vis- 
count Nuffield, 1877; Helen Hayes 
(Helen Hayes Brown), stage and 
screen actress, 1900; Alberto Gia- 


Victoria and Albert Museum: Alex 
Buck, “Designs and Objects Inspired 
fay Nature”, 230pm. 

British Museum: Ren3e Friedman, 
“Petroglyphs and Pebbles; erava- 
tkms at Hjtiakonpolis”, 1 J5pm. 
National Portrait Galtary: Judith 
l^rndergastjT^adKnKllylJgfatthe 
conversion of John Henry Newman 
to the Roman Catholic Church”, 
1.10pm- 

Highgata literary aadSdentillcIn- 
stitnrioa, London N6: Martin Raff, 
“Why Have So Many of Our Grib to 
Km Themselves So That We Can 
Live?", 7.45pm. 

Exeter University: Professor Peter 
Sam, “Pits, Quarries, Mines and 

Minerals 1 ', 1-lOm. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 


The public interest and the in- 
terest of a plalnttfif whose rights 
had been infringed in obtafu- 
ing information from a party to 
the infringement outweighed 
the interest of the infringer in 
arokfing any risk of violence to 
which he might be exposed by 
providing the information. 

Mr Justice Ughtman dis- 
missed an application by the 
16fo defendant. Pencils 
Perideous, also known as 
Peter Smith, for a discharge of 
an Anton Piller order requir- 
ing him to provide certain 
infonnation. 

The plaintiffs, on discover- 
ing a large-scale criminal or- 
ganisation manufacturing and 
selling counterfeit Coca-Cola 
and Schweppes lemonade. 


Mr Perideous complied with 
the onfersaveforproyidnigthe 
required infonnation. He ap- 
pfied for a discharge of that part 
of the order on the grounds that 
the information would incrim- 
inate him in c riminal proceed- 
ings and his and his family’s 
safely would be at risk be- 
cause those involved bad a 
propensity towards violence. 
David StoddU (GUdsym, Bimang- 
ham) for Mr Perideous; Peter Leaver 
QG and Mickael Tbpping (Rouse A 
Co) for the plaintiffs. 


TWMBCtall^Itaron,N«i<nl AobleSo- 
law fc* the NAS/Doretopaxsm Thw 


IsukIk* the NAS/Dccdopmn Thw 
rang appeal In the nor aduut at Robot 
CMat HbM, artSng HaD, StidnsMl, f'lmb 
Y«Man= and isPnsidnM, Stas tfe-CHUnor 




_ Scnfee to finlkt ni the Rop! 
AcHhayoritea|,LoadoDSW] L Th Ma 
erca»H*twiiUDrfikcwKattolnBDoaa<Vfe . 
Un^fcifdofteHtwnwHotpftalAanallCiB- 

tUconCMiU&StDHidinwfer Dirtied 
SoUea,SaUannid Ainnen. OMefauHaL L«- 
odnWftndaacn&OKeeptioaniaJdofCha- 
ttrtmj Qrtbadal Edocttfan Cartic, SI Anofi 
MKe.LwdoaSWt.TbeDwhcMcCSenifi&i] 
Si Boa Ifefcou Stat C m, St Boa, Qnnhrfa. 
PrtemAknata.PrMiieu of fee Condi of 
ifccIhHbbSdMMlitfiflnK, incndmCtfewc View 

■ Af riwR. rvl rl. ■■■ I n— aT » 


junctions restraining infringe- 
ment of trademark and passing 
off and damages The plaintiff 

obtained an Anton PiUer order 
against Mr Perideous requir- 
ing him to allow the plaintiffs 
to search his premises, to de- 
liver np certain Items and doc- 
uments and lo give infonnation 
relating to thewtere^ouis of 
items, documents, addresses 
used by. the oreaniiatiQiLand 
the names of those involved ■ 


Mr jnstkx Iightman said that 
section 72 of the Supreme 
Court Art 1981 provided that 
the fact that compliance with 
on order might expose a per- 
son to crminal proceedings for 
a related offence should not ex- 
cuse that person from answer- 
fog or complying with the order 
if the order was made in pro- 
ceedfogs for infringement of 
trade mark or passing off, The 
first ground therefore had no . 
substance. 

Mr Perideous applied to 
gwe further evidence about 
the risk of violence in foe ab- 
sence of the plaintiffs and their 
fogal representatives; In ad- 


1 /$ evidence if it was at the 
same time made available to 
foe other party. A judge could 
not receive or act on evidence 
which was not then or later to 
be made available to the oth- 
er party or the other party’s 
lawyers and experts. That 
course was totally objectionable 
to the court. 

Accepting the evidence at 
face value and' taking it as es- 
tablished that there was a real 
risk of physical violence the 

question rased was whether the 

existence of such a risk was a 
sufficient ground for discharg- 
ing the order for disclosure. 
The interest of the plaintiffs in 
obtaining foe infonnation must 
be balanced against the inter- 
est of Mr Perideous in avoid- 
ing foe risk of violence to 
himself and his family. 

In any ordinary case where 
foe plaintiff had a pressing 
need for the information, the 
existence of the ride of violence 
ajpinst the potential informant 
should not outweigh foe mter- 
est ofthe p laintiff m obtaining 

the infoi i i Bitinm TTu* min — 


acibo Fte Art SbefcQK, 


only receive and act on one par- 


requied that foe law should not 
he deflected from following its 

Ordinary course. 

In a rase such as foe present 
where the evidence established 


that the person possessed of in- 
formation tras a party to the in- 
fringement. the fact that his 
associates lad a propensitv to- 
wards violence could not ex- 
empt him rom the ordinary 
obligation hi posed on such a 
tortfeasor to provide the in- 
formation reccssaiy to pi 
and preserve the interests i 
victim. 

The publit interest likewise 
required tht same result. In 
particular thirc was public in- 
terest (1) in tie suppression as 
soon as possibc of the fraud on 
the public; (2.that tortfeasors 
should not h*o the comfort 
that they can -Void the oWlu. 
atioa to mafo disclosure bv 
pleading riskof danger n\ 
themselves; (3)foat men of vi- 
olence should tot he able by 
threats to siler* those with 
knowledge of thtir WFuaedivin»- 
and that (4) thc*vj| menof 

should he td«uificd and 
promptly and eftetivuly dealt 

The interest of he plaintiffs 
IhcmterestofMrtriclnSsi, 
.2? 0rd ?. r f ^k'losure 


■Wag Hui TwBarrwier 
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news analysis 


awarding of the 1995 Nobel prizes has gone smoothly, so far. That’s just the way they like it in Stockholm, explains Paul Vallely 


No controversy please, we’re Swedish 


T to down, four to go, and all safe 
sj far. There was universal 
acdam yesterday in the scientific 
woril when the Nobel Prize for 
Medcrne, worth $lm this year, was 


- — hus jwoi, was 

wan by two Americans and a Ger- 
tlfoi * ‘ ‘ 


manfor their pioneering work on 
the cveloproenl of embryos. Work- 
ing nth the tiny fruit fly, they have 
dtsovered how genes control the 
fomabon of organs - which could 
haw significant implications in 
undjre Landing the causes of con- 
genial malformations in human 
beiqs. 

: Ceers all round then, as there 
werdast week when the man known 
thraghout Ireland as Seamus 
Earous was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. Today comes 
the Iobel Prize for Economics, with 
the )hysics and chemistry prizes 
tomrrow and the peace prize on 
Fridy. They will be awarded “to 
tbos who, during the preceding 
yeai shall have conferred the great- 
est enefit on mankind”, to quote 
fror tile will of the man who left the 
mory for the annual awards, Alfred 
Beihard Nobel, the Swedish 
cfaemt, engineer, industrialist and 
pads! inventor of dynamite. 

lie judges at the Royal Swedish 
Acdeiny of Sciences (who judge 
pixucs, chemistry and economics), 
thatoyal Caroline Medico- Chirur- 
gid Institute (physiology or medi- 
an), the Swedish Academy of Let- 
Lei (literature) and the Norwe gian 

Noel Committee (peace) mil be 
pUsed if the next four prove as 
urori traversal. For this year’s prize 
fomedicine was anno unced against 
a orm of controversy in the prize’s 
hmeland, where a leading news- 
paer last month reported that a 
prvious medicine prize had been 
fed by a pharmaceutical company. 

Phe newspaper, Dagens Nyheter , 
asged that Rita Levi-Montalcini 
wa in 1986, for her discovery of 
ave growth factors, because of an 
aborate campaign by her 
aployer, the Italian drug firm 
Bia. It claimed the company devel- 
oed lies with a key member of the 
yarding body, mduding giving him 
small prize and paying far a trip 
lr bis wife. Academy officials 
imtted the account, attacking the 



ical opportunism. Heaney, some 
say, gets it now because H is tirneh 
in the Irish peace process, just as 
jrdunerg 


newspaper, which it claimed had 
“put together unrelated facts to 
make a story” and pointing out that 
the judges’ choice was validated by 
the reaction of the scientific com- 
munity, whose members warmly 
applauded the selection. 

But though most observers accept 
the judges' explanation, the amir 
has sparked a debate about the 
independence of the secretive med- 
icine prize committee. The Internet 
has been abuzz with ail manner of 
unsubstantiated speculation. Nobel 
judges, like ail top scientists, are 
mcreasmgly intertwined with indus- 
try over research money and sup- 
port, said one of the more moder- 
ate voices, PC Jersild, a Swedish 
medical ethirisL Medical and phar- 
maceutical industries provide career 
paths for scientists and pay far con- 
ferences and research at umveiritie^ 


he said, winch “creates a network of 
interdependence.” 

All of this is rather new. The 
Nobel prize has become the ultimate 
accolade in the sciences precisely 
because it is almost always awarded 
to the right people. Of course there 
are the odd exceptions, as in 1974 
when the prize for physics was won 
by the Cambridge astrophysicist 
Antony Hewishfor his discovery of 
a new class of stars, pulsars. “Some 
fell it unfair," says John Maddox, the 
editor of the prestigious science 
journal Nature , “because, though 
Hewish was director of the project, 
it was a research assistant, Jocelyn 
Bell, who did the actual work. It Iras 
to be said she has behaved with 
extraordinary composure ever 
since.” 

Then there was the case of Red 
Hoyle, acknowledged Ity maty in the 


scientific community as having done 
the key thmldpg on the atomic 
nuclear synthesis which takes place 
in the Sun and other stars. But it was 
his co-worker William Fowler who 
won the prize in 1983. “One of the 
things the Nobel camnrittee does not 
like is controversy ” says Maddox, 
“and Hoyle had gained a reputation 
as a hothead for walking oat of Cam- 
bridge, where he was professor, in 
a row over an appointment” He also 
posited the idea that life had arrived 
on Earth from outer space, which 
seemed “unnecessarily nutty”. 

But these are the exceptions - 
unlike the awards of the Nobel 
prizes for literature and for peace, 
which have both been frequently 
criticised- The difference ties in the 
nature of the disciplines, which is 
something the founder of the prizes 
failed to spot. Nobel himself 


achieved his reputation in scientific 
disciplines. In 1865 he invented the 
blasting cap, a device for detonating 
explosives, which was hailed by his 
peers as the greatest advance in the 
science of explosives since the dis- 
covery of blade powder. Thro years 
later he came up with dynamite. 

Because science is an exact disci- 
pline it is relatively easy to measure 
success, especially if you wait for peer 
approbation before awarding a prize, 
which is what the Nobel committees 
often do - William Fowler waited 
nearly 30 years for his and Peyton 
Rous, who discovered a cancer virus 
in 1903, waited 66 years for his. 

The laureates are selected from 
nominations made tty senior figures 
in each field. Deliberation and vot- 
ing are secret at all stages, and the 
judges brook no appeal from the dis- 
appointed or the outraged. 


They can cope with that in the sci- 
ences. But literature and peace are 
different creatures altogether. 
Nobel’s expertise here was only that 
of the dilettante - in his youth he 
bad written poetry in English and 
the beginnings of a novel were 
found among his papers after his 
death. There was something equally 
amateurish about his pacifism, which 
he seems to have acquired from an 
Austrian baroness friend who was 
also a novelist manqu£ - the man 
who invented dynamite hoped that 
its destructive powers would bring 
about an end lo wars. literary worth 
and the nature of peace are some- 


thing altogether more subjective. 


le prize for literature has been 
dogged by accusations of favouritism 
- the French, for some reason, won 
it 11 times early on. More recently 
there have been allegations of potit- 


Nadine Gordimer got ii lo mark the 
death of apartheid and Wole 
Soyinka to bolster democracy in 
Nigeria. Most controversial have 
been the long lists of the great who 
were not honoured - Thomas 
Hardy, James Joyce and Graham 
Greene (blocked, it is said, by one 
embittered Academician).' Set 
against that is the long list of laure- 
ate nonentities whom history has 
forgotten. And then there are those 
- like Jean-Paul Sartre and Boris 
Pasternak - who declined it foi 
political reasons or those who were 
instructed by their governments tr- 
refuse it, Hitler forbad all Germans 
to accept Nobel prizes from 1937 
after the peace prize was awarded to 
a German pacifist in 1935 - some- 
thing which the dictator interpreted 
as an affront to him . 

Peace, naturally, is the mosi 
tumultuously controversial of all 
the prizes. Given the nature of con- 
flict, an award to anyone instru- 
mental in bringing about its end is 
bound to irritate those with vested 
interests in Its preservation. 
Nowhere is this more so than when 
the winners have been involved in 
the fighting themselves. 

Bitter laughter greeted the award 
to the two protagonists in the Viet- 
nam War, Henry Kissinger and the 
North Vietnamese leader Le Due 
Tho. There was no rejoicing in cer- 
tain quarters when Menachem 
Begin and Anwar Sadat won it for 
the start of the Middle East peace 
process in 1978 or, more recently, 
when it was shared by Messrs Arafat. 
Peres and Rabin. 

The New Right even objected 
when it went in 1992 to the 
Guatemalan Indfan-rights activist 
Rigoberta Menchu, whose father, 
mother and brother bad been killed 
while protesting about human-rights 
abuses tty the military. 

The award of the literature prize 
to Seamus Heaney probably means 
that the peace prize will not go this 
year to Geny Adams and John 
Hume. But you never can tell. 
Everything seems to be going a bit 
too smoothly so far. 


Science winners 


Science losers 


Peace 


Literature 



-*4 ABmrt Einstein: did not win 
it for his most famous 
v research krto relativity. Won 
the physics prize in 1921 for 
the photoelectric affect, 
which was considered more 
important, and more 
experimental, in those days 



Mflfflam Shockley: 

American who shared' Nobel 
physics prize In 1956 tor his 
development of the 
transistor. Afterwards worked 
on the genetics of race 



Red Hoyle: British astronomer 
and ardent opponent of the Big 
Bang theory who proposed a 
theory on the formation of 
atoms within stars. Hte criticism 
of the Nobel committee tor not 
giving the prize to a research 
student of Tony Hewtsh, who went on to win it, 
jeoparefised his chances of Winning 



Robert Edwards and 
Patrick Steptoe (left): 
pioneered In-vitro fertilisation, 
culminating in the birth of the 
first test-tube child, Louise 
Brown, in 1978. Steptoe has 
since died and the prize is 
not awarded posthumously 



Robert Shuman: 

Ranchman who failed to win 
despite his devotion to 
setting up the forerunner of 
the European Union and 
efforts at post-war Franco- 
German reconciliation 



Leo Tolstoy: Russian author 
who said he was “very glad" 
not to win the prize. The 
Academy was, in 1901, too 
conservative to countenance 
Tolstoy's avant-garde writing. 
The prize was to be awarded 
tor idealistic work: Tolstoy 
didn't fit the bill 



Red Sanger: British 
biochemist who won 
; chemistry Nobel prize twice: 

1 once in 1958 for his 
determination of the structure 
of the insOUn molecule and 
as a joint winner in 1980 tor 
the determination of base 
sequences in nucleic adds 



Sfr Alexander fronting: 

Briton who won physiology 
or medicine prize In 1945 
tor his discovery of penidlHn. 
He made the initial 
observations, but Ernst 
Chain and Howard Florey 
developed the first antibiotic 



Stephen Hawking: the 
best-known cosmologist in 
Britain and probably the world. 
He will probably never receive 
a Nobel because his work is 
too theoretical, is he too 
famous tor a Nobel? 



Harry Kroto: Sussex 
university chemist who 
dscovered a new form of 
carbon. This molecule is in 
the shape of a ball and Its 
existence has opened up a 
whole new field of chemistry. 
Kroto could still win it, but 
time may be running out 



Desmond Tutu: former 
Bishop of Johannesburg, 
won in 1983 for 
improvement of community 
relations in South Africa 



Samuel Beckett Irish writer 
won in 1969 for his 
innovative and inspired writing 
which, according to the 
committee, uplifted 
“destitute’’ modem man 
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Presidents ctf the Oxbridge unions are not usually meek, unambitious 
types — consider the examples of Messrs Heseltine and third and Mesdames 
Benazir Bhutto and Ariaima Stassinopoulos-Huffington. But the current 
incumbent at Cambridge, one David Branch, a third-year reading Archaeology 
and Anthropology with “no plans” for a political career, is more audacious 
than all his pred cessors put together. He has arranged for Libya’s Colonel 
Gaddafi to speak at the union. 

On 22 Novem er (assuming he has finished ejecting Libya's Palestinians) 
Jaddafi will deb te the motion: “This house believes that the West cannot 
remain as guardi in to world affairs." His, 

- adversary is Sir 1 aurence Martin, 

_ * director of the R iyal Institute of 
International Af airs. Branch’s plan is 
„\ ‘lo link up Gadc afi via satellite, which 
. Will be switched bff when we want to 
f : have a ’normaT flebate among ourselves 
\-.rflerwards.” • . 

Should thingsrun smoothjyilwm.be 
; .*• ic first time thit Gaddafi, whom our 
government dotfs not deal with, has ever 
i v seen granted a public platform in this •. 
xmntiy. But Giddafi may drop out at 
1 . Sir Teddy 'Bytor’s 
helped with the 

•ii* irrangemcnl, *ani: “One^mpfy does 
1» tot get a straifitf *yes’ or *no from 
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Gaddafi at Oxbridge? 


UanH 
independent, 
nr 


rs article in yesterday’s 
explaining his reasons 
w amiH ^.toLabonn rang alarm 
>eHs with thl right former members 

if the \bungConserva fives who 

Wfectedtoise SDP in 1981- Some of 

Jbem think pe has copied their 
When we resigned 
Is the director of the Thiy 
irtment,” says one, 

, be sat in our sweeting 
party chairman, Lord 
, when we had to explain 
tor resignation.'* 
think* that apart from a 
■illar use of imagery 
versos positivism, etc) 
one direct lift from the 

sit It is the description 

as “a new politics of 
and indtostv^aess, of 
it appeals to oor better 


statement. 
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vith the 
Hi 
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wture"/ob?ioSsty the party is 

, hut none the leas Fm sure 


the coincidence wfi) get , 
psychoanalysts producing theories on 
thelongerityofthesubaMiscionslike 
there’s no tomorrow. 


To the Grouch© Chib fora double 
celebration Hindi; on the one hand to 
welcome the celebrated black 
American writerWalter Mosky 
(Clinton’s favourite author) to these 
shores, and on the other to 
congratulate Angus McKinnon, the 
new editor of GQ on his appointment. 

McKinnon, 42, is a rather different 
char acter from his noisy, ebullient 
predecessor, the late Michael 
Venneuien. Attired iabis customary 
tweed jacket, he tipped only now and 
i fren from his wine glass, making 
quiet, intelligent conversation all the 
while- But there is a sense, none the 
less, that much of Venneuien lives on 
in him - not just because he was 
Venneulen’a deputy for several years, 


but because Venneuien was 
instrumental in introducing 
McKinnon to his new bride - Rowan 
Pelting. “Since Michael brought 
Rowan era. board GQ as his secretary 
he always patted himself on the back 
for oar pairing, ” McKinnon confided. 
But Venn eulen ’s patron age turned 
into something of a mixed blessing 
for the duo. lb sty their relationship 
was subjected to intense office 
scrutiny would be an understatement 
“When Rowan and I started going 
out 1 thought it was my duty to 
inform Michael,” says McKinnon. 
“When I’d finished, he looked at me 
and said Angus, that is absolutely 
fine, but all 1 really want to know is 
how many times you've slept with 
hex’." 


Last week at the National Gallery an 
American rendered a new; 
(Humiliating verdict on the long- 
standing debate over Van Eyck’s The 
Arnotfim Marriage. (For those who 
don’t know; the picture is of a man 
and a woman in 15th century dress, 
but the woman in the picture has a 
large bump on her middle: is it the 
dress or is it pregnancy?) This 
particular man did not know any of 
this. So when a gallery grade asked 
him what he thought the picture 
represented, he whipped out his 
hook of English idioms. “Seems to 
me,” the American finally 
wn^«ytit*d in loud, deep South 
tones: “there’s sore bin some 
shoo tin’ before the Twelfth.’’ 


The unexpected also occurred at 
London’s South Rank last week when, 
surrounded by minders, Salman 
Rushdie arrived unannounced to join 
fo readings by Umberto Eco and 
Mario Vargas Llosa. As^ ever, Rushdie 
stole the show. He marched in just as 
the coarpdre was starting to introduce 
Eco and Vfcrgas Iiosa and received a 
huge ovation for several minutes. He 
responded with lots of regal waving; 
At the end one could not move for _ 
crowds 'wanting to get him to sign his 
books. It was, aD in all, real puke- 
making stuff. But if Eco and \fargas 
Llosa - the two whom the programme 
had billed - were annoyed, rhty did 
not show it Indeed Ecq went so far as 


to make a joke on stage. He got up 
and read incomprehensibly fast in 
Italian for a good five minutes. He 
made sure his audience was 
completely baffled before snapping 
his book shut with relish and saying 
“now ... een English?" 



RustxGe steals the show 


One might imagine that the British 
gay community would welcome the 

arrivsJ here of Andrew SuDfran, 
editor of Washington’s political 
journal, the New RepubSc, and 
prominent gay thmbr. Hie portion 
in the right-wing establishment 
means that his new book. Virtually 
Normal , is Hhety substantially to 
widen general awareness of the 
difficulties faced by homosexuals. But 
the gay pressure groups are forious 
that a debate organised fay the 
Guanfian launching SuIBvan’s book is 
to be held on Wednesday the same 
night as a party to celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of the Gay liberation 
Movement Fnrthermore, Outrage’s 
leader; Peter Tatchell, feds that the 
panel debating honiosexnality is 
unrepresentative of the issues of 
modem homosexuality 
The Guardian replies that it 
cannot help the date - ft is the only 
one Sullivan could make, and it has 
added on to its panel Angela Mason 
of the lobbying group Stonewall. 
ThtcheQ and his cronies are stDI 
peered. Over to Suzanne Moore, who 
is on the paneb “It would be sensible 
to indnda someone from Outrage," 
she says, “not least because if they 
are not represented they wfil create a 
disturbance on the night 



Living in a town or city 
can mean expensive 
insurance. But not 
always. For a more 
competitive quote, 
call us on the 
number below. 


General Accident 
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France peers into 
the blackness 


A French “Black Wednesday" appears 
to be looming. The pressure on the 
franc and the troubles of the economy as 
France tries to keep pace with Germany 
all sound terribly reminiscent of the UK, 
autumn 1992, just before we tumbled out 
of the Exchange Rate Mechanism. The 
financial markets are selling the currency 
in the belief that its value cannot keep up 
with the mark. The French central bank 
has raised interest rates to stop a serious 
run on the currency. Meanwhile, econo- 
mists think French policy doesn't add up. 
Because interest rates are so high, and the 
currency so overvalued, they argue, the 
home economy cannot grow and unem- 
ployment cannot falL And the government 
deficit is too high, not least because of the 
cost of supporting the jobless. 

The British sirens beckon: forget shad- 
owing the mark, cut interest rates, let the 
franc float, and just watch while growth 
increases and unemployment fails, as it 
has in Britain since Black Wednesday. But 
devaluation is not an easy option for Pres- 
ident Jacques Chirac. The political risks 
are more severe, and the economic ben- 
efits less extreme, than those faced bythe 
unfortunate Norman Lamont in 1992. 

Unlike Britain. France is not deep in 
recession. In fact, growth has been steady 
at around the European average. High 
exports undermine the idea that the franc 
is overvalued, because foreigners are 
clearly still buying French goods. But the 
fact re mains that French real interest 
rates, at 5J per cent, are considerably 
higher than those in Germany, the UK, 
the US and Japan. 

The crux of die problem for the French 
is whether they are prepared to go on 
bearing the pain. Mr Chirac pledged in his 
election campaign to make unemployment 


the “priority of priorities”. Currently at 
11.4 per cent, it is the biggest worry for the 
French electorate. Yet sticking with the 
mark makes it much harder to create jobs. 

The alternative for Mr Chirac is not 
much more palatable, lb abandon the 
mark is seen as surrendering the found- 
ing principle of post-war political stabil- 
ity in Europe -that France and Germany 
co-operate as equal partners. The first 
casualty of dropping the hard franc pol- 
icy would be to blow away the timetable 
for European monetary union; in the 
longer run, French political leaders fear 
that it would weaken the centre of the 
European Union in away that would turn 
the Continent into a glorified Deutsch- 
mark zone. 

In the end, though, the French econ- 
omy will be strong enough to withstand 
a long-term alliance with Germany only 
if other reforms to bring down unem- 
ployment, increase growth and cut the 
deficit are successful The structure of the 
ERM does now allow for greater short- 
term flexibility. 

President Chirac will be weighing up 
the political pros and cons. He risks 
social discontent and anger at home on 
the one hand, building on today’s threat- 
ened strike by 5 mill i nn public sector 
workers, ora potential European crisis cm 
the other. Damned if he does back the 
franc, damned if he doesn’t, Mr Chirac 
may be damn ed most savagely of all if he 
dithers in the middle. For the financial 
markets will pursue any sign of doubt 
about the currency by speculating ever 
more heavily. 

Europe’s interest lies in seeing these 
tensions managed through. It is not the 
moment to insist upon the monetary 
union timetable at all costs. 


Far from the 
promised land 


I f Colin Powell’s parents had emigrated 
from Jamaica to Southampton rather 
than New York, their son’s life would have 
been rather less exalted. “I might have 
made sergeant major in a modest British 
regiment, but not likely British chief of 
defence staff," General Powell explains in 
his autobiography,^ Soldier's Way. 

This is a depressingly accurate observa- 
tion about a country that likes to think of 
itself as relatively free of racism. Many 
gloated last week at the verdict in the OJ 
Simpson trial, riling it as evidence that the 
United States in general, and its judicial sys- 
tem in particular, is poisoned by radsm. This 
week, as General Powell visits these shores, 
we should take a careful look at ourselves. 

Britain’s most senior black or Asian offi- 
cer is a humble colonel. General Powell, 
once the top soldier in the racially divided 
United States, was one of several black 
generals. It is sobering to consider, as Gen- 
eral Powell sets his sights on the US pres- 
idency, how unlikely we are to elect a non- 
white prime minister. John Major, once 
rejected as a bus conductor, is now the pre- 
mier. But the doors of power are virtually 
closed to blacks and Asians. 

If membership of the House of Com- 
mons reflected demography, there would 
be 35 MPs from ethnic minorities: m fact, 
there are just six, none of whom hold min- 
isterial position. In the 1992 general elec- 
tion, only 22 blacks or Asians were among 
more than 2,000 candidates put forward 
by the main parties. 

The picture in areas of life where 
would-be politicians win their spurs is no 
more encouraging. Recent research at 


^ferwick University found that just 360 
out of 23,000 local coundllois are black 
or Asian (1.6 per cent of the total com- 
pared with 6.9 per cent of working age 
British citizens who are non-white). 

The professions, where future MPs are 
frequently nurtured, are hardly more wel- 
coming. Look at photographs of directors 
in annual company reports: a sea of white 
feces. Journalism, particularly the print 
media, remains overwhelmingly white. Fig- 
ures from 1994 record no biads or Asians 
among the 95 High Court judges, 29 Lord 
Justices or 10 Lords of AppeaL There is no 
equivalent of Clarence Thomas, the black 
US Supreme Court Justice. Things are 
improving, but slowly: 4.6 per cent of bar- 
risters are from ethnic minorities. 

Why is the United States so much bet- 
ter than Britain at admitting black peo- 
ple into positions of authority and polit- 
ical power? Beyond the extra numbers - 
more than 12 per cent of Americans are 
black - there is an important cultural fac- 
tor. The US is a land of opportunity: 
immigrants can rise to the top in a gen- 
eration. It is an open society in which hier- 
archy does not obstruct mobility. Britain 
is fall of barriers to halt the advance of 
those beyond the pale: schooling, accent, 
background - and the greatest hurdle, 
colour - are all used to exclude people 
from the 61ite. 

Many people are so accustomed to 
these obstacles that they are often not 
even conscious of them. Seeing General 
Powell astride the world stage is a 
re min der of how closed and discrimina- 
tory Britain remains. 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Dr Ghazi Algosaibi 


We will continue to execute 


W ith reference to Mr Robert Fisk’s 
ferocious attack on Saudi Arabia’s 
judicial system in Monday’s Independent, 
it must be stressed that there are no extra- 
judicial executions in the Kingdom. All 
death sentences are passed after due 
process and, in accordance with the 
Sharia, which for one billion Muslims rep- 
resents the sacred word of the Koran. 

The rise in the number of executions 
is obviously due to the increase in the 
number of drug smugglers, the deadliest 
enemies of the young on whom the 
nation's hope for mental and physical 
health and constant advancement in every 
field are founded. 

As for the West's participation in the 
second Gulf war in 1990, this reflected the 
West's own concern with its own interests. 
Let us not play games here. 

Talking about western nations, it was in 
the West that two destructive world wars 
were initiated, costing humanity more 
than 50 million lives-not to mention the 
wounded and the maimed. It was the West 
that bred both Communism and Nazism. 
It was the West which invented and used 
the atomic bomb. And it is this very West 
that now shudders in shame and agony 
every time a murderer ora drug smuggler 
is executed in Saudi Arabia. 

Well, we are not going to oblige the 
guilt-ridden liberals who use protesting 
against Islamic justice as a sop to their 
consciences. Nor are we going to allow 


our country to be a safe haven for mur- 
derers, rapists and those who turn our 
children into doomed addicts. 

In savagely criticising Saudi Arabia's 
judicial system Mr Fisk should look at the 
other ride of the coin, which is that our 
country, by being adamant in the appli- 
cation of the law as a deterrent to creme, 
remains one of the safest in the world: 
anybody who visits the Kingdom can 
vouch for this. Only Monday, the case of 
Mr Barrie Grundy, a British Aerospace 
engineer working in Saudi Arabia, was 
reported in the Daily Telegraph and Daily 
Star. Mr Grundy, bade in Britain on hol- 
iday, was a victim of a vidous attack at a 
supermarket. This incident has left hfm 
scarred for life. He said that the British 

are much too lax and that he can walk any- 
where in Saudi Arabia and feel much safer 
than being in England in broad da ylight. 

Islamic justice has nothing to be 
ashamed o £ It is stern but it is jusL Pros- 
ecution cases are first referred to the High 
Sharia Court composed of three judges. 
They are then passed to the High Court 
of Appeal consisting of five judges, fol- 
lowed by referral to the Supreme Judicial 
Council, also composed of five juries. 

It would seem most unusual for 13 
judges to want to condemn an innocent 
person to death. 

The writer Is Ambassador for Saudi 
Arabia. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR - 


Good advice and good value from solicitors 


From Mr Andrew Lockley 
Sin In his letter (9 October) 
Keith Richards of the Con- 
sumers’ Association implies, 
wrongly, that the Law Society’s 
angry response to the Which? 
article on the quality of soKdtois* 
advice was simply the knee-jerk 
reaction of the solicitors’ trade 
union. 

The Law Society never disre- 
gards rigorous research into the 
service that solicitors give to 
their clients. Unfortunately, the 
Which? research was flawed and 
its attack on the profession 
unjustified. The solicitors’ pro- 
fession has as much right to 
defend itself against unwarranted 
attack as any other group in 
society. 

Which? has already been forced 
to apologise to one firm of solic- 
itors named in the repot. Many 
of the other sohcitois we have con- 
tacted have stated that Which? 
misrepresented the advice they 
gave and the context in which it 
was given. Also, despite what Mr 
Richards asserts, in one key area 
the Which? model advice was 
incorrect. 

Sadly, the Which? article has 
undermined the previously good 
relationship between the Law 
Society and the Consumers’ 
Association. Q early, this is not 
good for consumers or the pro- 
fession. A first step to resolving 
this situation would be for CA to 
be more frank about the limita- 


tions of its research. After all, no 
organisation is above criticism. 
Yours sincerely, 

Andrew Lockley 
Director 

Corporate and Regional Affairs 
Law Society 
London, WC2 
9 October 

From Mr IS. Quinn 
Sin Huther to the letter from 
Keith Richards, senior lawyer 
with the Consumers’ Association 
(9 October), I am the 
partner of a large Midlands 
outside Birmingham. My firm 
has to maintain a full service, sat- 
isfactory to our clients, rewarding 
to our staff and profitable to our 
partners. I have no problem with 
knowing fbat my firm hag qtaff 
who are perfectly able to give the 
correct an s w ers to the Which? 
questions. My problem is how to 
match the knowledge to the 
inquirer at the time of inquiry. 

My reaction to the Which? 
article was immediately to thank 
heaven that my firm was not 
telephoned, their to photograph 
the article and call a meeting of 
the relevant partners to try to set 
np another quality filter to ensure 
the recording and cross-checking 
of advioe given (probably free) on 
the telephone - on top of Firan- 
chising Standards, LawNet Qual- 
ity Standards, Law Society Prac- 
tice Management Standards on 
their way, and sometime in the 


not-too-distant future. Investors 
in People and ISO 9000. 

I and my partners can admin- 
ister the bulk of standard matters 
in a cost-conscious way - con- 
veying bouses, divorce petitions, 
debt collection, housing prob- 
lems, wills, etc. We can advertise 
and provide free legal surgeries 
where we set up a controlled sys- 
tem that can filter out and cross- 
check advice and answers. What 
we have not yet cracked is how to 
filter the non-standard inquiry 
from the standard with 100 per 
cent success at the first point of 
fowea contact. 

- In relatively small communi- 
ties, we have to bold ourselves 
out to that community, and par- 
ticularly to our professional col- 
leagues is advisory services such 
as the Otizens* Advice Bureau, as 
willing to give an instant answer 
to a set of facts filtered by the 
caller, but using our experience 
to spot the maverick problem. I 
suspect that our specialised expe- 
rience and training can give gen- 
uine help to more than 90 p 
cent of callers. The business si 
is in working out how to cover the 
remaining up to 10 per centwith- 
out setting up so many checks 
and balances that we cease to be 
profitable It is a matter of bal- 
ance and continuous endeavour. 
Yours endeavouring, 

J^. Quinn 

Malvern Wells, Worcestershire 
9 October 


BT finds it easy to promise 


Operations based 
on sound evidence 

From Sir Miles Irving 
Sin Your positive reporting of the 
conference on the scientific basis 
of health services, which is explor- 
ing new methods of coping with 
the tidal wave of new health 
technologies, is welcome. 

However, Liz Hunt’s state- 
ment that "less than 15 per cent 
of health service interventions 
have been proved to be beneficial 
to patients' ("Routine opera- 
tions on hit-list," 3 October) is a 
misinterpretation of Professor 
David Eddy’s statement that less 
than 15 per cent of interventions 
are based on scientific evidence. 
This does not mean that inter- 
ventions not so proven are inef- 
fective. As a surgeon, I do not 
need the rigour or a randomised 
controlled trial to tell me that, 
unless I stop bleeding from a 
major blood vessel, the patient 
will die. 

Additionally, Professor Eddy’s 
views have recently been chal- 
lenged in a paper by Professor 
David Sacked and his colleagues, 
published in the Lancet, which 
demonstrated that around 80 per 
cent of interventions undertaken 
in an acute medical ward of dis- 
trict hospitals indeed are based 
on sound evidence. 

Yours faithfully. 

Miles Irving 
D irector . 

NHS Health Technology 
Assessment Programme 
London, SW1 
3 October 
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Unnecessary Bill 
on immigration 

From Mr Randhir Singh Bams 
Sin The Home Secretary’s new 
Asylum and Immigration Bill, 
which threatens to fine employ- 
ers of illegal immigrants, is an 
unnecessary piece of legislation. 
It appears to be designed not to 
tackle the problem of illegal 
immigration, but to bolster the 
Government's declining popu- 
larity in the opinkmpolis. 

The pattern of illegal immi- 
gration to Britain is well-known. 
People from the Indian subconti- 
nem enter Britam either as visitors 
or refugees. On arrival they apply 
to the Horae Officefor political 
asylum on foe pretext that they are 
persecuted in their own coun- 
tries. It usually takes 18 months to 
two years before their applications 
for political asyhmi are dealt with. 
While-their applications are being 
considered, they manage to find 


extremely low-paid jobs in Asan 
shops, stores and construction 
companies, 
the result of their 
which almost invariably means, 
rejection and deportation, they 
save enough money to go bade 
and start business in their own 
countries. ■ 

If the Government is genuinely 
interested in solving theproblem 
of illegal immigration, it should 
first put its own house in order by 
reducing the time-scale of deal- 
ing with asylum seekers’ applica- 
tions from two years to two 
months. 7b introduce legislation 
which is likely to adversely affect 
British Asians far more than asy- 
lum seekers would not only be a 
retrogressive stem in the field of 
race relations, out also would 


unwillingly pwann fn 

employment 

Yours faithfully, . 

Randhir Singh Bains 
Gants Hill, Essex ' 

8 October 


From MrJ. R. Colquhoun 
Sm I view the announcement tlst 
British Telecom is willing to cable 
schools, hospitals and educational 
establishments free of charge with 
a sad sense ol“<Ujd vu\ 

In the early 1980s, Aberdeen 
was inriuded m the first round erf 
local cable franchises to be 
awarded. In the franchise was a 
commitment by BT to cable free 
ill the local educational estab- 
lishments. On the strength of 
this, I obtained the agreement of 
the then managing director of 
Aberdeen Cable for the estab- 
lishment of a dedicated local 
education channel Material 
would be supplied by local edu- 
cational television production 
houses such as the one I was then 
heading and the cable channel 
would be provided free by 
Aberdeen Cable. 

A committee chaired by me 
was set up involving the local 
higher education institutions, the 
education authority and the cable 
company. A few months before 
the channel was to be launched, 
BT withdrew from its promise to 
cable educational establishments 
free of charge, having found that 
die cost of cabling the four schools 
they had so far reached to be far 
more expensive than cabling 
houses, involving, as it did, having 
to duct cables underground across 



often considerable expanses 
playground or playing fields.' 
would have been a ui 
Aberdeen Education Chs 
foundered even before lenv 
the harbour, and has never i 
refloated. 

Pfcrhaps we should 
that promises are easy to i 
harder to carry out when the] 
becomes a factor. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. R. Colquhoun 
A berdeen 

5 October - _> 

From Mr TbnyAUwood \ 

Sin Your dajxn ("Blair, BT 4 
smoke-filled rooms," 6 Octobd 
that there are 54,71 1 schools in < 
UK has caused shock waves i 
educational supp! 

There are, m feet, only 33j 
schools in the UK, of which \ 

5,000 have Internet i 

our service "Schools Internet’ 

I suspect British Tclccar 
included playgroups for minr : 
and toddlers- which, in fact, tilt; 
takes the total to around 54JX$ 

Is BT really going to suj 
modems to each and 
playgroup? 

Yours, 

Tom’ Attwood 
Chairman 3. 

Hamilton House _ 5 . 

Northampton : 


Missing the point 
on offensive ads 

From Mr Rujrert Mostyn 
Sin Advertising agency director 
MatthewLanstfekaskstheAdver- 
tising Standards Authority to ^stand 
in the corner of the classroom 
until it has worked out the differ- 
ence” between the rifoddng deeds 
of the serial killer Jeffrey Dahmer 
and the plain telling of the story in 
a broadsheet newspaper, in this 
case an International Fund For 
Animal Wslfere advertisement 

In his Another View column 
(“We have been misinformed,” 5 
October), he misses the point of 
the complaints upon which the 
ASA was asked to adjudicate. 

The IFAW advertisement in 
question, promoting the Wild 
Mammals (Protection) Bill, jux- 
taposed the line that convicted 
Dahmer “graduated" from muti- 
lating birds and animals with the 
line that torture of mammals 
goes oh in Britain and opponents 
of the Bill were somehow com- 
parable to Dahmer . 


Upholding both the challe 
as to whether Dahmer mutfli 
animals and the complaint 
the perceived comparison _ 
offensive, the ASA reported^} 
The authority understood Date 
merdid not mutilate live ani ^ 
but examined corpses of 
mals killed by traffic. It 
eluded that the use of Da] 
was inappropriate. Theaut 
ity considered the irrelevant 
the comparison ... shocking l 
had caused offence. It judged 1 
advertisers had failed to , 
using this approach. 

That's fair enough, isn't it,- 
Lonsdale? People do not th 
the comparison appropriate, \_ 
complainants were offended^ 
which case it also seems fain 
fitting that the ASA made, 
general criticism of certain j 
sure groups “misinforming p6o- 
ple by exaggerating orstreufcng 
the truth, exploiting . the trust 
that the public have ...“in them. 
Your sincerely, > 

Rupert Mosjvn 
B ritish Field Sports Society 
London, SEl - 


Down with stools 

from Mr Ron Sonnet 
Sin Further to your report today 
about the attempts of police in 
Cheltenham to identify the 
causes of “pub rage” (“Officers 
sign. up for ‘drink patrol’ in the 
line of duty," 7 October), in my 
extensive experience one of the 
prime causes of aggravation is the 
provision of bar stools, and their 
use by clients who seem deter- 
mined to demonstrate territorial 
debts by extreme reluctance to 
allow others either to order or to 
cany drinks away. The latter 
operation usually requires 
advanced juggling skills, some- 


times a little impaired later in the 
evening, and is invariably a stress- 
ful and difficult operation. 

Licensees could e limina te all 
this by simply removing the stools 
altogether and, wheat that is done, 
to designate their former place as 
a drinks ordering area, free from 
obstruction. This would cost 
nothing at alL The money saved 
on the upkeep of the stoois could 
then go towards the installation 
of foe little numbered ticket dis- 
pensers used in supe rmarke t del- 
icatessen counters, and then we'd 
all be happy. 

Youis, j 

Ron Sonnet 
Soulhsea, Hampshire 


Insured at Lloyd’s 

From Mr Tim WtQcocks 
Sir. It seems rather ironic that 
Dcytf s is considering legal action 
over its rusty building (report, 6 
October). Given that anyone who 


[to do with the build- 


ing will be insured, I wonder 
who, at the end of the day, will 
pick hp the tab? 

Yours faithfully, 

Tim Wellcocks 
Hastings 


Crystal gazing 

From Mr Ken Lewin&on and 
Ms Audrey Hammond 
Sm Your feature “Arts 2000: is this 
another piece m the puzzle?" (3 
October) makes reference to a 
“new" Crystal Palace on London’s 
South Bank. Why on earth put a 
Gystal Palace there, when Paxton’s 
world famous site at Sydenha m s b s 
. for a developer to 


alleys and similar cultural attrac- 
tions? This is its likely fine. 

The best location in London, 
sitting high above tire metropo- 
lis to the north and the Weald of 
Kent and beyond to the south, is 
begging for something which wfl] 
do justice to the 21st century and 
to the astonishing vision of Prince 
Albert, Sir Hemy Cole and Sir 
Joseph Paxton. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ken L£wingfon 
Audrey Hammond 

London, SE19 


Musical kccolade 

From Mr Keith Spence 
Sin Writing aboinScamus I 
phe delicate density of a j 
6 October), John Wtlsh ha 
composers dighQpjn a tw* 
not Brahms who said “t 
gentlemen, a genius” a 
remark did not refer to L 

any case, by th c due Brail 

bom m 1S33, Liszt (bom If 

already an aalaimed inten 

virtuoso. 

The accolade wts writ! 


wiviiramtou MozarrsLa 
fa mono. Op2, Henry Pies 

his selection of Schtman 

says that the axtidc 
Schumann's debut as a 
trad appeared in the Lei 
&memc Mudka&chc Zeii 
December, 1831. 

Yours sincerely, 
KetthSpence 
TU nbridge Wills, Kent 
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Must Major drown in dirty blue water? 

Alan Howarth and his former leader agree on decency and fairness. But other Tory voices are louder 


N 

Zf'i 


- 1 


D^I h r? nd lre ®*«* lei no one say 
i^uie Conservative Party fails t0 get 
2? conferences off to a flying start. 
^LTer tasteless it may be to raen- 

toQ u £ ord Home s lu ndy demise 
raw.* the Tory leadership a chance to 
deflect aucmion from the loss of one 
r>f its MPs to Labour. Alec Douglas- 
Home. unlike Alan Howarth, was 
ever the party servant. 

Yet it is the ostracised Howarth who 
his more to say u> the Conservatives 
ww. Home was the courageous under- 
tog who nearly, very nearly, revived the 
«W"i time to stop Harold Wilson, 
h 1963-4 he almost achieved what John 
Major did for real in 1990-1 But in 
dmost every other wry, be is a politi- 
dan from another time. “One Nation" 
Conservatives cannot claim him. But 
he post-Thatcher right-wingers are not 
tis type of Tory, cither, for one thing, 
le was far more radical than they on 
constitutional reform. 

One word only links the former 
p-ime minister with the Howarth 
sory. It’s “decent”. Despite Lord 
Eome’s involvement in Munich and 
hs sharp-elbowed behaviour in fight- ■ 
iig for the premiership when Macmil- 
lm retired, Tories here in Blackpool 
nil ting round the bars, were speaking, 
mile righlly. of his decency. Major, 
bo, is often described first as decent. 

1 is a word that matters to the Tories, 
a to the country as a whole. Yet Alan 
Eowartb has made the contemporary 
hries' loss of “decency and fairness 1 ” 
hs central justification. 

- He has thrown down a moral chal- 
lenge. He told the Observer that poli- 
ces aimed ai the young unemployed 
\ere “moral garbage”. He spoke about 
anood of harshness in the party and. 


lain, said that be had spent three years 
uigihg it to “come back to its better 
nature”. Only after despairing for one 
nation Toryism did he throw away a 
23,000 majority and many friendships. 

Leftish Tory admirers wish he had 
resigned his seat, too; his party work- 
ers are understandably furious. 

But Alan Howarth has hardly gone-; 
for the soft option; he has chosen 
ostracism and loneliness in the Com- 
mons, with only a small chance of 
returning as a Labour MP, and has 
been rewarded by having his .sanity 
publicly questioned. Brian Mawhinney 
has a curiously mirth gmife and the 
• Conservative Party when angry is not 
a pretty sight. 

But then, it never has been. The real 
question is whether the party has 
changed or whether Alan Howarth 
has. After all, it is hard to argue that 
Major himself is a harsh, punitive, 
indecent or immoral politician as 
.compared with Margaret Thatcher, 
whom Howarth happily supported. 
Major is perhaps the single Tbry MP 
who has been as passionate as - 
■ Howarth himself about the evils -of 
racism. His rhetoric has been as con- 
cerned with class! esso ess, opportunity 
and decency as any Conservative 
leader. 

It was revealing that Major believed 
that had Howarth discussed his wor- 
ries “with his friends” he wouldn’t 
have left the party. Major thought of 
himself, however loosely and vaguely, 
as one of those political friends, a lib- 
eral Tory among other liberal Tbries. 
He must have been genuinely shocked. 

But Howarth had seen something 
about the Conservative Party that the 
Prime Minister - either because he is 



ANDREW MARR 

Columnist of the Year 


There is a struggle 
going on for the soul 
of the Tory party 


too dose to the daily action, or 
because he chose not to see it - has 
missed. The party has toughened its 
rhetoric and sharpened its policies 
over the past couple of years to an 
extent that has depressed and even 
ac&cned a innnber of leftish Tbry MPs. 

On crime and punishment. Europe, 
welfare and immig ration, jt has been 
radicalising itself, importing modish 
ideas from 'Washington and seeming 
readier to blame the poor than to help 
them. At its rawest, tins could be called 
the B -special agenda - boot camps, 
borders and blacks. A shiver ran 
through politics last week when 
Michael Howard’s odd announce- 
ment on immigration policy happened 
to coincide with hysterical reporting of 
the OJ Simpson verdict, including a 
despicable front-page article in the 
Daily MaiL You didn’t have to be a 
professor in semiotics to decode it. 

As the party struggles to find ways 
to outflank Labour, the attraction of 


hasty populism, however careMy cam- 
ouflaged, is intense. No wonder one 
nation lories are uneasy. Xenophobia 
is fashionable. Hysteria about Europe 
is still spreading in the party and 
there’s a mood of growing intolerance 
about society’s failures, reflected in the 
attacks tty both inam parties on begpgts. 

This is not the country at ease with itself 
they all hoped for. 

In the party, the intellectual force 
is still with the right One senses that 
it is less Major whom Howarth has left 
than Michael Howard, Peter LiHey, 
Michael Portillo, John Redwood and 
the rising Thatcherite tide of 1992 
intake MPs and 1997 intake candi- 
dates. He is defecting from them, and 
from his vision of the Tbry party as an 
organisation subsiding into brutish 
nationalism and social coercion. 
Defection is the worst sin at West- 
minster but it’s hard to avoid the 
thought that if a few more MPs were 
a bit less loyal to the inanities of party 
orthodoxy, politics might be more 
popular. 

What is harder to accept is 
Howarth's belief that tbe lory left has 
been finally defeated and that one 
nation Conservatism should now be 
laid peacefully to rest alongside Lord 
Home of the Hirsel. 

Though some of the party’s most 
eminent names on the centre-left, 
from Douglas Hurd to Tristan Gar el - 
Jones and Chris Patten, are retiring 
soon or in exile, the truth is that one 
nation Tbries are still heavily repre- 
sented throughout the Government It 
is a comment on the state of the lead- 
ership that a leftish Tbry has to defect 
to get a hearing, but even so, a party 
that sports Ken Clarke, Gillian Shep- 


hard, Sir George Young, Stephen 
Doitell and Alistair Burt can hardly 
be described as a homogenous dutch 
of neo-Thatcheriies. 

There is a struggle going on for the 
soul of the Conservative Party between 
harsh populists and agonised Tory 
reformers; but there always has been. 
It has been going on for a century and 
a halfi moulding* a party that has been 
intellectually incoherent but elec- 
torally triumphant. 

Up to now. If the Tories fight a sav- 
agely populist election campaign now. 
blaming, p unishin g and warning, it will 
end with their moral destruction, as 
well as their political defeat. There 
would be dirty blue water between the 
parties but because Middle Britain 
prizes decency and fairness erven more 
than the flag, the Conservatives would 
sink there. 

What Howarth’s defection ought to 
do for the Prime Minister is to jolt him 
into intervening m this fight. It is in his 
interests to do so, for a gap has 
opened between his own precious 
reputation for decency and his party’s 
image in the country. He would be 
horrified to think people suspect him 
of preparing for an indecent and 
xenophobic campaign; but people do, 
for quite good reasons. 

Howarth’s message is simply that 
Major and the Tbry left have lost (he 
country’s attention, and that the voice 
of quiet patriotism and moderation is 
coining from Labour instead. Defectors 
are hard people to listen to. But if 
Howarth’s message made a difference 
to the Tbries, if they really thought 
about what he was saying, be might, 
even at this late stage, be doing his old 
party a greater favour than his new one. 


! 1 1 1” '. dolin Powell is not yet running for America’s top job - but be is in training John Lichfield met him 

A soldier with presidential vision 



CoHn Powell, too nice for a Republican Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


G eneral Powell, aren't you too 
nice to be a Republican? The 
question, although borrowed from a 
comment in his own book, takes the 
general a little by surprise. He looks 
irritated for a second; but then grins 
triumphantly. 

It is true, he concedes, that many of 
his political pronouncements 7 pro 
abortion, pro welfare, pro gnn-cobtrol 
iven, "relatively speaking, pro 'Bill 
C&ntotv - make him an unusual 
Republican for tbe 1990s. He-hasn’t 
decided yet, he insists, whether he is 
a Republican. Or even whether he is 
running for president. He has taken 
non-Republican positions - and some 
rather more typically conservative 
ones - because he believes in them. 
This, the general implies, is also 
unusual for politicians m the 1990s. 

The real point is- he now becomes 
animated - the real point is that 
despite these unRepubikan positions, 
he is very popular with American vot- 
ers, and very popular with Republi- 
cans. “All those guys. Dole, Gramm. 
Buchanan, they are all running bn 
issues which are supposedly meat and 
drink to Republican primary voters. 

I'm right up there in the po^and the 
others. Dole apart, are in single fig- 
ures. How do they explain that?” 

In theory General Colin Luther 
Powell is sticking tty his word. He will 
not announce a decision on whether 
to enter the 1996 presidential race 
until next month. But the general is 
clearly, infectiously, a man on a rolL 
His book tour of America shattered all 
records. With 1.4 million copies in 
print, A Soldier’s Why, the story of how 
a poor black boy from the Bronx 
became America’s top general may 
become, the Bible apart, the non-fic- 
tion best-seller of all time. 

As tbe Republican nominee, he 
would be un arguably devastating. He 
would blow President Clinton out of 
the water (Republican votes phis black 
votes equals no contest). But before 
meeting the general in his London 
hotel room yesterday, I dung to the 
unfashi onable view that he would not 
run next yean it was not possible for a 
man with his views, especially a blade 
man, to win the Republican nomina- 
tion. And to run as an independent and 

win would be impossible: no one bas 
achieved it since George Washington. 

General Powell I thought, would 
ultimately agree on both these points. 
He would transfer his famous Powell 
Doctrine from the military to the 
political sphere: “Only take on dearly 
defined and achievable objectives and 
attack them with overwhelming force.” 


Listening to the genera] yesterday, 
it appears that I am right on the sec- 
ond point and hopelessly wrong on the 
first. General Powell’s whole de- 
meanour is that of a man savagely bit- 
ten tty the presidential bug. He will not 
run as an independent, but hd i» dearly 
inclined u> run as a Republican. 

• The book tour, he says disarmingly, 
is a dry mn for a possible- campaign: 
"TO see whether a man “who, up to now, 
only wanted to succeed as a soldier, 
can work up the same passion about 
politics". How does he feel so ffir? “I 
manage to get through the days. I 
enjoy myself* •' * ■' 

Bui why? "Why does he want to be 
president? What would a President 
Powell do? The scores of press dip- 
pings on previous POweO interviews are 
strangely mute on this point. So is the 
book (often moving but, equally often, 
fmstratingjy bland). In his final chap- 

*My impression is 
that Clinton’s 
getting the hang 
of it at last’ 


ter, Powell tell us that he wants to redis- 
cover a “sensible centre" in American 
politics; that “we have to start thinking 
of America as a family”; that “I would 
enter because 1 believed I could do a 
better job than the other candidates of 
solving the nation’s problems.” 

I suggest this is rather vague. Gen- 
eral Powell grows a little irritated 
again. He has laid out policy positions, 
he says, but they do not create head- 
lines because they are generally sen- 
sible. First of all the general says, he 
wants to reaffirm America’s commit- 
ment to capitalist, free- market eco- 
nomics: he wants a country which 
keeps the government off the backs of 
the people. 

But, just to be specific for a 
moment, how would a President Pow- 
ell square the triangle of reduced 
taxes (something he supports), 
increased public investment in edu- 
cation, etc (something he supports), 
and reducing the US federal budget 
deficit (something everybody sup- 
ports). The general says he has already 
gone On record that a Rowell 


dency would challenge the Huge 
unto uchab les in the US budget: the 
neariy 50 per cent that goes every year 
on state pensions and health care for 
the poor and elderly. Although he 
believes these things should continue 


to exist, he implies that enormous sav- 
ings should be possible. 

But be suggests that detailed leg- 
islative programmes are not the stuff 
of presidential politics - and he may 
be right. Americans vote for presidents 
they feel comfortable with, people 
they can imagine inviting into their sit- 
ting-rooms. A president is not a prime 
minister. General Powell ssys. He is 
sovereign, head of state, head of the 
aimed forces and also head of gov- 
ernment. The three presidents he 
served never quite managed to keep 
all four plates spinning, he implies. 

Reagan and Bush were perhaps 
wanting as heads of government. Clin- 
ton has found it difficult to be taken 
seriously as head of state and sover- 
eign. “But my impression is that he’s 
getting the hang of it as last.” 

Isn’t this an unusual compliment 
from a potential political rival? Gen- 
eral Powell laughs with both shoulders: 
he is not, he says, a politician, not yet. 

Beyond that, be says, he has a vision 
for America which falls into three 
parts: “I have a vision of a compas- 
sionate country, in which the wealthy 
are allowed to be wealthy but do not 
object to helping those less fortunate 
than themselves. I have a vision of a 
country which is finally able to face and 
fight its racial problems. I have a 
vision of a country which is willing to 
lead a world which would be free." 

Tbe language - with its conscious 
recollection of Martin Luther King - 
is interesting. Colin Powell is some- 
times accused of being a white man’s 
black man. This is not really fair. 
Unlike many successful American 
blacks he does not deny his roots or 
the sacrifices of others, Martin Luther 
King included, who helped some 
American blacks to escape northern 
ghettos and southern apartheid. Pow- 
ell’s whole career, as recited in his 
autobiography, is an effort to prove 
that a black man could succeed on 
equal terms in the white world. 

This is possibly the real explanation 
for the temptation of Colin Powell: he 
wants to be not the first black president 
but the first president who happens to 
be black. His troubles, of course, are 
only starting. Whatever the polls say 
now, the Republican primary cam- 
paign will be every bit as nasty and 
bruising as Powell's friends are telling 
him. There are 13 Powell maxims 
printed at tbe end of his book. I sug- 
gest that the most appropriate to his 
resent dilemma is the fifth: “Be care- 
1 what you choose. You may get it." 

No, no, the general says, he is stick- 
ing with the first; “It ain't as bad as you 
tirade It will look better in the morning.” 
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Generation Why 


by Tony Reeve and Steve Way 
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comment 

God’s mysterious 
ways at the BBC 


CCTJeqple outside the BBC 

X don’t understand how the 
BBC works,” smiles Eric 
Bosforth, who is Commissioner- 
Genera] of the BBC. “And now. 
after all the changes that John 
Birt has made to the BBC, 
nobody inside the BBC under- 
stands how it works, either. 
That’s good. It’s moving us closer 

and closer to the truly enduring 
international organisations.” 
Such as IBM or AT&T? 

"Well, I was thinking more of 
the Catholic church,” smiles 
Bosforth, whose official title at 
die BBC is ConuniSsioner-GeD- 
erai but who is known to most 
people as Vicar. “Jesus’s mes- 
sage was very simple. That was 
bad The Church turned it into 
a very complicated series of 
reorganisations which very few 
people understood. Thai is 
good. That is why h has survived 
so long. There is always a cre- 
ative tension in the Catholic 
church between the simple mes- 
sage of Jesus and the tortuous 
thinking of die hierarchy. The 
same is true in the BBC." 

With John Birt playing the 
part of the Pope? “Something 
like that,” smiles the Vicar. 
“There is beginning to be a 
resemblance, don't you think?” 

Bosforth smiles a lot. People 
at the top of the BBC do smile 
a lot. So do people at the top 
of the Catholic church. The two 
kinds of smile are quite similar. 
In fact, they are identical. It is 
the smile of someone who 
knows. Or at least of someone 
who wants you to think that he 
knows. And who knows that 
you don’t know. It’s the smile 
of tbe doctor who wants you to 
think be has arrived at a correct 
diagnosis. It is the smile of the 
bishop for his flock. It is also 
the smile of the half-witted 
person glimpsed in a crowded 
tube train, but that is by the by. 

“What you have to remem- 
ber is that when John Birt 
arrived at the BBC, we were in 
tremendous financial trouble," 
smiles Bosforth. “He had to 
make economies. Everyone 
agreed on that. So we started 
setting up committees to see 
who could best be spared And 
these committees decided that 
the people who could best be 
spared were those people who 
were not on committees to 
decide who could best be 
spared. So the decision-makers 
targeted the programme-mak- 
ers, technicians, people like 
that. And we started shedding 
people like that. We made 
economies. This was good" 

But surely the BBC is now in 
debt aga in , so much so that 
there was a great purge of pro- 
grammes earlier this year, and 
many programmes already com- 
missioned were cancelled? Was 
that because you had shed the 
people who made programmes? 

‘What you have to remem- 
ber,” says the Vicar, with the 
beatific smile of a man who has 
no intention of answering the 


question, “is that to begin with 
John Birt was right. There was 
a lot of slack. There was fat that 
needed trimming. There was 
overmanning. So wc made 
economies, and they were good 
economies. But once you geL in 
the habit of slimming down, 
you think that slimming is good 
for slimming’s sake. So it could 
be said that we shed 100 many 
people, and slimmed 100 far.” 

You mean, the BBC got a 
sort of corporate anorexia? 

“You could call it that,” smiles 
Bosforth, with tbe fixed grin of 
amanwho doesn ‘1 tike whal you 
say but thinks you may be right. 
“We got into a situation where 
we had shed so many technicians 
and people that we ran short, 
and we found ourselves hiring 
the same people on a freelance 
basis, which of course was much 
more expensive. So many of the 
economies we had made turned 
into saving downturns." 

Is “saving downturn” another 
way of saying that you lost more 
money? 



MILES KINGTON 


“That’s right!” says Bosforth, 
with the beaming sxmle of a vicar 
who has just learnt that the 
Church of England has lost mil- 
lions of pounds through stupid 
investments, and that parishes 
are to be asked to help to make 
up the shortfall “We lost more 
money! Instead of being in a 
better position we were in a 
worse position! Spot on!" 

So what is the BBC going to 
do to restore its position? 

“Well we have finally located 
tbe core of the trouble. It’s pro- 
grammes. It’s programmes that 
lose money. The making of 
programmes is not cost-effec- 
tive ” So you're going to cut out 
programmes altogether? 

“That’s a bit utopian, but 
we’re certainly making it more 
difficult to make programmes.” 
says the Vicar, with tbs seraphic 
smile of a child who has seen a 
vision. “It’s getting harder and 
harder for producers to under- 
stand producer choice. It’s get- 
ting harder and harder for them 
to book studios. It’s getting 
harder and harder to get any 
decisions made, so naturally the 
flow of programmes is slowing 
down. And that's good, because 
it’s all saving money. All you 
need, really, is one programme 
to stay market leader, like Pride 
and Prejudice or like our next 
big one, Mocan’s Pupils ." 

Tomorrow: a look at ‘Mozart's 
Pupils', the programme that the 
BBC hopes will save its bacon. 
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IN BRIEF 


Barings bond-holders in court today 

The Barings bond-holders will be in court today to argue that 
they should be able to resist in court the Serious Fraud Office’s 
decision to take over their private prosecution of the former Bar- 
ings futures trader, Nick Leeson. The Serious Fraud Office has 
said that it wishes to take the case over and shut it down. The 
bond-holders, who lost £ 100m in the collapse of Barings, argue 
that Leeson should be tried in the UK rather than Singapore. 

Gas licensing terms 

Companies entering the domestic gas market wCU pay one-off 
licence fees of up to £3,000 plus an annual sum of up to £4,000 
in addition to a fee for each site supplied, according to a 
consultative document published by the Government yesterday. 
But the proposals favour smaller firms supplying up to ltyOCK) 
sites, which will pay a much smaller amount. Tim Bggar, Min- 
ister for Industry and Energy, said: that independent suppliers 
expected to cut £30 off the average bill of £300.” 

Cable & Wireless boosts Handyphone 


inTfele- 
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tem digital cordless telephone worldwide. The group said that 
100,000 PHS handsets have been sold in Japan, since its launch 
in July. A new joint. company, PHS International, will initially 
target Asian countries most suited to the technology. 

Call for new accounting watchdog 

A new supervisory body which would operate independently of 
the accountancy profession but include some input from prac- 
titioners should be sec up to oversee regulation of accountants, 
says the Chartered Association of Certified Accountants in a 
paper published today. Under the p lan, which is a development 
of its idea for an accountancy equivalent of the General Med- 
ical Council, the Auditing Practices Board would become a fully 
independent organisation reporting to the new body. 

Clarke calls for debt relief 

Kenneth Clarke, Britain's Chancellor of the Exchequer, has taken 
the lead in urging the powerful group of G7 industrial coun- 
tries that debt relief for the low-income countries is necessary. 
Speaking yesterday at the IMF, Mr Clarke said: “I welcome the 
growing recognition within the international community that this 
is a problem which demands an early solution.’ 1 The commit- 
tee did not agree on a solution yesterday, but decided to spend 
six months drawing up debt relief plans. 

Hamish McRae, page 22 

National takes Southern stake 

National Power has acquired 4.92 per cent of Southern Elec- 
tric, one of the largest regional electricity companies. Last week 
National launched an agreed £10.10 per share bid for South- 
ern, valuing the company at £2^ bn. 

axi sales boost Manganese Bronze 

A 32 per cent rise in taxi sales to 2,098 last year has led to more ■ 
than doubled profits at Manganese Bronze, the UlCs lareest man- 
ufacturer. The pre-tax figure rose from £2,04m to £4 Jin in the 
12 months to July and MB is raising the total dividend for last 
year by 25 per cent to 5p, after a final of 3p. 


20,000 

bank jobs 



JOHN E1SEN HAMMER 

financial Editor 

The battle for size in the fierce- 
ly competitive UK retail bank- 
ing sector escalated sharply 
yesterday with the announce- 
ment of Llo yds* p lanned merg- 
er with the TSB. 

The combined group will 
have over 3,000 branches and a 
workforce of 85.000, trans- 
forming it into the country’s 
biggest retail banking con- 


Banking cutbacks 


Job fosses 1990-end r 95 
Barclays 21000 

Uoyds 15,000 

Midland 9,000 

NatWest 23,000 

T5B 9,000 

Branch closures 1974-94 
1974 14,908 

.198* - 14,058 

1988 13.131 

1994 ' . 10,724 


effici ency gains from the Lloyds 
TSB Group pic, as it wiU be 
known. 

The merger calculations are 
said to be based on an ambitious 
cost-savings target of £2bn over 
several years, which would re- 
quire amial saving in the order 
of £40pm. 

The deal will give the six- 
member executive TSB board 
a potential £10m in share-option 
profits and special dividend 
payment s. 

As the TSB share price rock- 
eted, the board was showing an 
immediate £7.4m profit last 
night This is based on share op- 
tions already exercisable, to- 
gether with the expected 
proceeds of the special dividend 
of 68p a share, which will be 
worth £1.8m to them. 

The executives also have 
share options exercisable from 
next month until the end of the 
decade, which were showing a 


paper gain yesterday of a fur- 
ther £25m. Sir Nicholas Good- 
ison, TSB chairman, stands to 
coDect almost £2m, and Peter 
EUwood, the chief executive, is 
on course for £1.7m. 

TSB shares rose 79p to 355p, 
and Lloyds rose by 21p to 726p, 
as the sector give a mixed re- 
action to the potential com- 
petitive threat -from a new 
banking giant. 

Sir Brora Pitman, Lloyds* 
chief executive, has Issued dire 
predictions for some time about 
the way the UK banking in- 
dustry must go. Over-capacity 
has bran increasing the pressure 
for job cuts and consolidation, 
as the big retail banks and 
bunding societies all crowd cm 
to one another’s patch, offering 
lending; pensions, insurance, 
and savings and investment 
products. High street banks 
have cut more than 60,000 jobs 
in the past five years. 

There was little doubt in Sir 
Brian’s mind that size was es- 
sential for success. The broad- 
est scope of outlets is needed to 
feed the increasingly varied 
range of financial products to 
customers. In particular, the 
chance to earn good profits in 
the mortgage lendingousmess, 
where margins are under con- 
siderable pressure, is linked to 
achieving big volumes. 

The Halifax-Leeds merger, 
and Abbey NationaTs purchase 




Over-banked Britain: £15bn .Uoyds-TSB merger escalates nati on-wide, battle for ma rket dominance 

Merger 
threatens 


protect 
links with 
charities 


;,\\v 


Merger windfalls: Sir Brian Pitman (left), and Sir Nicholas Goodison, sat to gain £2m 


of National & Provincial, point 
up that others have drawn sim- 
ilar condusfons. Uoyds’ take- 
over of Cheltenham & 
Gloucester building society 
this year showed where Sir Bri- 
an's ambitions were directed. 

Yesterday's announcement 
intensifies the competitive heat 
m those players in the building 
society movement, notably the 
Woolwich and Alliance & 
Leicester, that aspire to the big 
financial service league. 

The driving force behind 
Lloyds’ strategy is mortgages, 
which the bank wants to grow 
into its biggest product The ac- 
quisition of C & G gave Lloyds 
some 6 percent of the UK bous- 
ing loan market; TSB wffl bring 
its share up to 9 per cent, be- 
hind Halifax-Leeds and Abbey 
Natkmal-N&P. 

As a means to this end, there 
is harcfly a be tte r s trat eg ic fit for 
Lloyds than the TSB, which, 
with only minimal corporate op- 
erations; is essentially a retail 
bank. Its geographical focus is 


in the north of England and 
Scotland, against Lloyds' south- 
ern bias. Uoyds has a more up- 
market image, while TSB is very 
“student/’ and blue-collar. 

Within the merged group, this 
offers considerable potential 
for branded marketing, which 
Sir Brian is known to be much 
exercised about, with C & G as 
the main mortgage label. TSB 
for simple banking products, 
and Uoyds retaining the man- 
tle of tne more sophisticated 
service and products. 

The comparative lack of 
overlap, and the fact that the 
merger would make little dif- 
ference to the highly sensitive 
small business touting market, 
are reasons why Lloyds stands 
more ofa chance of escaping an 
MMC referral of the sort that 
terminated the iU-fatcd bid for 
Midland Bank in 1992. 

But the merger still offers 
considerable scope for effi- 
ciency sayings. Perhaps as 
many as 500 of the 3,000 
branches will dose, and the 


90,000 combined workforce 
could drop by 20 per cent over 
several years. 

Equal scope for efficiency 
gains exists in the other big ar- 
eas of fixed costs -the two head 
offices and investments in IT By 
bringing together efteque-dear- 
ing, processing and money- 
transmission mechanisms, 
Lloyds TSB could find sub- 
stantial synergies. 

For the TSB, the merger 
ends a long period of prevari- 
cation. Tbo small to make its 
marie, it had toyed with buying 
a building society, but never 
took the final step. However 
much it cut its costs, its under- 
lying business strug^ed to gain 
momentum. 

But there is a reward for ef- 
fort for Mr EHwoocL TSB’s 
chief executive, who, by landing 
the crucial job of integrating the 
dominant retail side of the 
business, looks welt positioned 
to take over from Sir Brian a* 
the head of Britain’s plumed . 
banking leviathan. 



Branch fines: up to 500 outlets - like these twb run by Uoyds (left) and TSB - may be closed to achieve cost savings 


PETER RODGERS 
Business Editor 

Uoyds Bank is expected loin- 
dude special provisions ft a 
takeover of the TSB to protect 
the position of charities that ut 
the single largest share ho khrs. 

The TSB Foundations tore 
S per cent of the group's cari- 
tail in the form of limited 
mg shares, which entitle them 
to I per cent of pre-tax profb, 
averaged over three years. 

The foundations were setup 
to replace the local charitihlc 
activities of the old Trtrfee 
Savings Banks. They are the 
only link with the I9th*cciitirv 
savings banks, which were aqaf- 1 
gamated in the 1970s to fern; 
the banking group event ml ly " 
floated as the TSB in 1986; 

The TSB refused to say wfcu 
would happen to the chanuak 
activities except that their kv 
a Han would he '‘folly reflector 
in the details of the propoed 
merger. I Joyds Bank rcfmcho 
comment but said that it w* a 
member of the Percent Oh, 
and voluntarily donated titter 
cem of profits to charity, lie 
TSB’s charities have rcccied 
£I7m from the group sate 
flotation, a low figure rcflcaog 
the bank’s poor perfonnuot. 

For m ore than ISO yets, 
the TSB bad been no more lin 
a loose grouping of savins 
banks, which, until the Stab, 
dkl nothing but take depois 
from the pubtic and invest thin 
in government debt. Thcy.wfe 
governed by self-pcrpctuatig 
boards of local trustees apd i- 
pervised by foe Treasury,. ’. 

In 1973. ^government bni- 
mittee recommended turnfe 
them info .full service bank, 
leading two years later toa 
merger of the 72 that remaind 
into 20 banks. By 1983! da 
figure was down to four. 

own 
_• thelri 

posters - a fact that v^as e- 
tablishcd -after a lengthy leg! 
wrangle ending in the I^ird. 
which decided that there wee 
no owneriCfo alfthe prdqces 
of the flotation were kept' hy tk 
bank. As many had predicted 
the TSB used its unaccusfomd 
wealth for a splurge of uhwiit 
acquisitions, of which the.ino! 
spectacularly, bad was. th 
£777m purchase of Hill Sajnue 
in October 1987. 

The bank that liked to say ye 
became a byword for poor man 
agement and confused strategy 
until Peter Eflwopd. the net 
chief executive, decided to gs 
back to the basics of rctai 
banking and insurance. 


Railtrack flotation set for spring 


PETER RODGERS 
and MARY RAGAN 

Sir George Young, the transport 
secretary, is expected to an- 
nounce tomorrow at the Tory 
conference that the Railtrack 
flotation will be in the spring. 
With Ian Lang, the President of 
the Board of Trade, likely to 
co n f ir m on Thursday that the 
nuclear privatisation is slotted 
in for summer, the Government 
appears set on running the two 
sates in quick succession. 

Both advisers and ministers 
fear that if either of foe two con- 
troversial privatisations is al- 
lowed to slip further it wifl run 
dangerously dose to the early 
stages of the election cam- 
paign, which is likely to begin 
m the autumn whatever date is 


eventually decided for thepolL 
Sir George has so far stuck to 
the formula that the privatisa- 
tion will be within the lifetime 
of the present parliament, but 
officials have been working on 
a timetable for a sale between 
February and June for some 
months. 

Railtrack has said it will be 
ready for privatisation in the 
new year. However, there is in- 
creasing reluctance to put the 
company on the market until it 
has completed a second foil 
financial year in March. This in- 
dicates April at the earliest for 
the sale, which is expected, to 
fetch £lS-£2bn. The CSty is also 
likely to want further evidence 
of progress on the priv a ti s ation 
of British Rail Infrastructure 
Services, the companies which 


contraa with Railtrack to main- 
tain the rail network and which 
are critical to cutting Rail- 
track’s costs. 

The government's hopes of 
privatising a large part of the nu- 
clear industry by next summer 
have been overshadowed by 
the problem of fitting the sale 
in with the Railtrack flotation. 
Advisers beHeve they have con- 
vinced ministers that the City 
will be willing to boy both in 
quick succession. 

There is also a view in the 
City that the £25bn nuclear sale 
could be delayed If the 
Government decides to refer 
the takeover bids by National 
Power and POwerGen to the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission. Both generators have 
tabled agreed bids for region- 


al electricity distribution and 

supplycompanies. 

A DTI source said that the ef- 
fect on nuclear privatisation of 
a referral would depend-on its 
terms and timing- One possi- 
bility is that the desire to sell the 
nuclear company could tip the 
balance against a reference in 


le bids in. 

The Government has also to 
agree conditions with the state- 
owned British Nuclear Fuels to 
assume stewardship of the the 
ageing Magnox plants that are 
to be left out of the sale. John 
Guinness, chairman of BNFL. 
has warned that he will refuse 
to accept the plants unless the 
government specifies how the 
billions of pounds in dean-up 
liabilities are to be funded. 


Head of Lucas 
aerospace resigns 


RUSSELL HOTTEN 

The managing director of Lu- 
cas Industries’ aerospace oper- 
ation, Frank Timer, is leaving 
as part of a restructuring that 
will scale back its aerospace in- 
terests. It is thought Mr Turn- 
er was unhappy about heading 
a smaller division. 

Lucas yesterday posted prof- 
its of £30.4m after exceptionals, 
against a loss of £129.7m last 

3Z i 



against. 

Aerospace, which now ac- 
counts for about 17 per cem of 
the company’s £2.6bn turnover, 
will diminish further with the 
planned disposal or closure of 


its US-based. Wfestera Gqarec 
Systems divisionHe is reptecec 
by Ken Maciver. head ofi?rak- 
ing systems division. Lucas sak 
Mr Turner’s departure wsjs noi 
connected to;recent US legal ac- 
tion involving Weste m, ' 
Lucas announced 
structure of five core ^reas: 
brakes, diesel systems, elec- 
tronics, after- market sale^ and 
aerospace. George Simpson, 
chief executive, said: “We have 
dosed the .history books on 
major problems and put in 
place a simplified business 
structure which will provide * 
clear focus for our dev"' 
menL" The final dividem 


dear fociis for our develop 
mepL" The final dividend wa 
maintained at 4.9p, giving an un 
changed 7p for the year. ‘ j 


RTZ establishes £13bn 
Australian connection 


MAfiNUS G 8 UMOND 

and agencies 

RTZ moved yesterday to ce- 
ment its position as the world’s 
gest mining group with a 
_ ..Jena merger with CRA, its 
Austral ian a ssociate. Robert 
Wilson, BTZ chief executive, is- 
to be full-time chairman of the 
new group when Sir Derek 
B irkfn leaves the British group 
in December 1996. 

The merger, which will be ef- 
fective from January if aO ap- 
provals are received, is to be 
achieved by establishing a dual 
listed companies structure, 
without transferring assets, to 
create a dual-nationality group 
similar to ftpyal Dutch-Shell or 
Unilever. Sir Derek said: “It fur- 
ther reinforces our competitive 
advantagesat a time when new 
prospects are opening up world- 
wide. ... “ He- ruled out any of- 


i lper c 
not held- by KfZ. 

Both companies will retain 
national and separate 

shareholders, but management 
-and boards are to be com- 
bined, with ORA chief executive 

Leon Davis becoming chief ex- 
ecutive of the combined group. 

The new KTZ-CRAwffl have 
assets of £4_5bn, operations 
spanning the globe and a mar- 
ket capitalisation of around 
£13bn- RTZ is the world’s 
largest miner and the major 
world producer of copper and 
gold. CRA is a major world pro- 
ducer of iron ore, alu minium 
an d coal, and has significant in- 
terests in diamonds and gold. - 
. An independent report cm the 
merger will be sent to CRA 
shm-dKa deism rixiotsixweeks: 
Existmg RTZ shareholders will 
cod up with an effective 76J5 per 
cent interest in the new group. 



inquiry 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

Rome 

Italian business leaders yester- 
dayfacedan embarrassing set- 
back in their plans ta create a 
'giant new industrial conglom- 
erate when share trading in the 
key holding company, Gemma, 
was suspended indefinitely fol- 
lowing a judicial investigation 
into its accounting practices. 

Gemina, which is controlled 

the powerful merdmnt^bank 
Mediobanca, was due to be 
merged with the Montedison- 
Fennzzd group in the next toy 
mouths. Bigger than anything in 
Italy apart from Fiat; the com- 
pany would produce everything 
from chemicals to newspapers. 

But the deal looked in seri- 
ous trouble after magistrates in 
Milan announced over the 
weekend that they were for- 
mally placing 10 senior Gemi- 
na executives' under invest- 


igation. Among foe ai 
irregularities is an 800&n lire 
(£300m) “hole" in the ac- 
counting figures for the past 18 
months at Gemma’s publishing 
arm, Rizzo li.'/The company 
posted a 262bn lire loss for 1994. 

Gianni Agnelli, Fiat's chair- 
man, told journalists: “Open- 
ing a formal inquiry does not 


i- 



Gianni Agntifii: Denounced 
for h igh -l e v e l machinations 


mean much in itself. We’ll have 
to see what it is afl about.** 

Thx inspectors spent the 
week end removing documents 

.from Gmnuia offices, and yes- 

today moved on to the group’s 
two firms of accountants, 
, Arthur Andersen and Coopers 

and Lybrand. 

The news came as a bomb- 
’■ to the Italian business 
community and made suspen- 
sen in share trading virtually in- 
evitable. The Milan bourse 
regulator, Consoh, waited one 
hour yesterday morning but 
then pulled Gemina out of the 
market indefinitely as shares 

opened nearly 10 per cent down 

on their dosing price on Friday. 

The company, whose other 
interests include banking, tex- 
tiles and metals, has been in 
trouble ever since the merger 
with Femizzi was announced nt 
foe beginning of September, 
with domestic and interna- 
tional investors questioning the 


wisdom of filing two loss-mak- 
ing groups at a time when maul 
conglomerates are going out ol 
fashion, Gemma shores huvt 
dropped from S08 lire on I.Sct> 
temher to less Ilian 71X1 lir^Thc 
timetable for tnc merger is mm 
almost certain to be postponed, 
That in turn would be a seri- 
ous dent in the preMige of Mi 
Agnelli and hts very Italian 
way of doing business. The 

Gemma-Moniei&cui deal- like 

so many before ft - was wricked 
out behind closed doors among 
Mr Agnelli's closest friends, 
notably the 87-year-old hon- 
orary chairman ofMediofcuW 
Enrico Cuccia. ^ 

. C>c Inina’s share- 

holders asstxnatiqn cried foul 
tor the second time in* two 
months, saying the high-level 
machinations went against their 
interest. They blamed!' the 
bourse for failing to suspend 
snare trading several weeks 
ago. 
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Sir Brian’s retail behemoth moves a step closer 


QJ^Ujjq 

“What emerges is a 
’ very different sort of 
T bank from the others, 
offering everything 
from traditional retail 
banking through 
insurance and 
mortgages to Peps 
and other personal 
saving plans” 


t'or Sir Brian Pitman, chief executive of 
XUoyds Bank, this may be a case of third 
l*lrst he was thwarted over Stan- 
Chartered, then stymied on Midland. 
»M«uAr there was the consolation prize 
or the Cheltenham and Gloucester building 
so ? e iy» but for Sir Brian, this was never 
going to be anything more than an hors, 
doeuvre. With toe TSB now being garnished 
for the m ai n course, Sir Brian may be able 
fo end his career on a high note after all. 
Unlike Midland, this is a deal that doesn't, 
look like being whipped away from firm 

before he can eaL 

On the feceof ft, the takeover by Lloyds 
of another major high street bank involving 
thousands of job losses, is as clear a case for 
reference to the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission as you could get. A number of 
things have changed since Sir Brian's 
abortive tilt at Midland, however. For a start, 
the market has become more competitive 
and fragmented. Furthermore, the Gov- 
ernment is now more sympathetic to the case 
for consolidating mergers, even those involv- 
ing very substantia] job losses, than it was. 
Brewing, defence, media, the utilities, invest- 
ment banking, there is scarcely a sector that 
hasn’t escaped some land of action; the Gov- 
ernment Iras tailored its mergers policy to 
accomodate iL 

Though this takeover will make Lloyds 
into Britain’s largest bank in terms of 
employees, brandies and market value,' it 
will not involve the same dominant position 


in key market segments that went with Mid- 
land. The banking leviathan that emerges is 
a rather more acceptable one. The amount 
of rationalisation involved is not as radical, 
nor will the emergent beast be so sdtf-evi- 
dentlythe anti-competitive force that the 
Midland one would have been. TSB is 
strong in Scotland and the North; Lloyds in 
the South. The geographical fit is better, and 
the consequent branch closure programme 
less severe. 

Even so, Lloyds cannot expect an entirely 
free ride. The job Josses and branch dosures- 
are bad enough and while most people in 
business understand what Sir Brian means 
when he talks about chronic over-capacity 
in high street banking, politically it is hard 
to sell an efficiency driven deal such as this 
one at a time when banks are enjoying 
record profits. Sir Brian always argues a 
powerful case, but you have to wonder 
whether the idea behind a takeover that 
transforms Lloyds into Britain’s most pow- 
erful high street bank is really as much about 
serving the customer as is pretended. 

Bat let’s give Lloyds the benefit of the 
doubt. Certainly what emerges is a very dif- 
ferent sort of bank from the others, one that 
begins to resemble the retail financial ser- 
vices giant that Sir Brian dreams of creat- 
ing, offering everything from traditional 
retail banlrir^g thiT Higti ins urance and mort- 
gages to Peps and other personal saving 
plans. 

It is no coincidence that the TSB too was 



for a building society takeover. The 
bank will have a 10 per cent share 
of the mortgage market, dramatically dis- 
tinguishing it from other dealers. 

Even the TSB’s investment banking oper- 
ation, Hill Samuel, neatly fits Sir Bran's 
strategy.wrth its strong bias towards private 
diem business. Who would have guessed 
that such a disastrous and expensive diver- 
sification as HOI Samuel could have ended 
up suiting anyone’s purpose, let alone that 
of one so fundamentally averse to the risks 
and culture of investment banking as Sir 
Brian Pitman? 

For shareholders in TSB, this is probably 
a fate as reasonable as could have been 
hoped for given the bank’s abominable 
record since privatisation in 1986. TSB was 
a unique animal, a bank that owned itself, 
so when it was sold to investors, all the pro- 
ceeds went into its own coffers. 

The result was a squandering of inheri- 
tance of almost heroic proportions. HUI 
Samuel and its ill-fated attempt to expand 
into tiie corporate lending market was only 
the tip of the iceberg. The fact that share- 
holders are showing a profit at all is testi- 
mony only to the extent of the original pri- 
vatisation giveaway. 

Despite these fellings, the TSB remains 
fundamentally a sound bank with an infor- 
mation technology setup in credit cards, 
credit control and telephone banking that 
Lloyds can usefully apply elsewhere. Assum- 
ing Lloyds is allowed to proceed, the TSB 


should ultimately prove a far more appro- 
priate and profitable consolidation than 
Midland was ever likely to be. 

Don’t blame the 
gnomes of London 

B y jacking up interest rates, the Banque 
de France has bought time for the 
embattled French franc. But it seems highly 
likely that those shadowy "gnomes of Lon- 
don" will be back in force before long. Tt 
always makes good copy to knock the spec- 
ulators, as Prime Minister Alain Juppe did 
over the weekend, but more often than not 
there is reason to their nefarious activities. 
The franc is under attack because there is 
a fundamental clash of objectives at the 
heart of economic policy in France. 

During the election campaign, Jacques 
Chirac made a reduction in unemployment 
his chief priority. The government is com- 
mitted to creating 700,000 new jobs by the 
end of next year. The social problems that 
led to this pledge are as pressing as ever. Last 
week, Yves Gall and, the industry minister, 
said that if something were not done about 
unemployment and poverty, France could 
face an upheaval similar to the May 1968 
riots. 

Thckling unemployment requires long- 
term measures to deal with its structural 
causes -like excessive employer soda! secu- 
rity costs and a minimum wage that is set too 


high, particularly for young people, 
the short-term, the best cure for 


But in 

-term, the best cure for unem- 
ployment is an economy that is rattling 
along. 

When output was growing at about 4 per 
cent at the end of last year, the jobless count 
was falling. Now that the economy is grow- 
ing at about 23 per cent, the fall in unem- 
ployment has stalled. Furthermore, growth 
is expected to slacken still further in the next 
few months. With (he end of Ibc temporary 
stimulus of measures introduced by Edouard 
Balladur, the former prime minister, to help 
car sales, consumer spending is likely to start 
fallin g off once more. 

The sharp deceleration in the French 
economy is mainly because monetary policy 
is too tight. With inflation at 2 per cent, real 
interest rates are now over 5 per cent - and 
this in an economy that is only in its second 
year of recovery. 

What the gnomes of London are telling 
Alain Jupp6 and Jean-Claude Trichei, the 
governor of the French central bank, is that 
they need to cut interest rates rather than 
raise them. That easing of monetary policy 
makes all the more sense in the light of the 
proposed tightening of fiscal policy as part 
of the Bench gpvcmm exit's attempts to meet 
the Maastricht convergence criteria. 

Blaming the speculators is like blaming 
the messenger. Better to read the message, 
take stock and change policy to one that 
makes sense. Defending the franc at present 
levels is a no-win game. 


Inflation pushes 
sterling into dip 



- . PAUL WALLACE 

Economics Editor 

Worse-than-expected infla- 
: ~ denary pressures in manufac- 
turing took their toll on tbe 
^markets yesterday, against a 
' .background of political worries 
: .generated by the defection of 
.'.‘the Tory MP, Alan Howarth. 

Sterling fell, gOts dropped back 
■ ‘ ‘ and hopes of in early cut in m- 
/teresl rates receded. 

** At the London dose, the 
trade-weighted index of sterling 
had fallen from 85.1 to 84.6. The 
.'/'..pound ended the day at 
; DM2J413, 1 3 pfennigs down 
/ ' against the mark compared 
.'with Friday. However, against 
tire dollar, the pound rose half 
• a cent to dose at $1.5867. 

"Sterling is always vulnerable 
; to politics," said Kft Juckes, cur- 
. rency strategist at NatWest 
Markets. •‘Following the de- 


had been expecting a further de- 
cline to under 8 per cent Mean- 
while, factory gate inflation 
which had fallen in August to 4.4 
per cent rose back again in Sep- 
tember to 4.5 per cent. 

The markets’ reaction was to 
mark down the price of the De- 
cember short sterling future 
which indicates expectations of 
short-term interest rales. By the 
end of the day’s trading, the con- 
tract was implying interest rates 
of 6.71 per cent, a rise of 10 ba- 
sis points, taking it dose to the 
existing base rate of 6.75 per 
cent As recently as Thursday, 
the markets were anticipating a 
cut in rates to 634 per cent 
Gilts also fell sharply on the 
news, with the December gjlt fu- 
ture losing more than half a 
point on the day. 

“There was no scope in these 
figures for ah early cut in in- 
terest, rates, "said John Shep- 


much higher than the 02 per 
cent exposed by the G‘ty. Back 
revisions to the data made the 
release still more disappointing. 
The monthly increase in input 
prices was raised from 03 to OlS 
per cent for June and from 0.1 
percent to 03 percent in Au- 
gust, taking the annual rate in 


than the 8.9 per cent previous- 
ly registered. 

Despite the jolt to hopes for 
a sustained downturn in input 
prices; the increase in prices was 
not across the board. Instead ft 
was concentrated in two sectors, 
home-produced manufactur- 
ing inputs, particularly animals 
fOT slaughter, and crude (xL Tbe 
exceptional weather over the 
summer may have played a 
role in the unexpected rise. 


iSitionof Mr Howarifc, Some pdfth ^chieF economist at 
“ people have been nervously re- Ypnaichi International “They 
’"doing the arithmetic on the yiere poor, particularly on the 
.'7 tjmmg of the next election, input side, where they were con- 
'* 'with an increased awareness it siderably worse than i 


■ *■ _ might come sooner than antic- 
ipated." 

_ . The City was also taken 
’ hbadkby the fact that the annual 
" rale of inflation in fuels and ma- 
‘ Teriafcs purchased Iw industry 
rose from 9.2 to 93 per cent 
-The rise, the first since April, 
y ’.Surprised the markets, which 


rty worse than expected. yli 


The key question they pose is 
how far this pressure will be 
passed down the chain. The 
longer ft persists the higher 
the risk of some ultimate impact 
on retail prices." 

The monthly increase in in- 
put prices in September was a 
seasonally adjusted 0.9 per cent. 
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Markets still sceptical 
on beleaguered franc 
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PAUL WALLACE 

Economics Editor 1 

A rise in interest rates of over 
, 1 per cent by the Banque de 

/France brought respite to the 
■ ^beleaguered Breach franc. But 
7 -"'the foreign exchange markets 
■;1* remained sceptical about the 
" ~ ability and commitment of the 

French government to sustain 
e a prolonged defence of the 
,r "franc with higher interest rates. 

- After falling to 333DM in ear- 
, fy trading, the franc recovered 


to 331 after the Bench central 
• : Knnk raised its overnight rate 
■’’ •from 6.15 to 7.25 per cent. 

'• Three month rates rose to 7.40 
per cent from 61375 per cent. 

' ; The Bundesbank also pitched m 

* * J1 : with some verbal support; its ___ 

I*' president. HansTietmeycr, said in no shape to nuvwe a pro- 
" - ■ Today’s decision from the Bank traded period of higher mter- 

Of France will help to overcome est rates." . 

the recent uncertainties in the “I don’t think it will hold the 
--Sy markets." l»e£ said Paul Mortimer-L^e, 

The finance minister, Jean ctoefeconomist at Paribas Cap- 
Art huis, strove to convince the ital Markets. “We’re rn for a fur- 


markets about the underlying 
strengths of the French econo- 
my. Speaking in Washington at 
the IMF meeting, he said that 
the outlook for i 
infla tion and growth was j 
and the government deficit was 
on a downward path. 
However, in London's foreign 
exchange markets there re- 
mained big question marks 
about the sustainability of 
Finech economic policy. The 
Banque de France strategy of 
raising interest rates was seen 
as offering only short-term sup- 
port. 

-This is only a holding measure 
in the hope tbe problem goes 
away,” said Kit Juckes, curren- 
cy strategist at NatWest Mar- 
kets. “The French economy is 
in no shape to survive a pro- 


ther period of pressure m which 
you could see the franc falling 
to 3.60 or 3.65.” 

The doubts in the currency 
markets about the step taken by 
the Banque de France stem 
from a widespread belief that 
the French government has in- 
compatible policy objectives. 
On the one hand it wants to cot 
the budget deficit in order to 
meet the Maastricht conver- 
gence criteria for monetary 
union. On the other hand ft 
wants to reduce unemployment 
which President Chirac de- 
scribed as his “priority of 
priorities" in tbe election cam- 
paign. 

The trouble is that as the gov- 
ernment reduces the budget 
deficit, so itneeds to ease mon- 
etary policy in order to bolster 
economic activity and increase 
jobs. This leads to the conclu- 
sion that the central bank will 
not be able to defend the cur- 
rency through higher interest 
rates for long. 


n 


; mill' Data expert told: “scrap files’ 

H 1 The MaXWellTnal offibe ofMaxweDCfonmimnra 


'Nicacum 

' 1 ! A systems expert formerly em- 
ployed by the media tycoon 
Robert Maxwell told a court 
V : yesterday how she deleted doc- 
'*umcnts stored on his compul- 
er by order of the publishers s 
'} .youngest son, Kevin. 

l i»i Pavhe, the 69th witness 
' ’..‘to testify at the Old Bailey in- 
i' :y al said that about three weeks 

‘ 1 ' ■ after Robert Maxwell died at sea 

-l 1 ' lii 1991 she asked Kevin 
‘.“'Maxwell what to do with the 
documents. He told her to get 



Day 76 


the back-up system that ran an 
automatic program overnight. 
Monthly and annual back-up re- 

Serious Brand Office request- 
ed, the information, from the 
chairman's system, she retrieved 
them from back-up tapes, Ms 
Payne told the court 
Ms Payne said that as systems 
ccKwdinator ’fcr the chairman's 


lkUW^«wii ' 

. Kevin Maxwell’s defence 
■ ~ 1 ’ - ' Wycr, Ahm Jones QC, she ad- 
* jmiticd that all the infonna- 
jfion* including memos and 
; Tetters, was not destroyed be- 
cause it was still in the back-up 
system and on hard copies- 
She said thal she supervised 


office of Maxwell Communica- 
tions Corporation, she was re- 
sponsible for maintaining the 
computer files and back-up sys- 
tem. “I asked Kevin what I 
should do with Robert 
Maxwell’s documents now that 
the secretaries were gone - 
they were taking up space on the 
computer. He said I should 
delete them, get rid of them," 
she said 

Ms Payne added that she 
had asked Kevin what to do with 
the information because it was 
clogging the computer system 
andslowiog it down. 

Kevin Maxwell bis brother 
Ian, and former company di- 
rector Lany Trachtenberg, deny 
conspiring to defraudpension- 
ere by misusing pension fond as- 
sets to raise tank loans. 

The prosecution is expected 
to formally dose its case when 
the trial resumes today. 


Tokyo sqys it knew of losses at Daiwa 


RICHARD LLOYD PARRY 

Ibtyo 

The escalating Daiwa Bank, 
scandal threatened to draw in 
the Japanese government yes- 
terday, after an admission by the 
finance ministry that it knew of 
the bank's Sl.lbn (£67Qm) in 
bond losses 41 days before they 
were reported to the US au- 
thorities. 

The two top executives of 
Daiwa announced their resig- 
nations yesterday as a gesture 
of responsibility for the losses 
run op by a rogue trader at the 
bank’s New York branch. “The 
bank intends to make a fresh 
start by improving the man- 
agement and supervisory sys- 
tems," said the departing 
president, Akira Fajita. The 
chairman, Sumio Abekawa. win 
also step down in the spring. 

But the awkward questions 
raised by the debade multiply. 
On Friday, Daiwa officials ad- " 
mined thatin a 1992 inspection" 
they concealed their fauure to 
separate" Hie bank’s bond trad- 
mgand x^rd-keqping opera- 
that allowed 
ant #tecutive vice president, ' 
T bshihide Igpd^toacc nmi U ate 


immens e losses over 11 years. 
Mr Iguchi is in custody on 
fraud charges, but Daiwa also 
acknowledged for the first time 
that several other employees in 
New York bad been involved. 

Yesterday, the ministry of fi- 
nance announced that its on-go- 
ing investigation had uncovered 
an earlier, unreported bond 
loss of S97m incurred between 
1984 and 1994 at the New York 
branch of Daiwa Thist Co., the 
bank’s investment trust arm. 

Perhaps the most serious of 
yesterday's revelations con- 
cerned the time lag between 
Daiwa’s notification of its loss 
to the finance ministry and the 
report to the Federal Reserve. 
The outgoing president, Mr 
Akira, received a letter of con- 
fession from Mr Iguchi on 24 
July, and informed the ministry’s 
banking bureau on 8 August 
Bat it was not until 18 Sep- 
tember that the federal au- 
thorities were informed. Both 
US federal law aud the state 
banking regulations of New 
York require that financial in- 
stftutions report illicit activities 
immediately. ' 

“We wanted to avoid inflict- 
ing damage to the Japanese fi- 



Loss of faces: Takashi Kaiho Heft) mil become president of Daiwa Bank, replacing 
Akira Ftyita (centre). Sumio Abekawa, chairman, (right) has also resigned 


nantial system, which was ak 
rrady faring a series of collapses 
with the Cosmo Credit Corpo- 
ration in July, and Hyogo Bank 
and the Kjzu Credit Union in 
August," said Mr Abekawa, 


the departing chairman. The 
vice finance minister, Kyosuke 
Shin ozawa, sad “it is Daiwa 
Bank, rather than the ministry, 
which has the obligation to re- 
port the incident”. 


But it is certain to provoke 
suspicions there was collusion 
between the ministry and Dai- 
wa to allow the bank to cover 
its losses before revealing them 
publicly. 


Arco lift 

• . . 

offer price 
for Aran 

MARYRVGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

The battle for control of the 
Irish oil company, Aran Ener- 
gy, intensified yesterday as Arco 

of the US raised its offer to up 
to £LS2m and StaloD of Norway 
c onfir med that it may launch a 
counter-bid. It also emerged 
that Arco approached Aran 
last Friday in the hope of dis- 
cussing an agreed takeover, 

only to be told that die company 
was in talks with a potential 
white knight. 

Arco’s renewed offer com- 
pares with an earlier bid of 
£16Qm and is bekrw the level ex- 
pected by some City analysts. 
The value of the fresh offer 
could fell if Aran’s share- 
holders approve a deal agreed 
two weeks ago with StatoH in re- 
lation to the Connemara field 
off tbe west coast of Ireland. 

Under the Connemara deal, 
Statoil has six mouths to decide 
whether to pay millions of 
pounds for the cost of drilling 
and testing in the area in return 
for taking half of the production 

from the field. Arm said that the 

arrangement transfers value 
away from Aran and has tabled 
an alternative offer of £177m if 
shareholders agree tbe deal. 

Arco also attacked Aran’s de- 
cision to seek shareholder ap- 
proval for the Connemara move 
on 23 October, the day before 
Areo’s offer doses. The US 
group said: “Arm's decision to 
select a meeting date of 23 Oc- 
tober 1995 is a blatant attempt 
to frustrate the due process of 
Arco’s offer and, as a conse- 
quence, to complicate matters 
for Aran’s shareholders.” 

Arco is believed to have in- 
creased its offer on the bads of 
the value of Aran’s stake in the 
SchiehalHon field west of Shet- 
land - widely thought to be the 
main reason for the US group’s 
bid. But Arco s valuation of 
fe£55m is still far short of Aran’s 
figure of lr£77m. 

The renewed offer values 
Aran’s shares at up_ to 693p 
compared with last night’s dos- 
ing price of 733p, an increase 
of 0.75p on the day. Michael 
Whelan, Aran’s chairman and 
founder, said: “There is noth- 
ing in this that we can possibly 
begin to recommend. It is sim- 
ply not adequate.” 

Investment column, page 22 | 


PICK UP TWO FREE PENGUINS WITH THE 




When you buy 
any paperback* from 

WH SMITH 


Tn 1935, Penguin revolutionised the nation’s reading 
I habits when they launched a paperback range ofhigfa- 
JLquality writing at an affordable price. 

lb celebrate their 60th anniversary. Penguin have 
brought out works by 60 authors, ranging from Martin 
Amis to Virginia Woolf, in a slim, pocket-sized edition. 

We have joined with booksellers WH Smith to make 
any two titles from this Penguin 60s series available free 
to readers of the Independent and the Independent on 
Sunday whenever they buy 
any paperback priced 
£3.99 or more. The Pen- 
guin 60s range encom- 
passes every style and taste 
- authors include Human 
Capote, Ham Christian 
Andersen, Poe, Chekhov, 

Graham Greene, Ptene- 
tope lively, Spike Milligan, 

Oman Doyle, Jan Morris, 


Damon Runyan, Katherine Mansfield and Oscar Wilde. 

lb obtain your free Penguin 60s you will need two to- 
kens from the seven we are publishing in the Indepen- 
dent and the Independent on Sunday. They must be 
attached to the special voucher we published yesterday 
and will publish again tomorrow and on Saturday and 
taken to any participating branch of WH Smith. There, 
when you buy a paperback worth £3.99 or more, your 
voucher plus two tokens, entitles you to any two Bsn- 

guin 60s titles free. 

The Penguin 60s series 
are limited editions and ti- 
tles are subject to avail- 
ability. 

This offer is valid until 
21 October 1995 and is 
available in branches of 
WH Smith in England i 
Wales 

“ 



WH SMITH 


* worth £3.99 or more 
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Harsh realities of 
national interest 


There is a great temptation in 
the financial markets to wind up 
expectations ahead of Group of 
Seven meetings: the idea that 
when the finance ministers of 
the world's largest seven 
economies get together they 
must emerge with some grand 
policy initative to tackle the 
markets’ preoccupation of the 

day. When they don’t, the mar* 
kets duly profess disappoint- 
ment and accuse them of 
complacency. 

Sometimes the concerns of 
the markets prove justified, 
there is some and of dramatic 
movement either in bond or 
currency markets, and either 
policies do change, or the mar- 
kets get so far out of line that 
a spontaneous reaction takes 
place. And sometimes the mar- 
kets have simply got things 
wrong. 

The weekend meeting of G7, 
ahead of the IMF and World 
Bank meetings which start to- 
day, already fits into this familiar 
pattern for the markets yester- 
day were in their usual ill-tem- 
pered mood. But to focus on 
this seems to me to miss a much 
bigger and more interesting 
change which is taking place in 
the relationship between the 
governments of developed 
countries and financial markets. 
It is a change which has been 
happening for perhaps a couple 
of years but it became rather 
clearer over the weekend. 

For a decade at least, gov- 
ernments have been aware that 
they have to frame their eco- 
nomic policies to fit the con- 
cerns of the markets. They 
frequently resent it, witness the 
comments by the French prime 
minister Alain Juppe about the 
“gnomes of London" attacking 
the French franc. But the dis- 
ciplines are accepted, maybe re- 
luctantly. 

What has been lacking in the 
developed world until very re- 
cently is the realisation that 
these externally-imposed disci- 
plines, far from being a some- 
what unwelcome limit on the 
democratic freedom of a gov- 
ernment, might actually be a 
positive protection of democ- 
racy. Thus, far from resenting 
the markets’ preference for, 
say, a balanced budget, gov- 
ernments ought to welcome iL 
Here the attitude of devel- 
oped countries has lagged be- 
hind that of many developing 
ones. The great intellectual 
revolution in the developing 
world over the last ten years is 
the way governments have seen 
the liberating effects of access 
to international capital and in- 
vestment. Provide reasonably 
sound economic policies and the 
money and physical investment 
flows in. A country’s economy 
can be transformed in a decade 
by such foreign investment 
Without it, similar progress 
would take a generation at 
least and might not happea at 
alL 

Thanks to such growth, the 
large industrial countries are 



ECONOMIC VIEW 

HAMISH McRAE 


less important in relative terms 
than they were a decade ago. 
The new IMF World Econom- 
ic Oudook expects that the de- 
veloping countries will account 
for a larger share of the world 
economy than the developed 
ones by 2004. But they are also 
less important in the world of 
economic ideas, for they have 
been slower to see the rise in the 
power of international capital 
markets as an opportunity, 
rather than a threat. 


now. 

lated in a paper published I 
by the IMF under the off- 
putting title of Saving, Invest- 
ment and Real Interest Rates. It 
is actually a revolutionary doc- 
ument For the last year a team 


The disciplines 
of the market 
may be a 
protection of 
democracy 


led by Meryyn King of the 
Bnak of England, has been 
analysing why real interest rates 
are exceptionally hig h at the 
moment This might seem an ar- 
cane issue, but it is of enormous 
practical consequence. For the 
private sector, high real inter- 
est rates are bad enough, for 
they tend to inhi bit investment 
and thus tend to lead to slow- 
er growth. But for the public 
sector high real interest rates are 

a doomsday machin e. 

If real interest rates are- 2-3 
per cent, it is posable for gov- 
ernments to contain the growth 
of the national debt. The pre- 
cise mathematics depend on (he 
growth of the economy and the 
size of the debt, but you can see 
the general picture. Economies 
of developed countries grow at 
2-3 per cent, and national debt 
is typically 50 -100 per cent of 
GDP. 

So a goverment can match 
taxes and spending on services 
and rely on growth to cover the 
interest so that national debt 
does not rise as a proportion of 
GDE But with real rates at 4 per 
cent governments have to set 
aside more and more revenue 
simply to cover the interest on 
previous borrowings. 

So the higher real interest 
rates, the greater the extent to 
which governments have to 
punish present taxpayers for the 
sins of previous governments. 
The arithmetic is made worse 
still by the ageing of our 
Iations. Not only are we 
up debts which have to be ser- 
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viced at higher real interest 
rates: there win be fewer work- 
ers to pay this interest and more 
pensioners who have claims on 

P Britaia^as it^happeos, is rel- 
atively well placed, parity be- 
cause the debt to GDP ratio is 
unusually low (just on 50 per 
cent) and partly because our de- 
mographic profile is less un- 
favourable than most. Italy and 
Belgium have debts of more 
than 125 per cent of GDP and 
have to tun large primary sur- 
pluses just to stay in the same 
place. Doomsday looms. 

Of course governments have 
become increasingly aware of 
these Micawberish problems, 
but they have never formally 
confronted them as a group. 
Last weekend the summit coun- 
tries, plus Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Switzerland 
accepted this report and by 
plication its remedy. 


unplica 

The: 


? remedy? Onty by saving 
more can countries cut real in- 
terest rates. “The swiftest, 
surest and most equitable way 
to raise national saving would 
be to reduce fiscal deficits." 
Now a report is a report and 
nothing more. Governments 
can agree on it and do precise- 
ly the opposite. But here the dis- 
cipline of the markets kicks in, 
for if they do ignore fiscal re- 
ality, the markets impose “sig- 
nificant penalties in the form of 
higher interest rates". Nation- 
al self-interest, the report ar- 
gues, requires the pursuit of 
sound economic policies. 

But not just national self-in- 
terest; also equity between gen- 
erations. The report points out 
that a government deficit is 
postponement of taxes. So the 
markets, in punishing govern- 
ments which run deficts, are on 
the side of the children and the 
unborn. Far from being an 
amoral force, imposing an ar- 
bitrary discipline which chal- 
lenges democracy, the market 
gives a voice to future voters in 
a way the ballot box cannot It 
reinforces democracy. 

All this may seem a long way 
from whether interest rates and 
share prices will go up or down. 
But it is the key to future mar- 
ket movements. We are too 
dose to the change in mood 
among governments to be able 
to see it property, just as it was 
impossible in the early 1980s to 
see the beginning of the con- 
quest of the market economy 
across two-thirds of the world. 

But one thing we can see. Tell 
M. Juppe that French fiscal pol- 
icy needs to be tightened be- 
cause London foreign exchange 
dealers want it and not much 
mil happen. But if it is in the 
French national self-interest 
that is a rather different matter. 


Warning 

lowers 

Oliver 


RUSSELL HOTTEN 

Shares in Oliver Group, the 
footwear retailer, plunged 25p 
to 37p yesterday as the compa- 
ny warned that losses would 
deepen in the second halt 

The company, which blamed 
poor shoe sales to children re- 
turning to school, said there 
would be no final dividend. 
Oliver, which reported a £3.1m 
deficit at the half year, had also 
passed the interim payout to 
shareholders. 

Oliver, which last month ap- 
pointed the Olympus Sports 
chain founder Martin Watts as 
group *nanagfng director, issued 
a profits warning in June in ad- 
vance of publication of the in- 
terim results on 4 September. 

The company said yesterday 
that trading had deteriorated 
'‘rapidly" since the interims. 

Oliver said the “crucial back- 
to-school season had been ex- 
tremely poor and seriously 
below last year’s achievement 
and our expectations." The 
company expected heavy dis- 
counting and margin pressures 
to continue throughout the sec- 
ond half. 

Dennis Cassidy, the former 
Boddington’s chairman who 
had mused Oliver back to 
health before the recent set- 
backs, said deteriorating con- 
sumer confidence was to blame. 

The number of UK stores 
had been cut to around 340 
from 440 two years ago. But un- 
der Mr Cassidy, Oliver is start- 
ing to expand again, and last 
year launched a self-service 
store format called Paris. 

In die six months to 1 July. 
Oliver made pre-tax losses of 
£3. 15m, against £1.65m last 
time, and came despite a rise in 
turnover from £32_2m to 
£343m. 
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Age begins to tell at Wetherspoon 


Most people onty dream about what Tim 
Martin, chairman of JD Wetherspoon, has 
achieved — finding a gap in the market, fin- 
ing it and malting a handsome fortune in 
the process. Not that his fellow share- 
holders will begrudge the dropped-ont bar- 
rister his £40m, IS per cent stake in the 
independent pub operator he founded 12 
yean ago. Since flotation three years 
ago, their shares, down 7p to 63 Op yes- 
terday, have quadrupled. 

It is a simple concept Vfetherspoan buys 
large high street premises - often former 
banks or car showrooms -gets cbange-of- 
use permission and turns them into de an , 
attractive pubs with a good range of rel- 
atively cheap beer. Not surprisingly, the 
new pubs tend to wipe the floor with the 
existing dingy boozers in the vicinity and 
WethcTspoon’s expansion has been dogged 

by spelling attempts by the big brewers and 

other vested interests. 

Figures for the year to Juty showed that 
the remarkable growth of the past few 
years continues, with pre-tax profits up 50 
per cent to £9.7m from a 47 per cent rise 
in sales to £68.5m. Foil owing last year's 
rights issue, earnings jumped less, by a third 
to 24.6p, allowing a 21 per cent hike in the 
payout to 8p. 

Good as the figures were, they were a 
fraction below the market’s consensus fore- 
cast and, reading between the lines, a num- 
ber of concerns are em er g in g. Not massive 
worries, but when a share is as highly rat- 
ed as Wetherspoon has become the small- 
est cracks can unsettle investors. 

First, cashflow. Wetherspoon is ex- 
panding fast, more than two new pubs a 
month, and soaking up about £30m a year 
in the process. Last year free cash flow 
amounted to just over £10m, leaving a sub- 
stantial shortfall. Over the nest five years, 
in addition to existing h anking lines, per- 
haps £50m wfl] be required, so expect an- 
other rights issue. 

The other mam worry is the aging of the 
group. As the years pass, a greater pro- 
portion of the portfolio is accounted for 
by pubs more than three years old. In that 
context, like-for-like sales growth of onty 
3 per cent in the second half of last year, 
compared with 10 per cent in the first, is 
not surprising and probably what in- 
vestors should expect. Growth from now 
on will onty come from adding new sites. 

Those are the caveats. They shook! not 
detract from projected profits this year of 
£LL25m and earnings per share of 3Ip. 
With that sort of growth, a prospective 
price/eamings ratio of 20 is probably jus- 
tifiable, but the best of the run most have 
already happened. 


Norwegian eyejs 
are smiling 


was start- 
ing lomakfe some real money.tbe Irish oO 
exploration stride has become the target of 
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a bid. Pre-tax profits have more than 
doubled to Ir£6-9m (£6JJm) in the last 
three years, giving shareholders the 
prospect of a dividend for the first time 
m the company’s 23-year history. All 
being well, Aran has promised in- 
vestors Irlp next year. 

But that is likely to prove academ- 
ic, given the auction that looks set to 
break out over Ireland’s biggest home- 
grown ofl group. The US company 
ARCO opened the bidding at IrtOp a 
share in August, but has now raised 
that to Ir68p following the revelation 
on Friday that Statoil, the Norwegian 
state-owned company, was consider- 
ing stepping into the fray. 

Even before any higher offer. Sta- 
ted had complicated me bid by taking 




a 47 per cent stake in Aran’s Con- 
nemara field, west of Ireland, in ex- 
change for providing joint venture 


finance. Shareholders will vote on that 
deal the day before the bid doses on 
24 October, much to the irritation of 
ARCO, which sty* that ft will only pay 
Irfifip a share if the proposal is ap- 
proved. 

As ever with exploration companies 
like Aran, valuation of the underlying 
assets wfll be one of the keys to the out- 
come of the bid. Given the star-gaz- 
ing quality of this exercise, each side 
can quite plausibly rubbish the other’s 
advisers without losing undue credi- 
bility. 

Even so, it is hard nono agree with 
ARCO’s criticism of Aran's valuation, 
which at Irl04p a share suggests the 
undrilled exploration acreage alone is 
worth Ir32p. 

Tb realise such value depends on a 
much firmer oil price than at present 
and a successful exploration pro- 
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gramme, neither of which can be guar- 
anteed by any management. 

2d the past Aran shurehowerj. would 
have been happy to take lrftSp and run, 
but the company now holds a jewel for 
which Statoil may be prepared to pay 
more. 

Excluded from acreage west of Shet- 
land in (he latest 16th round of licens- 
ing, Statoil is known to hr keen to gel a 
piece of the action. 

Taking over Aran may bo the onty op- 
pommity it gets and with deep pockets 
and state backing paying op to IrSOp a 
share would not present too big a fi- 
nancial strain. At /3.5p, hold on few fur- 
frier action. 

Taxi maker’s 
meter runs 

In boom times ou one thinks twice about 
hopping in a lari, but when rccesicra hits 
it is one of the first business costs to be 
squeezed. No surprise then that Man- 
ganese Bronze, which mokes four-fifths 
of the Mack (oris sold in the UK. has re- 
covered well since 1 992 when collapsing 
sales led to losses of £2.45m. 

The good news continued yesterday 
when MB reported more than doubted 
pre-tax profits of £4J*m in the year to 
Juty, up from £2. 04m. Production of 
black cabs is tunning at 52 a week, up 
from 44 last year and well over 50 per 
cent higher than at the bottom of the re- 
cession. 

Although the outlook is clouded a lit- 
tle tty political uncertainty, there is nu 
reason to doubt that steady growth 
should continue. But MB’s future sales 
are underpinned anyway by the im- 
pending deadline for all tads to be made 
accessible by the disabled. The compa- 
ny launched its own whcclchair-fricnd- 
ty Fairway eight years ago. 

Already second-hand modds dating 
from the late 1980s are worth £2,000 
more than non -accessible vehicles re- 
flecting the approach of the cut-off 
point early next century. The lion’s 
share of the replacements are almost cer- 
tain to corac from MB. 

Meanwhile, profits are growing in the 
rest of the business. Thxrs remain the 
backbone of the group, raising their con- 
tribution 28 per cent to £4. 12m last year, 
but the automotive components opera- 
tion saw its profits more than triple to 
£829,000. Further elimination ot loss- 
makers should sec firrther recovery. 

The group remains heavily exposed to 
theyen, the currency in which it buys the 
engines for its cabs, but reccntty the trend 
has been running in MB’s favour. Prof- 
its of £52m this year would put the 
shares, up 5p at 192p yesterday, on u 
prospective multiple of nine. Reasonable 
value, although the market is thin, with 
44 percent of the equity in family hands. 


Country Casuals faces hostile 
bid from former chairman 


DAVID HEUJER 

Country Casuals, the ladies’ 
fashion wear group, yesterday 
received a near-£27m hostile 
takeover bid from its former 
chairman and chief executive, 
John Shannon. 

Mr Shannon is malting the 
bid through a company called 
Ciro Holdings, principally a 
jewellery group, which he 
bought out of receivership last 
autumn. 

The bid is being financed by 
means of subscriptions for 
shares in Giro by Gartmore, 
Causeway and by another com- 
pany controlled by Mr Shan- 
non’s charitable and family 
trusts, as well as through bank 
oeefit facilities of approx im ately 
£17.5m to be provided by So- 
ti£t£ Ginfxale. 

Shares in Country Casuals, 
which traded at 1 15p before an 


a n nouncement last week that it 
had received a bid approach, 
moved up a further 6p to I38p 
yesterday, just 2p below the 
140p-a-share bid price. 

Mr Shannon owns 18-8 per 
cent of Country Casuals' shares 
and he has already gained ir- 
revocable acceptance from the 
group's next largest sharehold- 
er, Phillips and Drew Fund 
Management, in regard to its 
holding of around 13 3 per 
cent 

Mr Shannon said there were 
several options he could have 
chosen. “I could have dumped 
ray shareholding which would 
have been disastrous for the 
share price. 1 could have been 
an opposing shareholder at 
company agms or I could come 
up with a generous cash offer; 
which I have done.” 

He said a number of other in- 
stitutional shareholders had ex- 


pressed support for his bid but 
that none other than PDFM 
had decided to accept his bid “at 
this stage". 

The other leading institu- 
tional shareholders in Country 
Casuals are Equitable Life 
(around 7.5 per cent), 
Schraders (7 per centl, Norwich 
Union (6 percent), Lazards (6 
per cent), and Robert Fleming 
(5 per cent). 

Mr Shannon said the Coun- 
try Casuals management had 
not addressed fundamental is- 
sues. He disputed a statement 
from the board suggesting that 
the company had made sub- 
stantial progress since 1994. 

He sard the continuing op- 
erations of Country Casuals 
had m ad e losses before tax of 
£L.048m for the first half of the 
current financial year, an in- 
crease of 20 per cent over the 
previous year. 


Anglian Group’s two 
top men step down 


Niccicurn 

Anglian Group, the troubled 
double glazing firm, yesterday 
announced that its chief exec- 
utive, Ron Swift, and non-ex- 
ecutive chairman. Sir Colin 
Barker, are to retire. Their de- 
parture from the housing prod- 
ucts company follows a collapse 
in the value of its shares offer 
a profits warning last month. 

Sir Colin, 68, who retires in 
January after four years as 
chairman, wfl] be replaced by 
David Ferry, chairman at John 
Wadtfington. Mr Swift, 55, will 
leave, after 20 years at the firm, 
when a successor is found. 

Share prices, which had risen 
slightly after a 20 per cent drop 
10 days ago to 113p, remained 
unchanged yesterday at 122p. 

Last month, Anglian Group 
warned that trading profits in 
the half-year to the end ofSep- 
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tember were expected to be 
down 20 per cent and dividend 
levels would reflect this fall. 

In the past two years the com- 
pany has been hit by a combi- 
nation of warm weather, heavy 
competition and the slump in 
the housing market. 

Sir Colin said last month 
that, while sales in the lost six 
months were comparable to 
last year’s levels, an un- 
favourable change in their mix. 
from commercial to retail, was 
bound to hit results. His com- 
ments were followed by 90 
sackings at BKL Extrusions, 
the aluminium business bought 
for £2J5m last spring. 

Anglian shares were floated!’.' 
three years ago at 210p. They ’ ' 
subsequently traded as high as 
350p as Anglian recorded year- 
ly profits of £24.7m in the 12 
months to April 1994. before 
falling to £21. lm this ApriL 
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The embittered engineer 
who shopped Lucas Indus- 
tries to the Pentagon over 
the falsification of test 
records has been well re- 
warded for bis treachery. 
The lowly ex-employee will 
collect $19.1m from his 
agreement with US defence 
chiefs. 

Keen to encourage a 
steady stream of corporate 
supergrasses, the Pentagon 
has been generous to a fault. 
The payoff amounts to 22 
per cent of the SS8m that 
Lucas agreed to hand over 
last week to settle the dis- 


pute Even allowing for infla- 
tion this is a considerable ad- 
vance on 30 pieces of silver. 

The Pentagon was una- 
mused to learn that gearbox- 
es for its Hornet fighters had 
slipped through rigourous 

su^cTtLe matter with a 

vengeance. The malcontent, 
at the Western Geared Sys- 
tems sabsklaiy, was promptly 
signed up and Laos was 
banned from bidding for fu- 
ture defence contracts. It has 
S 18.5m to end a 
action. The settle- 
ment will stick in the craw of 



USAF Hornet: the ai rc raft at the centre of the Lucas row 


George Simpson, the ex- 
Rover man who Inherited the 
sorry mess But he fell it un- 
wise to leave the matter to 
an American jury. 

A safe play given the trial 
of his namesake. 

Win Arthur Andersen bid 
for Touche Ross? The possi- 
bility is now being openty de- 
bated on the abacus cocktail 
circuit with senior partners 
of the rival “Big Six” accoun- 
tancy firms licking their lips 
over the inevitable and lucra- 
tive fallout 

Andersen lost out in the last 
bout of mega mergers. It has 
since swallowed the second- 
tier practice of Binder Ham- 
tyn, but this morsel was not 
sufficient to satisfy its hunger 
for new audit clients. 

Touche, on the other hand, 
has seen its fee income 
growth suffer and is now well 
adrift of its peers. It is also 
isolated on the issue of limit- 
ed liability for auditors, pre- 
ferring the moral high 
ground of unlimited liability. 

“We never see Tbuche’s 
name on the list when we are 
tendering for new audits,’ 


Tfaef lSbn merger between Lloyds Bank and tbeTSB is being 
greeted with dismay by friends of Graham Wallace, the TSB 
mouthpiece who always likes to say yes. A Canadian, who 
apparently pitched up in London with less than two pennies 
to mb together; his idea of corporate hospitality has been to 
tayite guests to Eric Clapton concerts. Mr Wallace's style is 
It if***? mncb bSs y°uger days when he belonged to a 
S an rra nsisco rock band not disimilar to the Grateful Dead. 
Howler; ftere concern that his refreshing approach may 
not totally appreciated by that lugubrious bum* at Lloyds 
whore the chess culture left behind by former chairman Sir 
Jeremy Morse heavy, 

said one senior accountant 
"Unless they happen to be 
the incumbent firm.” This 
sounds reminiscent of the 
dying days of Arthur Young. 
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Anxious moments for 
David Gemmill, deputy chief 
executive of West Merchant 
Bank, whose forthco ming 
holiday in his native Zimbab- 
we had been looking any- 
thing but inviting. The 
swimming pool at his home, 
29 Orange Grove Drive, 
Harare (a prestigious ad- 
dress) has been aeddentnty 
demolished thanks to an ad- 
ministrative cock up. 

The tail of destruction be- 
gan with an order for a 
swimming pool refurbish- 


mcnt from 49 Orange Grove. 
One wrong number later and 
the pool squad arrived at Mr 
GemmiU's home, an old 
colonial property built in 
1906 by the pioneers. Out 
went the water (during the 
worst drought in living mem- 
ory) and in went the ham- 
mere and chisels 
“1 got a fax from a friend to 
say that my pool looked like , 
au IRA bomb had hit it," i, 
said the banker “To he fair, it 
did look like it needed some 
attention.” The contractor 
asraed on a modest re- 
lurbtshmcnt in compensation 
- doubtless grateful lhal the 
property wasn’t owned bv 
Tiny Rowland. There realty 
would have been hell to pav. 
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Fizz over Cadbury rumours masks retreat of bulls 


744.9m shares, 
33*483 bargains 
Gilts Index - 
92.94 -0.17 
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Buy orders for Cadbury 
Schweppes shares flooded into 
dealing rooms in eariy trading 
oq the bade of strong specula- 
tion that Unilever, the giant 
Anglo-Dutch consumer prod- 
ucts group, was preparing the 
ground for a takeover of the 
chocolate and soft drinks 
group. 

Cadbury shares spurted 30p 

to a year's high of 5Z7p. Nei- 
ther Unilever, down 4p to 
£12L52, nor Cadbury would 
comment on the rumours. 
More than 8 minion Cadbury 
shares were traded. 

Some analysts were deeply 
sceptical about the possibility 
of a bid from Unilever,' main- 
ly because more than 70 per 
cent of Cadbury's activities 
are now in soft drinks - a busi- 
ness that does not readily fit 
with Unilever's expertise in de- 
teraents, ice cream, margarine, 
and personal care products. 

However, the analysts did 
not rule out a bid and said a 


predator would have to pay up- 
wards of 770p a share, which 
would value Cadbury at more 
than £7_5bn. With or without 
a bid for Cadbury, the record 
books for takeovers in any 
one year win undoubtedly be 
re-written by Christmas. 
"There are lots of deals in the 
pipeline,” said one trader yes- 
terday. 

The bid activity, real or . 

maOreri the UD- 

tone of the market 



MARKET REPORT 


JOHN SHEPHERD 


Yesterday’s 16.2 point fall in 
the FT-SE 100 index to 3,510.6 
would have been much greater 
without the rumour about 
Cadbury and the announce- 
ment that Lloyds Bank was 
holding merger talks with TSB. 

Political and economic un- 
certainty, worries about inter- 
est rates and turbulence on the 
foreign exchange markets are 
sendmg the buns r unning for 
cover. 

There is a growing befief that 
the market which has stormed 


ahead in recent months, is 
ripe for a correction. 

Most of the undertow that 
pulled share prices down yes- 
terday stemmed from the UK 
producer price data, showing 
a much higher than expected 
increase in raw material costs. 
The figures rekindled worries 
about inflation, and pushed 
hopes of another cut in inter- 
est rales further into the future. 

London shares were also 
pulled underby the retreating 
tide on Wan Street. The Dow 
Jones index has struggled in re- 
cent weeks, and again fell 
sharply in early dealings yes- 
terday. Within two hours of 
opening, the Dow had lost 50- 
points. 


A dearer indication of the 
market’s mood in London was 
reflected in the FT-SE 


I index winch, afterits recent 
run to an all-time high of 
3,991 3, retreated 25.9 points 
to 3,953.1. Similarly, the di- 
minishing hopes of a cut in in- 
terest rates was seen in die gQCs 
index, which fell from 93.11 to 
92-94. 

The picture, some traders 
said, looks even more gloomy 
given the strong likelihood 
that billions of pounds of 
takeover bids will be rolled out 
in the next couple of months. 

This week alone could see 
several billion pounds’ worth, 
with Lloyds Bank, ahead 19p 
to 726p, and TSB, up 79p to 


353p, believed to be on the 
verge of finalising their merg- 
er terms. The deal is expect- 
ed to value TSB at between 
£4.5bn and £5bn_ 

There was also strong spec- 
ulation towards the dose of 
dealings that North West Wa- 
ter, steady at 6 Glp, would to- 
day increase its £L 8 bn offer for 
Norweh, lOp firmer at £10.93. 
Some dealers believe North 

ttfesf may CTgnrfiran riy increase 

its offer to around £11 a share 
in an attempt to kill the rival 
bid for Norweb from Tfeaas En- 
ergy Partners. 

Electricity shares were soft- 
er amid fears of a Monopolies 
and Mergers Com- mission 
inquiry into the takeover 
moves by the two power gen- 
erators for Rees. Bo w age n , off 
9.5p to 535.5p, is bidding for 
Midlands Elearitity, up lp to 
968p, while National Power, 
down 7.5p to 476.5p, has 
Southern Electricity, un- 
changed at 960p, in its sights. 


All was not gloom and 
doom yesterday, however. 
Grand Metropolitan, which 
tracked the market for most of 
the session, turned round to- 
wards the dose and finished lp 
up on 431p. 

The turnaround came amid 
a rumour the international 
food and drinks group would 
bring forward its announce- 
ment about a successor to 
Lord Sheppard of Didgemere, 
who is due to retire as chair- 
man in the new year. George 
Bull, chief executive, is wide- 
ly tipped. John McGrath, head 
of the IDV drinks subsidiary, 
is emerging as the favourite to 
become chief executive. 

Other gamers included CeB- 
tech, ahead 5p to a all-time 
high of 462p. after announcing 
a co-operative research deal on 
a anti-cancer drug with Zeneca, 
upl4p to £11.77. Bluebird Toys 
rose 8 p to 260p on press re- 
ports of a deal to make minia- 
ture toys for Disney. 


TAKING STOCK 


□ There were signs of con- 
cern ahead of today’s annual 
results from Lloyds 
Chemists. The shares fell 5p 
to 242p and more than 
200,000 were traded in the 
tightly held and thinly traded 
stock. Analysts at Kleiixnort 
Benson were yesterday said to 
have turned negative on the 
shares in the company de- 
spite the on-going speculation 
that Tesco may make a bid. 
The consensus of opinion is 
that profits will be Oat at 
£56m. 

□ Dalepak, the frozen food 
group, was forced to an- 
nounce that it was in hid 
talks after Us shares climbed 
28p to 138p. Some dealers 
believe the suitor to be 
Campbell Soups; others sug- 
gest that Howard Sims, who 
Joined the board as a nonex- 
ecutive a year ago, would re- 
verse his Cavaghan & Gray 
business into Dalepak. 
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we’re Bullish! 


We're the UK's premier telephone 
banking service. Right now we have 
over 500.000 customers (Yet we re 
less than six years old). By the year 
2000 we will have over 1,000.000. 


What makes us so sure? 


try us 


a 0800 24 24 24 


We reserve the right to cfeclne to open an account for you. 
First Direct is a division of Midland Bank pic. Member hsbc <X> Group 
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SHARE PRICE DATA 

Pacts art in sterling except wbere staled. The yield is Iasi year's dividend. gitKscii up 
ty 20 per ooH,as a percenXBy of the share price. The prirt/oaralagt (WE) ratio a the 
share price divided by last year’s earnings per share, excluding excrptkmal hems. 
Oihcr details: sr Ex rights x Ex-dividend n Unfisted Sccuritica Market a Suspended 
PP Partly Pud pra Nil Md Shares. Sourec FbutaL 

THE INDEPENDENT INDEX 

He index allows yon 10 access real -lime share prices by phone from Scaq. Simply dial 
M91 123 335, fallowed by the 4-digii code printed next 10 each share, lb access the 
latest Bi m i rfa l reports dial BS91 1233 followed by one of the two-digit codes below. 
FT-SE 100 - Real-time M Sterling Rales 04 Privatisation Issues 36 

UK Stock Market Report PI BoHion Report 05 Wner Shares 39 

UK Company News 02 UhD Si Report 20 Electricity Shares 40 

Foreign Exchange 03 Tbkyo Market 21 High Street Banks 4! 

Anyone with a tone-dial telephone can me this service. For a detailed de&cription of 
The Independent Index, including iu portfolio facility, phone 0891 123 335. 
For assistance, call our helpline 071 S73 4375 1930am - 530pm). 
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-ft 920 1536 
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sport 


RACING: From Co Antrim, via the Curragh, a talented young rider tracks the boot steps of Adrian Maguire 

McCoy quick to show ^ 
he is the real thing 


: GREG WOOD 


• Senior riders nicknamed Adri- 
an Maguire The Golden Child r 
when he arrived in Britain’s 
■ weighing rooms. Now, it seems, 
he has a younger brother. Tbny 



— ; time last year 
the 21 -year-old had been in 
■ Britain for throe weeks and had 
: ridden just one winner 

Even in a sport which can 
pluck names from obscurity on 
a whim, McCoy’s ascent has 
been surprisingly swift, but it 
shows every sign of proving 
unusually durable too. After five 
months of his first season with- 
out the benefit of a weight al- 
lowance, he is at the top of the 
riders’ table - eight wins dear 
of his nearest pursuer, Martin 
Pipe’s stable jockey, David 
. Bridgwater, and 34 wins ahead 
ofM3guire. 

Yesterday, McCoy was a 5-1 
chance with William HTH to add 
the senior tide to the conditional 
riders 1 championship he won 
• last year. Only Bridgwater (8- 
11) and Maguire (15-8) were 
quoted at shorter odds. Those 
prices, however, were being cut 
last night after Norman 
Williamson, another contender, 
broke a leg at Sedgefield. 

A McCoy ride on a recent af- 
ternoon at Huntingdon exem- 
plified his talent A small mare 
making her debut over fences. 


needed a little tune to adjust 
McCoy gave her space, a chance 

to measure her fences, and 
when she took a long look at the 
open ditch in front of the 
stands, her rider was balanced 
and prepared, ready to coax heT 
across. 

By the time they left the 
back for the final time, phe was 
jumping with fluency and en- 
thusiasm. McCoy reeled in the 
leader after the second-last 
his mount pulling double, and 
then quickened away for a com- 
fortable success. The maze's first 
experience of fences, which 
could so easily have been trau- 
matic, instead brought reas- 
surance and success. 

Afterwards, McCoy was 
modest but satisfied. It was a 
good days work. One ride, one 
win is worth much more than 
the riding fees from a dozen 
losers. Zajira is the sort of 
novice to run up a sequence, 
and McCoy has just earned the 
right to share it 

At his age, be can afford to 


take a long-term view, but there 
is a rich streak of ambition 
mixed in with ins surprise at how 
rapidly he has found success! “I 
have absolutely no thoughts 
about the championship," he 
said, “but it’s something I want 
some day and, hopefully, soon- 
er rather than later.” 

As with so many Irish riders, 
his youth is deceptive. McCoy 
started riding point-to-pomters 
in County Antrim as a school- 
boy, and showed such promise 
that a fotir-and-a-half year ap- 
prenticeship at Jim Bolgers 
blue-chip Flat stable followed. 
Eventually, though, the scales 
told. him that his future in the 
saddle would be over the jumps. 

“I got an awful lot of experi- 
ence at Jim Bolger’s which has 
done me a lot of good," McCoy 
said. “It definitely put a few fin- 
ishing touches on me before 1 
came over here. Td already 
started to ride some winners 
over hurdles, for all the small 
yards, bnt while I was still 
claiming I wanted to get into a 


Williamson breaks leg 


Norman Williamson broke his 
right femur in a fall at Sedge- 
field yesterday. From his hos- 
pital bed in Stockton last night, 
the Irishman said he could be 
out of action for between four 
and six months. 

He was trampled on after 


steeplechaser Joe White 
crashed out at the penultimate 
fence in the second race. 

■ Fat Eddery was banned for 
three days at Leicester yester- 
day for making insufficient ef- 
fort oa Little Black Dress, who 
finished fourth in the 430 race. 


yard where there might be a job 
at the end of iL Then Tbby Bald- 
ing mad e ft his b usin ess tO 
come and get me, and every- 
thing that’s happened since 
then, I owe to him.” 

Balding was one of the first 
British trainers to appreciate the 
depth of Adrian Maguire's tal- 
ent, and Mc£Oy was shrewd 
enough to realise that might 
help his own name-recogni- 
tion. "I knew that Adrian had 
come out of there, so if I got a 
good start the publicity would 
definitely be a big help to me." 

It was a smart move, but then 
McCoy has a useful knack for 
good publicity. The highlight of 
last season was not just his suo- 
cess in the conditionals' cham- 
pionship, but also the fact that 
his 74 winners beat the previ- 
ous record total for a daimef , 
which was set by Maguire. 
Then, his decision to ride 
throughout the new summer 

j umping gav e him an fn- 

valuable head-start in the new 
campaign. 

As he continues to hold tight 
to his lead, his self-belief al- 
ready strong, can only grow still 
further. Jump-racing is too 
capricious a pursuit for firm tar- 
gets or career-plans, but Tony 
McCoy knows he is good, and 
knows what be wants. He says 
he would like to be the cham- 
pion sooner rather than later. 
It may be sooner than he would 
dare to dream. 



Pace-setter: Tony McCoy holds a dear lead in the title race Photograph: Adam Scott 
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CHEPST(iJSi^:f®i^^ 


2.15 Snowy Petrel 

2.45 Strutting 

3.15 Chili Heights 

3.45 Yubralee 


HYPERION 

4.15 Subzero 
4.45 Trafa^$ar Lady 

5.15 SING WITH THE BAND 

(nap) 


GOING; Good to Soft (Soft patches). 

STALLS: Sunlght coarse - stands’ side; round eewrae - tnskle rail 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: High up to Im. 

■ Left-! and, unduiailnK course wtth a straight mile. 

■ Bactvoume fa on A4G6. Chepstow rafl MtreJon (CanHT- Gloucester line) is 
] imh-away ADMISSION: Habile (1« to 24-yarahb 50); Ttaeraalh S8; 
Course 55. CAR PARK: Ctab 13. 


on hrehandcap debut, h& might have the Improvement In him to puB it at The 
dark haoa a BaHyimhelly, pa to race beyond a mSa and off the course since 
July But BoflynataBy Is irulnw by Rag Akahmt, so It would be no niprira If ha 
were fit enough end Improred war the longer titp. He mod an easy pound In 
Ireland tan ynt tatgr Ban is at tha same tend In the bantam * he mss 
when winning this raca a ye» afp, atttoigi he was lit ml In (dim on that oo- 
ciislon, taring won at Brigacn a couple of weeha eorilec UreBaflynaMBtiK Nes- 
sun Doro Is UChMy raced and mt£it do better now there Is mote emphasis on 
BWnfrn. whrie MaHtaqr may hae needed Ns two races in September after a 
three-month break end Ns thud to Dutosky at Sendown fa May sugpsts he has 
what It totals id wfa a Iota handicap. That could etn bo two of Nocxtock. at- 
though ha is a winning tarter end mien bo dm to watch out firmer >onps. 
Selection: JAGELLON. 

5WETTENHAM CONDITIONS STAKES (CLASS C) 
£8,000 added 3YD fHfles lm 2f 


3-45 


2.45 


L23 


All races 

■ LEADING TRAINERS WTTH RUNNERS: R HmiwM - 1 9 winners from 1 23 
nmnert pvrs a surccas ratio of HJMandalautoaX] level Hake of £3 1.73; H 
CceD- II wlnntrs, ;{6 runoem, 8). 416, +i 12^4; H Candy - 9 wtaKra, 44 nm- 
nera.SU*. +SM.I2; P Cok - 9 winner*. 77 nmnens 11.7%, -i737. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: J WHUaau - 17 who. 138 rides, 1!L9%, +S64J2: J 

Rrfd- ICittatv HH ndc*. 16.-1%, J2I J0;T Qatan- 13 wiM, S2 rid», 
-il5AJ;MRi*ait*- IC*rlns.4l ridnft OflJM. +X2S.4I. ' — ' 

MJNlTOnro FIRST TaBBtOtodaqa (8.15); ftreBcOwretoreailtreiBaBarefag 
(3.-1SV. .. . 

WINNERS IN THE LAST ggVKN DAYS; Owfaraon t (4A5)iroln at Bcdcar cm 
Jhtndv - - - 

&0NG-DISTANC8 RUNNERS: BtrckwoodSwn (3.15) has been khl 243 mfle* 
■by M Dads from PiHtvbddgr, Co Durham. • 


1 2410 CBKIl*WC(7amaodHiMHddB«MRB}HCac4B12^Wlt)M2 

2 1-63806 SJKUTTMB Band R Karon 8 .1.1... I tad 3 

a 2402 WHWHBHWea(ttylUn0Cqw83O. 

4 00 OKUBK(lfa 6 faahinrertw)BHiiduyaiO~ 


X Dartey 4 

-AVMaftl 


215] roNTTI ILL HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5^50 added lm 


Ll-4000 MEMISEW>nn(tGnic4 JMBnlv7100 JDSMftfQlS IQ ]E 

4-1402 SWIWP0m.(mm(»lMta»aMortJ&**ip39y> 


4-042 JMEU0NpS)(DiDee>)WMur408. 


214303 GURWNA{U)IDM0BtaCUri Ireflr HemM 3 9 7... 
44310 WPETO pB) 3*»Q w dBlact tW T^ HOw)y39 B 
00(3300 KOAlHARf p3)(EJSGadBda^ LGCe*bsI492 


K Darter 12 

HI 


BEnMK »4 OiWe MoM H SMIhe, 114 Mm Itaenhaai, M4 Oudmk 
UMc Mocffro 3 9 2 J Wd 5-2 (P ChsopH-HKom) 5 Ml 
FORM oume 

Although sntuniNG has not qxMeti on other nwt Mowing a break, bom 
were Listed recas. Hor nai behind Phantom Gold in the Ftttteadsta at RojM As. 
cot suggests she haa har share of stamina and that ootid come in handy In dieae 
oondBtons. ft would have baen encouraging to BOO Sbufflng do a mnehoHarhe. - 
hind Ravere Ot Goodwood IssitnnUASw Mhos are unenod on this aonctfwr. 
face. The aeloctton Ontahed Jua in Pont of MH* HaworalMB re A La Cam"* reca 
at Aocot llM) bach In Map; oithough Mbs Kmeohem mten hm more room ipr 
ImpraueRient at INS ata0t,lhe cabs two ftirtoncs ootdd help, but Oie ferm of 
Mtaa HawfOam's Sendown aacond to Goriwah has not vorfod outweL AtthouEi 
out of action since taflmg to get tha nn of tha race at Goodvmd In JulK Cottle 
Adnga wl probably ba ft enough- Whan Ceibc Blree won at WMwfcfc ihough, 

It mi the ThWdroe she had nanad odd»-on m a maklon. so aha has town a 
bttexpenatenMQMandaheneeifclobnpnm. satectfcxc STRUT7B4G. 

ANNUAL FLAT V JUMP JOCKEYS CHALLENGE 
HANDICAP (CLASS G) £3^50 added 7f 

1 OOOOOO JBEBSIdD) (BH(Pbw SUM Glare 3 1110 _DadM IMpfay BID 

2 235381 WCHWOOeSONPHl WWSOMpOM 1130 Jtfc i Wren 11 

3 350200- Manr IMC (asq BD (Ms VOBoenl 00^015115. 


uujw ii jwjow— .-JCM8113 

0C2W MESSW DORO 113J IPad Rater 6 Nnwa} S Ifciir 3 8 B — NMpare* 

OOOOCO C0UlH.C0IT(17q [ARBHBHajRDttn487 Dree OTtod (5) 11 

346000 CUWHO{UJKCD|(pwoucnaStt«llJdlRHoa«hBod4B5 WRjm4 

i u 655004 ONCHJfflTED IWHffi (13) U Qwrl CCpef 48 5 — S*** Dade* 10 

U 315000 BUttJOtSIIIOlDPBBI WIMsDBrtMSainlBWHSai*ttH5B5 

. — i I FEpm 3 

12 6114-00 «MmBaL(lfih(CO>(HAlMiBrtPH8yMrt4B3^Raaw«M 

13 61000 B*U»M<BB(M)ffMVFMWMWRNc<u93B3 SMndM7 

U S405&-0 B.VtXADOR(13J(D|(*AJPHn^R(ySuawil882 0IM2 

1 & 034JK) MORSTOCX (U7) (Mre M Fartam) R ttaffa 582 -A Draw* (3J 8 

16 006650 TRJPtETIEllD) nheChapadeSi^Kkaae) M BSrshaRJ47 U_J(^al4 

17 oooow) M EMsam E [7) {ft am w wp n -~- 

18 363060 JE»t DC HJOBEnE fO) IWm PureeE C CMiM 4 7 7 N Koooodf 17 

-lSdadnd- 

KWrrwn wdfft: 7a FH Sue handoap M&C Joan He florebe Ta 2ft. 

BETTWQ: 4-1 Saawy Petrel. M. ta ppMo. 8-1 

1W Korthar* 12-1 Mokib Dore, UotiteX Itecbartnd Watan, 24-1 otters 
UHi Gram* BeD 3 7 7 R sms ID-1 IP HapwwD 18 m 
FORM GUIDE 

sssssawsesrjsrssgffig 

’fejrsMasSssg 

precious little ratang fer a lounjiBBK* so. atthougi he cantes pantyof wnlgn 


jMbb MeCDut n X2 

4 &40-001 C0HE0MUPtl5q{C0| CMCaw) JU8adBy4115 Rrre*aRjW0l(E)l 

5 456810 FRW80U>(2V(GW(KDSndn)JWa»)6113 MreMl7 

6 430040 C»JWWMroi|Wwd*«JBniy8113 Carl bnre*»n (5} B 

7 000008 SIB'IdD M4HKET C13) (D5 (T Rtoy- Smart D Wfaon 4 11 3 

___ __ Bny f ftitim g 

8 400000 VNVMSOTm (CMrerea!featiMa(wMiada3lll 

- taa*» Oitarae (5} 5 

9 436060 *Sn«LBMtDBt{12)[RKIWWUSai*l0ere31D13 MMaftM3 

10 200600 GROT H4U-P3) gass M FfflSPI PCu*M6 101 3 .. . Ctah e m ttadey [S) 8 

11- 625006 O«UraHIS[»)pJ(ffAaant)0nxd^SB*RR51012 JtMfcDadeya 
12 0300 HVHHHM (80} ffbod Bnlaa 180 R Mdust 4 ID 11 — QmWBmt 

w 12 ■ 

BEnWft 4-1 B tat aood Sm, H CoeMO««, 81 CbH Halits. 7-1 
81 Stwiawnl MarM, M. JBmaa, 104 TtpHaMal Fhst BM4, 144.011 mm 
UM c Rot Gold 5 11 1 w Names M. tUMprad) 12 m 
FORMQUDE 

M eves w* be on Dodan Miaphy on This comeback after to handle Haydock 
tab 17 montha ago and ha has drawn an hteresnng mom* in JtMteen. Gate 
lewts'B colt has not bed up to Ms two-yeaMJM tom pat this season, but he 
mud haw show somaWngrt heme, as he was batted tom 2D-1 o 9-2 tavoudta 
m a b*«tfaiNBwinai*« last time, when ha flnfcfwl ISM of 30 tahMSamah. 
He has dropped aknoet 2st sines the start of the season and Is worth keeping 
an eye on. L«nyeat^cou3«4nd^sbHinwlnnar(X)MEDNIIPhasbeonab- 
sem slnoa iwnrir* a 16-nainar handfcap at Hamilton in May lv®w and a half 
tartfhs hwn Sharp RebuR. That te soBd farm and *are must be eaery chance 
that ha Is ft enough to do Wmealf justice. It was a retetwaly weak anwwure' race 
Pat P k ch wood Son won by four lengha at Newcastle last time, but ha b w 
toon and must haw wwy chance of repeating that success m this company 
Ffast Gold won tnls last year with BBy Newnes In the sactBe and comu here 
on a lib tower math and with John Reid ritfing. S elac t loi r . COMEONtM 


GAINSBOROUGH SELLING STAKES (CLASS G) 
! £3,250 added lm 

1 615000 DNWBmDE(3Q(Dt (Ms Inb Baseffl J Sreh 497 ^JDGaBhRlS 

2 OOH3EP DOWOWBpO}(lheFMjSBsyFPniwdre)R4Wua497 JIPtatrealB 

3 040000 C0tX.11ICMailNnUDGetBm| RHoRaliBBd393 .WRpw5 

4 100902 JMKHW*U£9(DllftW'WWMCtannon 393 IFE0H12 

5 100600 IBIAEXPSSSOOIICinUkstMMBdiaiiagS ROMbraaell 

6 500135 TOBRNff pi^P)OAJohnsuVUPIpe393 IReUlB 

7 353536 BESrKHTSBasrpqiMBivBBnnnUdl JB8ny492J«ftsreyP)2 

8 225234 CMUS1E7 (4Q 88 04*p j Wot) Dh*fcl092 B Pmd 7 

9 000500 RBSMOS(G6)(CD)(CCMq4CCB9ey992 — SSandnl 

10 064441 MO IP IW I [MU) (0) {Ms P A BBtida^ RHcdgg592 OouMMIS 

11 41SOOO ORFIREMBCIg W {Eannnn ffMateyl BUEwdpi492 ^TM—aaO 

12 000200 SEA SPOUSE (27) Cam Sea Rachg) M bread 4 92 l«A»6 

13 305100 UMnSroRr(43)MSMaUtyNbaradn3B12 C Adaossoa {7} X7 

14 010000 MDQ9D HOOD (10) (Ilflanam AcEOcaHK} B Uewelha 3 8 12 — VStart«»y3 

15 0600IB PASH (HQ (D) (C D BaAeHonw) C Fhrtua 3 B 12 NKamdylD 

16 000- All OF HysiHnr{3Bl) (Union Bnd^Mneal NBrey3S7_ NAdaasB 

17 ca£SIMLWAratS(aou>lRaQngUt8AJannes3B7 MINWiimB 

18 000 IUSTBB»ma4IAN8nMiMHJAniDid387 ICwrellB 

19 0 117 JAZZDYN f35) (GBhonftBpd) D OBnen 3 B 7 Dane OTMI (5) 4 

20 006000 MCnC0VBinRE{4Q(RDPnEtBnie|)CBintl387 ItMsmslA 

-20dsdared- 

ilfcUINUl g-Z ~W4naf « a, 8-lAWMrt, 7-lPawMnfe W Sas Spouse, 18-1 Beit Hap* 
lacrat, Caoriw; 1A4 Oaoi WHO, Off Uw Ak, IB-1 atbrn 
XB94C Clpe P*ec«s 9 9 2 M Male 81 0. G CoDMO 23 on 
FORM GUIDE 

YUBRALEE, a ZUsl cdb; has prered diffloA to sable once Jonting Manm Pipe 
aftsrwinnnBaSandown ciaimer for Michael Stouts. But Iw ran wet on Ns first 
two starts on the Rat for Ptpa.flnlsNngthW to Second Colours at Nontn0am 
before a fifth place behind Vindaloo at Warwick m June when tried mar 10 fur- 
tancslbnhafiret time. YUMee has pmred wmoifimgQfa flop iwarhunfles, as 
ha does rw 0 K the trip, but his form at tins (finance gfvas him an otonus chance. 
Raw of these am Hheiy to matti YUniaa at the weights. Cwustoy end Dowaang 
haw a chance compared to hantfleaps, but the flamer ran poorly on Ns only 
outing this year at Warwick m Au0jsl while Dowson& a Fbfcesune winner in 
AupjsL was pried up at Bngnun last time. Beat Kept Secret was well beet- 
en on the aiUweether at VMwsrhampion tast time, out is better judged on ha 
eartrer turf flam, such as when a crwfcahte ihW to Winw Scout m Newcastle, 
and he has place prospects. Jackatack tacos a much suffer task than when a 
head second to Bemjerong at Hamton- Peek thkd and wrinrfd. 

Salactfcrer YUBRALEE 


4.45 


WHriSBURY MANOR CONDfTTONS STAKES (CLASS 
C) £7,500 added 2Y0 Allies 6f 

442L CHAIAH0W{7){D)(RESanptBr1 PQoppfe-HywnB13 IRHdl 

1 P0UEH SntMG (10| (D) (MsrsRr Stud) B HBS 8 13 IDSn*i (5)6 

1 tRMALGAR LADf (10HD) (W L Arrrlafpt R ChaAxi E 13 KDartsy3 

CHASUON 80* [R J Hodges} R HocRBS 8 9 IWlMlIll 2 


5 0 UTILE HU£ (106) (TK Pearce) PHsywsdB 9 PFtaaay(37 

6 150310 StHU»(M)(I|{MsiMSeaDn)W6UlunierB9 AIMy(7)4 

7 06 MDMI00DFUMIBttl2)(GHSpnli!RhtamDnS9 DwbOTWIRS 

-74adared- 

iiu pwiws ift-i wwrtiMMrt Hmt 

12-1 SititiMk, 28-1 CbaAoa hie, 68-1 LRlie Mia 
1994c Sgtonka 2 8 13 J Wfems 7-1 (P Muttfy) 7 m 
FORM GUIDE 

FoWi Sprflig looked potendaly smart when making a wanting debut in a 17- 
nmner Newnnrkat maiden oxer tha trip, bereing Onatonhedtcfi a len0h, end 
she should win more racer. However, there »es also plenty® lifts about CHA- 
LAMONTs flnt wfet at RadCM last week and Aw to maienaly preferred, femr 
Cheppie-Hyam'swri b re d fifiy has Improwed with each run end fbitowed her dose 
second to Ihredan Otorfc wrtner since) at MoTOngiam with an mpressive rkie- 
lengh beating of Htfm last week. The value of the form is not easy to gauge, 
but there were a couple of weH-refpnfed newcomers m the race end Qvalam- 
ora. looked very much the finriwd article m drawing wei dear in the drat fur- 
long. Trafalgar Lady made a tanning debut re Goodwood, besting Mimosa a 
length. She proved she hondlee cut In the groird but this is a much better race. 
Setoctkm: CHALAMONL 

|e -f el BLOOMSBURY HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4,400 
P-^| added 5f 

1 000002 LBGH CROFIHt 32) (C) {D| P Dnitoocli) P CmOd 6 10 0 


-DQflHta (6) 32 

500025 PHARAOTTS IMNCQt IS) QTaachsCornpum) PBumne 8 10 D 

DGMttfB) 7 

102030 lflLLESaCC20)(CD)(BcBBlAreelslBhMuy3gi3— — AVMwi{5)6 

000000 PflttU S8JC (26) (D) (Dree Fly Racatg MI^hi 4 911 HBdrd{5)l 

236404 TN(SOaiASION(U]imUOhnU4QMSama49e IFEgMlO 

004220 DANC84GS*RK(12)ftonl AUIhe»BjRGueM398 LChmmk2 

003224 WALK THE BBT (82) (P) (CcunbylJel Martin Meric 598 -VSMfaiy 20 

0-QZ336 1DTHER00F(26] (MsPWHans)PMons397 SHM3 

320200 nBWY BRAVE (U) RM Ihoraitfiireds) Mbs ^ Ketooy 5 9 6 

_8Sndosl7 


10 042210 GRAIO CHAPEAU &0) (D) W WWtH R Harecn 393- 


Dano O’Nea (5) 13 
.T Sprite 11 


4.15 


LESlfcH PK5GOTT ALL-AGED CONDITIONS STAKES 
(CLASS O £8,000 added Gf 

124414 CWFKN CREAM (27) W(A FtemeO R Hanmr3 9U_QaBeOTteB (5)6 

143-323 SUBZen(7)(PDSaa)MSKUg3 95 KDMfoyl 

05 BAIMNAKCimN Mac Canty) Ms M Mefixit 3 9 3 WNwpmB 

00 00WRNORS RHTtaC (EH LoO^l A Chamdatan 3 9 3 — BRmcIS 

MONIY (MMmqB Ram0 0 Cfappel 3 9 3 T Spate S 

CASS8BE Ote D 9s) D Chgpfafl 3 8 12 RCodOHe? 


141104 NOMOfiZyNWSfQ (D) WartByRaongOiljJ JBcrty2 84 — IC»ri2 
0 AMKOUC BOT (UJ) (the Seta Panrenttp) C Bbtwb* 2 7 12 — NAdansA 
-Sdedned- 

BEITMG 7-4 Coffee H Cnw, 82 Sitaro, vi No htonftay Note, 8-1 Caadmere, 
«W, Moot); 18-1 tank 38-1 other* 

1994: Dorile Bke 5 9 8 Ofaer Casey 11-4 (M Jotnaoni 12 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

SUBZERO was 8 Stole (fcappolrtffng trfion a weAheafon thfld to £htpty Qtatter 
■ Redcar last tone on only his second attempt at seven fulonga. The Hatch- 
ing colt had done much better on ha firm two starts this season when thrrd to 
Cenanita re Yfemoutn and runrwr-up to Art Ol War re Hamtiton. both over this 
trip, end he has an obvious chance In Otis company. Tha consistent Coffee N 
Cream is an obvious tiveot today, but he was thrae-ouartars of a length behind 
Sumero at Yfamouth and has no weitfit pri. No Moafrey Nats gets a dBri- 
cant weV« aDowam « a tuo-year-oM end should run wen. He appears to have 
enough nelgK m nurseries at present, so it was a Dsod effort for hen to be fourth 
of 14 to Dashing Blue at Ybrk Vast time. Selection: SUBZERO. 


11 131552 MALBU HAN (11) RI) (Ouch Raopg 5 Melor 3 9 2 

12 641532 SWG WITH IHE BAM) (lfl)(HCJAfcr)BMJiteai491 I Red 19 

12 350045 HALWWD (76) (D) (The Bd Hi Panreottp) T Jwes 4 90 RFMm9 

14 320002 D0aBCKSarp)(m(MHMI«ciwrtMQBisn7812_J>PllBp^(q8 

15 255300 Hrara»llim(3qm(MsC0MNLUV>-Mnes581ir«IBfatel5 

16 804030 MJNB H HE RUflQT (11J |G C Grarwaod) P Mu0v 3 B 11 X Dsitay 18 

17 510024 P0llEJEZEBBlEfU)I%clW|9a)MBbndfati489 IQtenS 

IB 640005 B0U)BBW(I0)(CQ)(FCTlWmn) BMeehen4S9 GHeanaa(7)lB 

19 030406- RtSWROWLCSZaPfcsSShlAttii)! JNaug^389 — ID5Mfc(5)14 

20 054230 UOC(U)(mW«iAiTidaC[h«er38 9 C0nqer4 

-aOdecteed- 

BEITBIG: 8-1 AfaRw Ilea, 9-1 SagWIh Tbe Bind, 10-1 Oread Chtpeas, 12-1 Domlcfc- 
LN0I Defter Peyto Jetetwto. tifaklha Bret, 1U Wtabae, 20-1 etfcw* 

1994: KUh Lad 4 913 J MAhams&l (A P Jones) 19 tan 
RMMGUDE 

MALIBU MAN. twice a winner on the aB-waather re Wobertiampton during the 
summer, is dearly we* suited by an In the ground on turt He ran reaDy wet a 
Goodwood last time when second of 25 in Rhythmic Dancer's race and can g> 
one better now: tinker Orunastoo was otfly two short heads behind the selec- 
tion re Goodwood art reoppoaea on the same ttnns, but FHentBy Brave and 
RDns bi The ftrafy Mere rrma^r further trsok. Stag HWi Dw find ftas airtiar 
credentials to Malbu Man, navlng won ware on the Ftoresand re Southweti and 
0ma dose in a big field last time, fin&hmg a short-head second of 18 to Royal 
Dome at Pontefract. Domtokaky has slipped to a 9»d mark ana ran well to be 
second io Bowden Rose lest tme. The going 8 In his favour: Leigh Crofter, sec- 
ond of 23 to Fbeowmeghfc re Leicester last month, rs another ailed by cut im- 
derfoo, but has the Baader of IDsl lb The Roof has yet to nai a bad race 
sine* quasiying for handcapa and shocid be thereabouts agsin, whrie Uoc, ftxyle 
Je reb e i e and Phareob's Dancer are others ruvung well enough to be pm 
every condderatlon. Selection: MALIBU MAN. 


RACING R E S ULTS 


LEICESTER 
'lOO: 1. HATTA BREEZE (W Canon) 

! 10-lj 2. AReti SHre 7-lXtw: 3. ^jRteefe 

PiUt 7-i it fiw. 20 ran. lVw iw. (M lares). 
SciljBO: £2 TO. fXSa £2.10. £2. TO. 
Dan Forccosu £49-00. CSFi £78-47.THcBSt 
£497.71 Tiw £26R20- „ 

2 ^a x. bentico (i weaver) 8 - 1 : 2. a»- 

other Time 7-ljt-ta: 3. 

-an. 7-l|i few LobuCH. 3, V:. (Ms N MBriutog. 
w rg. 30 ; £3.90, £3.60. £4-10. OFL 

£4.00; £1.00. £5.70. £2.50. 0* £2950. 

2 . nfamtMad 7-2: 3. Do Not DMwb 6-4 

■tw. 9 ran. sM-M, ft IG 

£1J0, LLBO, £130. DF: £10.30. CSR 

raiis 

S 0.00. “-W. O 60- 

£103.10. CSF: 

4,30:1. OLEWJA « **2Jf 

2. 5, (P Crtiel. fetir. £7.90: £3-80, £1^; 
£14.50. Of: £12.70. CSF: £30.72. Trio: 

“££’*. MIGHT WINK ^ ® 

sassss 

j. nnu an p qwi i 

7 ♦». 9 Academy of Dance 12-1, »■ * ^* 7 * 

3-l‘f* “^2>fc.5«4id. 

£4.20, £2.10, £5 JO. £1-40. OF. E50-W- 

CSF: £50 4ft Tm £23J0. 

jackpoC not won ,£20.99^33101^0^ 

Mne ft £6aGl. Ptece 8: £2329. 



SEDGEFIELD 

2J6: LS0U90N (D Ryarti 4-ti 2. Bfataf- 
no 4-1; 3. Flety Sin 6-L 6 ran. 11-8 fav 
Skotem (pried up). 5, fltfall tiWel- 
£4.40; £2.00. £050. DF; £aflO. CSF: 
£18413, 

2.45: X. IFFEEE (Mr R Johnson) 20-1: 
Z. Com rtc Catharine 12-1: 5L nt s iin g D w* " 
9-2. 10 ran. 5-2 ftw Rusty Blade W). Sfa 
3 U. (P Bowen), fete. £010; £&». 
tU30. £1-80. DF: £68.40. CSFi £207.64. 
Thcast £1055.18. THo: £6tL9a Non Run- 

^UBL^miN (A BSmnni 13-8 
bK 2. Stacs M 12-1; 3. Ookfadre 8-1. 
13 no. 3. 20. (K Morgan). Wre £240; 
£1.40, £5.70, £190. Dft £33.90. CSF: 
£ 25.67. WteRaBhoffteelm&Haili. 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: TrafSalgar Lady 
(Chepstow 4.45) 

NB; Polly Peculiar 
(Leicester 3.00) 


3v4K j. KMOKO (M A HberrelcD 4-U 
a. Mpeber Of Tha Rock 9-4; 8. ftenlOMh 
2-1 fas. 6 ran- 3. hd. (K Hoeg). fete: £4.10; 
£2.90, 1X20- DF: £3-Sa CSF. £13*08. 

4X5: 1. OAXLEV (B Storey) 5^ few; 
2.IMidiylWiiW4-tia.MoonCartn20- 
f 7 ^ hi 8 . fi. IDenye Smith), fete: £240: 
pin. £1.90. DF; £3.40, CSP. ETXO. Trio: 
£ 42 J»- NRc Joestone, Kamor LBd A 7T» 

*^as: 1. WOS MMSTHBLCM AftegBridl 
13* 2. Ite*^8-U fa^AsofeorRed 
M. 3 ran. 2vr, 2a (R Champion ), fetes 
£i3a DR £L50. CSP. £aoa NRs BeUns 

& XS1JR OVMCItAK (M 30-^ 
2 . Duka of Perth 10-11 fav; 3, M4 F i ve 
6-4. iDrare4k,l | A.®H0lwS.WK£aig 
£2.70. £L0a £1-40. DP-.£10Jy0. CSK 
£2asd. WafiMa Wt Broad Oriook. 
Ptacopoe £489. 7a Qaadpoe £59.4a 
ptsen fle £137,21. Pfaea ROU7. 




CSiKIWHf 
LEICESTER 
NAVAHij 


ioi loi m 

102202302] 



1»l*r -5 : 

Conn nS 



8 440030 PBMCESS MAA8E (10) gfi (BF) J J (TNBrt 6 9 8 
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HYPERION 

U30 Ironhoart (nb) 2.00 Masehaab 2.30 BltraWng 
GkenadBer 3.00 Po«y Peculiar 3^0 Berfcetey Boumf- 
er 4vOO Jlyusti 4^0 PomakAmaam 5.00 Na&iagiag 


9 

ID 

015464 RIAN5LAD(65)JBiny398 

fl Carter 8 

002050 PUSEYSTTETBOT (13) (fa J BoSteySBB 

MWa4 

12 

13 

023250 BOIIE COLOURS (Ifl) p) Don E kKss69 5 

843 CAFE COLONY (28) (BF)CUM395 

KlnlMtarC 

O Outfield 13 

14 

15 

260562 DOWDBKT (82) (fa J Hrtecrg 3 9 5 
301450 AWEFWGS) JLH*ns3 95 

— scnppmn 
ft l*s 15 


NCa«e5 

.P HeCatM (3) 16 
DIMM 18 


18 OQr «RSa(L447)TBI6Bll 

19 WOODMANS LAW J Sheehan 3 8 7 

20 AFTOBDABU DORA J Fanrfree 3 8 4 

21 330000 RMESf iaLL( 13 ) DAituhiior384 

22 0-56 NUEMCABABUSMU(S9)BDliienes3712. 

- 22 dednd- 

BETTIMG: 7-3 Etamootarp 81 Be rke le y Borede* 7-1 Sea Wctaq Happy Hostage, 
UK1 Peter Honees 12-1 iBsmeflav 16-lotbare 


— A Qnkl2 
_F Norton 14 


GOING: Good. STALLS: Inside. DRAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

■ Hlahlrhand, unttolatinK «n™, with a mife 

■ Racecourse is 2 mflM »o«l««a of city off AS. Lefcieaur rellwaj sta- 
tion (Umkm. a Pknore^ieaield Boe) oner 2 miles my ADUISfflON: 
Club £13; IbaeoeDs S8; SB«W Ring S4- (ecoampanled undeMSa free). 
CAR PARK: ftw. SBwr Bng Car Fuk - £10 sdffllu fea- oeesjperaa. 


044204 UWE LEGEM) (IS) 1X4 D Artulhnol 10 9 5 
658520 SSWU A8AH(28) RHamm 3 94 
634050 SUAIP HOUY (2a J Bennett 3 9 A 


034405 BUBHnGQ8ENADEI(12) MR9ttBSBnGodey394 



050000 8REENGSUGHIDr{USA]CU)DWfaon4 93 
-ZDdBCind- 

BEITMB: 5-1 HaTt Case, 81 Aabttee, Southern Mcnmtcs. 7-1 ftaas lad. 
8-1 tree LagteA Domfeois, 9-1 Cape Cote* 1M, Bhw Dry; 124 otter* 


A nnl EBFSOAR MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5,000 
- w l added 2YO lm 

MEtUetyS 

.W Wank 11 

JIMfel 

B MBs 16 

I Weaver 17 


FOREST BUCK (USA) HCtti 90 . 
HAISDS Woods 90 


il Afl recce 


BiJMBBBB) FOBTiniB: BetowThetedlJne (lflO); 330 An (2J0): 
oao FkMtlflO (ISO). 

WINNERS W THB LAST 8EVKN DAISe Rtrel Bid (SDO) won re Vfan- 

wick oa 

LONGJUSTANCE BONNERSe Pctneem Mndne (£30) has been sort 193 
mlkabvJJOTtefflftOTSWlOPTWiKtdEiiiL 


3700 


STEWARDS HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4,400 
added lm2f 

241126 UXMRPnmX>(38)n(Bf7UM4100 HI 

360646 BBA(9)mt*sMReretaySB13. 


1.30 


EBF REFERENCE POINT MAIDEN STAKES 
_ (CLASS D) (DIV I) £5,000 added 2Y0 7f 

24 MHIAR(U5AiPQHT)nrncn JonefiSll RWblS 

MUAOtlt P&A) HCedBlL— 

BaornCRaUKMcHifaesjteyBii sowwarres 

38 CAL1ALD0 (2Q l*s jGed8U 

0 D0NMaBEnDCM)GWas811 

00 QE£G&TBE(U)JAMunBU 

4.BBHREARTP1) JGosdaiSll 

JACKSON MLRChedtco 8 11 

60 KWSCP^R Hannon 811 

SO MMECRSIO (7) R 00*811. 

00 MMfOF8US8(4G DI4on811 

WHIT SUNK Sir Marti Frescoi! 811 
0 SIlOEOFtSUmONCEOJajntopail — 

03 tiwottinaiAicccxajEDurtopaii-^. 

-lAdedared- 


205321 RJ»LB» (USA)f7) P) Mn N MacaA^ 7 99Seti — Pel Eddery 16 
33*15 AUNWB pjSA) (12) (D) j Dutiop 4 9 B G Carter 4 


ocaae tuMiassmcuimJ&Kuee497. 

138231 P0UypaaUARCL9ptBaiat497. 


^-T tree 13 

MMelA 

S«WfaHtfa3 

L Dettori 6 

D Hantaan O 

N Roberts 7 

PM Eddery 1 

JDmacMeiM)9 
15 


1 
2 
3 
a 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
ID 
11 
12 

13 045100 BROUQKFON9MGa(iqW) 

14 004 SHAWAMCI30)MPtt391. 

15 66060 (MLUON (131 C&i*h 301_ 


JtcaiHM9 


JHSWMtl 
1 10 


1BOM CLBURNBL NSHS (Ufa (Q (D) A Gtrenar 5 9 S D Derby (7) IB 

000440 B*AKCI3)mDM0fley395 WCmoolA 


1 
2 

3 06 HtaaOURUSS (32) L Gumam 9 0 

4 JRUSHH Unreal Jones 90 

5 LAKEUNE LEBEM) M Jeflft 9 0 

8 RB>TE AFBUR (USAJM Bee 90 

7 00 SBUMCOQCDnuedO 

8 TOHFDC (DSA) DUorleySO 

9 0 WHSHHSIMR^(t6Na9i6osdB)90. 

10 o VDtING DMESMANtU) A Streeter 90 

U AIBIZA (USA) S WSwtb 8 9 

12 00 CEUDH SOIR (M) BlttBB 

13 00 LAWOFWEMSTfU^JSMiweee-^. 

14 retSUASKWLonJrtJrtrefonSS 

15 SU3MN5HB07589 

16 00 SHPSDANCSt (21) J DirfcpS9 

17 04 SKIER KIT (13) B fting 8 9 


J* Fenton 2 


J Stack (3)8 


Carson 13 

LOetiorf 9 

1(6)4 
IIS 


.Patti Eddery 7 

-N'Wfffll 

.JHMnl 

TABS 20 

~ja Carter 14 


-BDojfaU 


222401 THAMES SUE (iq 14 4 9 5_ 

066200 AIMEKNML{1Q RSnvsoo494_ 

120833 MTIMFBI (167) M JenK 4 9 3 

563200 CAHL(U)CBma»393. 


1 4 92 . 


.A Eddery (7) IB 
— LOfttflri 12 
_Jftibriey(8)5 

8 Dojfe 3 

R Pike 15 


-17 

BETTMC 3-1 R»«*t Back, 92 JfyoeA, U-2 Perwaslee, $-1 Mfc9i Star, Red T)e 
Alfafo 7-1 UMee Legend, 10-1 Stride Dame 32-1 other* 

EBF REFERENCE POINT MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS D) (DfV II) £5,000 added 2YD 7f 


4.30 


Jt Roberta 31 

DaenlkKeoraU 

„fl Paritto (5) 7 

II MBs2 


—J Haaier 31 
JWRSMfawA 


arrrwa W B****, M AMK ItuMart M nw* fioeaeoe, 7-lJacteH 
«.MCriMee, IMMeMoaMAmelbara 

WYMESWDLD CONDITIONS STOKES (CLASS Q 
£7,500 added 2Y0 Tf 

3a. HASSMAfi(27)«;0unfai92 W Carton 4 


16 064042 CURTELACE (7) (CI^ pF) LaDy ttmes5 9 D 

17 161000 JUST RJtMHCO (7) p) M Hpr 4 8 13 

18 224060 LAWrtaHBI>(7HW)Mf^n4S13 AM6 

19 300033 BBWfiSPIW(10)CHaB5n4 812 ^a-d. Sander* (7)13 

-ISdKteed- 

amst 4-1 Poly pacriK MMHM Thun SMe, 9-1 Stetoatti, 
T-l Cnthtiace, Loc j aretcwW. 8-1 BWng Spray. 10-1 ottos 


1 

2 

0 ARBOw SUN (88) B Hantuy 8 11 
0 ALAURAH (13) PtetojnSll 

— 1 Slack (3JU 
W Cretan 4 

3 

4 

McxmnsGotasau 
6 CHAlfiUKSItt(J3)RCrai#DnBll 

_C Hatter 7 
nnre*i 

5 


_..±Rr(M9 

8 

7 

GOLD DOC (USA) B Mi 8 11 
HUCLMBSi VBdSll 

Eddery 2 

,J4 Fenton 5 


2.00 


3.30 


00 MULH011AWEUD(3«HareilWl81O 
BU0UraW(UBA)fiWHdi85_— 
833243 MASK LAKE (15) E Abtan 8 5 


Meedey(7)3 

-.wmedii 
_M Hebert* 2 


1 
2 

3 

4 -^dedered- 

^nMG: 461 UesebMA. M BMorete; Td.MMc Ufa, HM. HriMeniB lad 

WHISSEraWS SEUJNG HANDICAP (CLASS G) 
£3^50 added 7f 

245000 IMW«|USA)OTWNMto7U0 ISfaekBU 

000600 owwg,wa^^<>- 

rm«] [Bflff pgl M A Stoma 4B ii 

S? MWWTto) W mag* tt 
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Whittle 
reverses 
decision 
to resign 


Hockey 


BILL COLW1LL 


The game’s best-kept secret 
became general knowledge yes- 
terday. David Whittle, the Eng- 
land team manager, resigned a 
week before the team's depar- 
ture for the elite Champions 
TJophy in Berlin - though he has 
now decided to continue. 

Ai a presentation to Whittle 
at his Havant dub, Peter Sharpe, 
chairman of the International 
Teams’ Committee, spoke of the 
resignation and how Whittle had 
initially agreed to continue only 
until after the Berlin event in the 
interests of English hockey and 
to avoid any disruption of the 
team’s chances. But Sharpe said 
that be had refused to accept the 
manager's resignation. 

Whittle said: u We talked it 
over and I agreed to continue. 
Change is necessary and it is eas- 
ier to achieve from within rather 
than without” His original de- 
cision to resign followed differ- 
ences with the chief executive of 
the Hockey Association partly 
connected with reductions in 
budgets and over the style of 
leadership. Sharpe paid tribute 
to Whittle's contribution and 
commitment in lifting the 
morale of England's dlite play- 
ers after he took over following 
the Barcelona Olympics. 

Sharpe sai± “The disparity in 
funding has to a large extent 
been covered by unstinting com- 
mitment of managers and coach- 
es at all levels, particularly David 
Whittle and Chris Pickett (an- 
other member of the Havant 
club, currently manager of the 
England Under-21s) and it is 
these efforts which have helped 
England cling on to their top- 
six world ranking". 

Sharpe pointed out that while 
England's senior stjuad budget 
for the last financial year bad 
been cut to £75,000, the Dutch 
were working with £325,000. He 
said that David Whittle had an 
important part to play in the 
crucial debate which he hoped 
would follow the affair. Whit- 


tle, and the coach David Whit- 
taker, who has supported 
Whittle’s stance, now nave the 
challenge of taking Great 
Britain to Barcelona in January 
for the Olympic qualifier and, 
it is hoped, on to the Atlanta 
Games. 


Sheffield 
usurped 
by Devils 

Ice hockey 


STEVE PINDER 

Sheffield Steel ers await the re- 
sult of a goals counthack among 
all the European Cup compe- 
titions which took place over the 
weekend to see if their two wins 
and one defeat in Lhe Nether- 
lands are enough to take them 
through to the next round 

Meanwhile, Cardiff Devils 
look the opportunity to head the 
embryonic Premier Division 
with wins against Slough Jets 
and Milton Keynes Kings, 
10-2 and 13-1 respectively. 

The surprise was the defeat 
of Milton Keynes, who had 
held Steelers to a draw the pre- 
vious week and have given the 
Devils a run for their money in 
the past The Kings held Cardiff 
to just 10 in the first period but 
then fell apart, Steve Moria 
leading (he way with five goals 
to add to his opener. 

At the bottom of the table 
with the Kings and Lhe Jets are 
Fife Flyers, who had an excel- 
lent Benson and Hedges Cup 
but a miserable league opening. 
It was no surprise that they lost 
9-5 to Durham Wasps, who are 

on a Toll at the moment, but 

against Humberside Hawks, 
they led 5-2 at the end of the 
first period. However, they 
might as well have got on the 
faomebound coach after that. 
Hawks' line of Todd Bidner, 
Derek Lax dal and Graham 
Garden took control, totalling 
eight of the eventual 13 goals in 
the turnover. 

Results, Sporting Digest page 27 


TODAY'S 
NUMBER 

460 

The number of tournaments 
that the golfer Brad Bryant 
played in on the US PGA cir- 
cuit before securing his first 
victory. The 40-year-old Tex- 
an, nicknamed Dr Dirt, tast- 
ed triumph after 18 seasons, 
in which he finished second 
seven times, by winning the 
Waft Disney Classic at Lake 
Buena Vista, Florida. 
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sport 


I certainly hope that new rules about professionalism do 

not prevent good books of this kind from being written 


Selectors throughout the world are 
confronted by a problem which 
few, if any, will solve satisfactorily: 
whether to look forward to the 
World Cup in 1999, to live in the pre- 
sent and select on merit alone, or 

to mix the two approaches. Most 
countries will opt for the last - the 
compromise - solution. New 
Zealand show signs of adopting the 
first; though their emulation of the 
old French policy of mass execution 
may owe more to their defeat in this 
year's final than to looking forward 
towards 1999. 

England, however, propose to 
choose on meriL Anyway, that is 
what Jack Rowell told Brian Moore 
- and that is why Moore has put off 
his decision to retire horn interna- 
tional rugby. The story is told in 


Moore and Stephen Jones's book 
Brian Moors: The Autobiography 
(Partridge Press, £16.99). 

It is published at a most apposite 
time. Not only has everything that 
Moore prophesied and worked for 
more or less come about - though 
not perhaps in the way he wanted 
- it has happened when he, and oth- 
ers like him, are growing too old to 
profit from iu 

In the recent England team there 
are Moore himself, Rob Andrew, 
Dewi Morris, Dean Richards, Rory 
Underwood and, the most public fig- 
ure of all. Will Carting. Morris has 
already retired; while Andrew is to 
become a player-manager with 
Newcastle. The rest will almost cer- 
tainly not be playing in the next 
World Cup. Even more unfairly, they 


win miss the money that will be 
forthcoming in the next few years. 

Certainly Andrew has secured lu- 
crative employment in his native 
north-east Carting's business con- 
tinues, though whether his recent es- 
capades make it a better or worse 
commercial proposition is not for me 
to say. The point is, however, that the 
players who did more than any oth- 
ers to bring about professionalism in 
the northern hemisphere - theseniar 
members of the England squad -do 
not look Gkeiy to make as much as 
they could have done, because their 
careers are drawing to a dose. 

If Moore, an intelligent man, re- 
alises this, he shows no sign of bit- 
terness. It is not a bitter book. What 
it is, if I may make the distinction, is 
a resentful book. In particular; Moore 



ALAN WATKINS 


resented -still resents- his exduswn 
from what he and Jones perhaps in- 
felidtoosiy refer to as the ‘inner ti- 
de” of Carling and Geoff Cooke. 

He tells us that he never came to 
know either, though he does not 
Name them for that. Indeed, Ik pays 


generous tribute to Cooke, saying 
that though the England players de- 
serve the credit for the team's suc- 
cess in recent years, this would not 
have come about without Cooke. 

Others of whom Moore writes 
generously are Ian McGeechan; 
Rowell, from what he has seen of 
him; and also his old Nottingham 
friend, Alan Davies, who was, he 

rightly thinks, unfair ly dis miss ed hy 
Wales before the last World Cup. 

Altogether he makes several valu- 
able pants about touring, though they 
arc not set oat in airy very dear, or 
systematic way. He believes that 
coaches should coach and managers 
manage, and that Cook’s principal 
faffing was that he would put his s»ke 
into the coaching machinery. Clive 
Rowlands, on the 1959 Lions tour of 


Australia, did not make this mistake. 

Though Moore describes Row- 
lands as “voluble" - as, indeed, he 
is, few more so — he considers that 
he did a good job. In fact, he and 
Ieoan Evans are the only two Wilsdi- 
men (three if you count Davies too) 
of whom he has a good word to say. 
His general view seems to be that 
as England have long suffered ver- 
bal and worse abuse from the Celtic 
nations and the French, so they are 
new in justice entitled to a bit of their 
own back.. 

Thus the Irish are patronised as 
kick-and-rushcrs, their victories 
over England in 1993 and 1994 
rather glossed over, though Moore 
has a good whinge about Simon Gc- 
oghegan’s try on the latter occasion. 
Tne Welsh arc largely ignored 


Though he is loud in his praises of 
Kingsholm, he does not mention St 
Helen's or Slradey Park nl all. The 
French arc tricky customers, prone 
to dirty play. But' Moore reserves his 
strongest indignation for the Scots, 
particularly for John Jeffrey, both as 
a perpetually offside player and as 
a nationalistic commentator. 

All in all it is a most stimulating 
performance. I certainly hope that 
new rules about professionalisM do 
not prevent good books of this kind 
from being written. Still. 1 could have 
done with fewer stories about being 
sick on various occasions, and with 
a drastic. reduction in assertions of 
the author’s independence, aggres- 
sion, competitiveness -and refusal to 

stand any nonsense from anyone. W: 
know. Brian. we know. 


Boban the 
inspiration 
for Croatia 


Conflict in the former Yugoslavia forced 
their captain into exile but now he stands 
on the brink of leading them to Euro '96. 
Trevor Haylett reports from Spirt 


T he emotion from a ca- 
pacity crowd directed to- 
wards a group of 
outstanding footballers who 
have been their hope and inspi- 
ration through five years of war 
was tangible. It got to no one 
more than Zv onhnir Boban, the 
Croatian captain, who, legend 
goes, had a pan in the sequence 
of events that led to the conflict 
in the former Yugoslavia. 

Were he not an inspirational 
leader of his successful team 
Boban, the illustrious Milan 
midfielder, would still be an em- 
blem for national pride and 
courage among the people who 
have endured the bloody hor- 
rors in the Balkans for too 
long. 

On a celebratory Sunday 
night in Split, he was the most 
impressive of the Croatian side 
whose 1-1 draw with Italy 
moved them a vital step nearer 
the European Championship 
finals in England next summer. 

In 1990 he was just one of a 
crop of emerging talent consis- 
tently reared in a Republic 
then moving tragically towards 
its catastrophic break-up. On 
this particular day Boban was 
playing for Dynamo Zagreb 
against Red Star Belgrade, the 
pride of the Serbs. 

Tensions were already high. 
The game, staged in Croatia and 
policed by Serbs, featured run- 
ning battles between supporters 
and the authorities. 

Fans spilled on to the pitch 
at the end to escape the worst 
of it, whereupon the police be- 
gan beating them up. It so in- 
censed Boban that in a flash of 
temper which would make Eric 


Cantona proud, he directed a 
fly-kick at a uniformed officer. 

That show of solidarity made 
him a greater hero among the 
Croats but a marked man in the 
eyes of the enemy. The powers 
in Belgrade wanted him put on 
trial and he was forced into hid- 
ing before MQan rescued him 
and offered him a lavish lifestyle 
with the chance to win domes- 
tic and European honours. 


Group four 




Barrow 
out at 
Wigan 


Football 


Dubravko Pavlidc, of Croatia, and Italy's Alessandro del Piero (left) in pursuit of a shared Euro f 9€ goal fn Split on Sunday 


Photograph: AFP 
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Today as the warring nations 
edge towards peace they still 
talk about Boban’s bravery and 
it is commonly recalled as one 
of the myriad and complex 
events that conspired to pro- 
duce the armed struggle. 

Two days ago in the Foljud 
Stadium that still bears the bul- 
let holes from the opening 
shots in the conflict, Croatia 
fought back for an equaliser to 
maintain their three-point ad- 
vantage over an Italian side re- 
duced to 10 men after their 
goalkeeper, Luca Bucci, was 
sent off nine minutes into the 
qualifying tie for handling out- 
side his area. 

The 1994 World Cup finalists 
had demanded that the game be 
switched to somewhere safer, 
such as Vienna. The Croatian 
cynics said it was a request 
based on footballing logic and 


the desire not to lose a second 
time to Boban’s boys which 
would have brought th eAzur- 
ris own qualifying chances into 
serious question. 

With Demetrio Albertini’s 
29th minute goal, the Italians 
suddenly felt at home and it 
needed Davor Suker’s penalty 
equaliser - making him joint 
leading scorer among the qual- 
ifying nations with 12 - to pre- 
serve their three-point lead. 

The Croatian goalscorer ad- 
mitted that he had never known 
an atmosphere as passionate as 
that in Split on Sunday. “It re- 
ally got to the players, 1 ’ he said. 
“Our people are so happy be- 
cause they see an end to the war 
in sight That and the historic 
times for Croatian football, be- 
cause we will be the first to qual- 
ify for the finals of a major 
tournament is why they were so 
spectacular. 

“We are all looking forward 
to coming to England and hope- 
fully to play at Vfembley which 


is the best stadium in Europe. 
It has been so hard for our peo- 
ple and that is why the players 
give everything in every match.” 

Suker, Boksic and Boban 
are the pick of the Croatian col- 
lection who grew up together 
and were all part of the Under- 
19 Yugoslav team that won the 
World Youth Championship in 
Chile in 1989. 

Historically, their country 
has always formed the romp of 
the Yugoslav side. Their coach- 


is of a very high standard, 
a tact recognised by the wealth- 
ier dubs elsewhere hr Europe 
who prise them away cheaply 
and then sefl them on later, 
when they have established 
their reputations, for millions. 

English dubs have been slow 
to take the gamble on them. Our 
rules insist foreign players must 
have appeared a certain num- 
ber of dines for their country. It 
means we lose out to those dubs 
in Ranee, Italy and Spain and 


delay pushes up the price as 
Kevin rCeegan found last season 
when quoted £5m for Suker 
when be looked at the Seville 
striker to replace Andy Cole. 

“The mkialfp. English man- 
agers make cm liken the Croats 
to those Yugoslavs who have 
come to England and generally 
not been a success," said MLaden 
Petreska, a London-based trav- 
el agent and commercial advis- 
er for the Croatian FA. 

“Historically, Croa tians look 


Spurs and Villa scouting in Split 


Tottenham and Aston Villa will 
be offered the chance this week 
to cash-in on the footballing tal- 
ent in Croatia, the team from 
the waning former Yugoslavia 
who could go far in next sum- 
mer’s European Championship 
finals, writes Tkevor Haylett 
The Spurs manager, Gerry 
Francis, who has been scouring 
the Continent for cut-price 


signings, and Villa’s Brian lit- 
tle have both asked to see a 
video of Croatia’s 1-1 draw 
with Italy on Sunday night 
Agents working for English 
dubs were in Split over the 
weekend discussing possible 
transfers.They say the Croats, 
virtual certainties to appear in 
the English showpiece, are 
physically and temperamental- 


ly suited for the Premiership. 
Francis, seeking a long-term re- 
placement for the 34-year-old 
Gary Mabbott, will consider 
the merits of two stoppers: Igor 
Stiraac and Dubravko Pavliric; 
while Villa are anxious to ac- 
lire a foreign sweeper for 
iir “Continental” defensive 
system and wfll check out Niko- 
la Jerkan. 


quit 

thei 


to the West whereas the Serbs 
look to the EasL They are phys- 
ically and temperamentally 
equipped to do well in English 
football. Boban in Italy and 
Suker in Spain have done well 
as personalities aside from their 
footballing success. Slaven BiL 
ic captains his German dub, 
Karlsruhe. Can you imagine an 
English dub giving the stoppers 
armband to a foreigner? It 
shows what they have to offer." 

The Croats believe they will 
emerge from the nightmare 
stronger and certainly their 
players, who have each con- 
tributed up to £25,000 to sup- 
port the struggle, are showing 
them the way. 

Cosseted away in luxury else- 
where, the atrocities have hit 
them harder than they will ad- 
mit to. The young striker, Mario 
Statue, this season's leading 
scorer in Belgium, has lost two 
friends in Sarajevo, for example, 
and wonders what is left of has 
borne in that accursed city. 


NICK DUXBURY 

Graham Barrow was yester- 
day dismissed os the manag- 
er of Wjgan Athletic following 
the Third Division club's 6-2 
home defeat by Mansfield 
Town. 

The 41 -year-old Borrow, 
who played 200 games for 
Wigan during a previous spell 
at Springfield Park, had his 
contract terminated because 
the board “did not feel the 
club was going in the right di- 
rection on the playing side". 

Barrow, 'who rejoined 
Wigan in September last rear 
when he replaced Kenny 
Swain as manager, said: "1 do 
not think there is any justifi- 
cation for it. Saturday’s result 
was the only real blemish m 
12 months/' Alex Crihlcy, 
the dub's coach, has taken 
temporary charge. 

Bolton last night made an 
ambitious £12m move for 
Yugoslav midfielder, Dragan 
Cunac, last right. The 21-year- 
old OFK Belgrade striker ar- 
rives at struggling Wanderers 
today and could make his 
debut against Evert on on Sat- 
urday if his work permit 
comes through. Bolton also 
hope to sign Motherwell's 
Scottish international de- 
fender. Rob McKinnon, for-; 
meriy with Hartlepool. 

The Everton striker. Daniel 
Araokadri, has been called up 
by Nigeria for next week's 
Afro- Asian Cup tie in Uzbek- 
istan and will miss the Eunv 
pcan Cup-Winners’ Cup: 
seoond round, first leg tie 
against Feyenoord. 

Araokachi and Everton 's 
other injured foreign player. 
Andrei Kanchelskis, will 
make their comebacks in 
tonight's reserve match at 
home to Blackburn. 

The Everton full-back. 
Mait Jackson, has ended 
speculation about a swap deal 
involving David Hirst, the 
Sheffield Wednesday striker, 
by signing a new two-year con- 
tract. 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


If EngancTs defeat in Oslo in Sep- 
tember 1981 stunned the nation, 
drawing compari s on with the hum- 
bting inflicted by the United States 
at Beta Horizonte In 1950, its ef- 
fect on the players involved was no 
less devastating. In Paul Mariner’s 
reco4ectfon, it was The lowest point 
In my careec 

“in those days, you did not ex- 
pect Norway to play with such pas-, 
stan and ■Wfl," the former Ipswich 
and Arsenal centre-forward said, "it 
was such a shock and disappoint- 
ment" 

Tire result placed England’s 
qualification for the Mbrfd Cup 
finals the following year In doubt 
but in the event Mariner's scram- 
bled goal against Hungary at 
Wembley two months later was 
enough to book England's passage 
to Spain, ft was the first of five con- 
secutive goalscoring appearances 
by Mariner in an England shirt 
equalling the record set by Jimmy 
Greaves. 

Mariner's post-playing career 
Irntrally took him mb sports man- . 
agement llnfutflBed, however, he 
soon left for America, where he 
coached professionally in Newttxk 



Paul Mariner 

and San Francisco before return- 
ing to Engand two years ago. 

Today; Mariner Is Director of ftat- 
bail at Bo ton School, In his home 
town, and works as a match ana- 
lyst for BBC local radio. He. also 
coaches strikers for Preston North- 
End and Is a consultant for Coer- 
wsr Coaching, teaching the Dutch 
methods to which Bobby Robson 
introduced him at Ipswich, rifouth 
football is the part of the game 
which fascinates me most,” he said. 

Now 42 and divorced, he. lives 
atAdflngton. between Chorteyartd 
Bofton. His three sons, agad eight, 
10 and 12, live in Devon. . 

Jon Cufley 


Mariners’ big catch 


Baseball 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Just a month ago, Seattle vot- 
ers rejected an increase in the 
local sales tax to help finance a 
new baseball stadium, and the 
Mariners' ownership was threat- 
ening to take the team out of 
town for good. However, this 
weekend’s heroics against the 
New York Yankees have 
changed all that, as the Mariners 
battled into the first American 
League Championship series 
in the history of the franchise. 

The crumbling old Kingdoms 
has known nothing like it, as the 
Mariners overturned a 2-0 
deficit in New York to ctindh the 
best-of-five divisional series with 
a three game home sweep, 
topped hy a palpitating 6-5 ex- 
tra-innings victory on Sunday 
evening. Bar a national TV au- 
dience. it was a reminder that. 


strikes, selfishness and greed 
notwithstanding, there’s life in 
the grand old game yet. 

Seattle’s three certified su- 
perstars all played a key role; All 
Star outfielder Ken Griffey Jnr 
smashed a towering home run, 
a weary left-handed starter 
Randy Johnson came off the 
bench to pitch three ronmgs of 
relief on just 48 horns* rest, while 
the AL batting champion Edgar 
Martinez hit the game-winning 
double that drove in two runs at 
the bottom of the 11th. • 

Thus the stage is set for two 
most intriguing league champ- 
ionship match-ups. In the AL 
the Cleveland Indians, fresh 
from a 3-0 rout of the outclassed 
Boston Red Sox, tonight kick off 
their best of seven series with the 
Mariners in Seattle. Meanwhile 
two of baseball’s thoroughbreds, 
the Atlanta Braves and the 
Cincinnati Reds, do battle for 
the National League Crown. 


Logically the Indians, boast- 
ing the most murderous hitting 
line-up in the game, should 
prevail. But Seattle are on a roll 
and in Johnson, the 6ft lOin tall 
possessor of a 98 mph fastball, 
they have the most intimidating 
pitcher in baseball 
In the NL, justice demands a 
triumph of the Braves, the best 
team of the last decade not to 
have won a World Series. How- 
ever, the Reds - lacking big 
names but with the speed, pow- 
er and pitching to cause an up- 
set-are confident of a first ever 
all-Ohio Work! Series, between 
Cincinnati and Cleveland. 

CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES: AMERICAN 

LEAGUE Ibday and tonxxrow: demand at 
Seante. ftt Sac and Son* 13-15 Occ Saot- 
ifa K a*«W TamT mnO WkI* 17-13 Oct 
CtrabnlatSaaBte. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: IMay and tomorrow: 
ABsraa K OncTOnsti. Frt, Sat sod Sun* IS- 
IS Oefc CtaomMl * Altana. «od VMd* 

17-3& A0 ante at Cinema 
WOfUOSaUES:eaBMlA2:Sat-Sun21- 
22 OcC AL champion at NL chnant r 
3.4*S^fe-Thi24-360ceiCiftALL-- 
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Marino is upstaged 
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MATT TENCH 

It was supposed to be Dan Mari- 
no's but, with a sense of irony 

in winch the sporting gods seem 
to revel, it became Jim Har- 
baugh’s. And so, by the end of a 
strange afternoon m Miami the 
spotigbt badshifted from the man 
sta tistically cementing his repu- 
tation as the game’s greatest 
quarterback to someone who 
oriyjust quafiEfesas a journeyman. 

with hrs fourth successfulpass 
In Miami's game with Indiana- 
polis, Marino broke the all-time 
NFL record for completions, his 
six-yarder to Keith Byars sur- 
passing Fran Tkdcentons mark of 
3,686. At that time the match 
could hardly have been better for 
Marina, with the Dolphins in con- 
trol as they strolled to a 24-3 half- 
time lead. 

But as well as being a game of 


two quarterbacks it became one 
of two halves, and in the second 
period Haibaugh took over. He 
may not have been good enough 
to quarterback the Chicago 
Bears - no mean achievement 
on a team without a decent 
playcaller in the last decade - hit 
Haibaugh is a feisty character 
who can be dangerous when he 
finds his range and is allowed to 
escape from the pocket 

Virtually faultess after the 
break, he brought the Colts lev- 
el with three TDs, then won the 
game on the first possession of 
overtime. In the process the 
Cobs put an end to the NFLs last 
remaining 100 per cent record, 
mid posed some serious ques- 
tions about the supposed stce- 
hness of the Miami defense. 

Just as worrying for Miami fans 
is Marino's health. He iigurcd his 
hip and right knee during the 
gpme, bad keyhole surgery on the 
knee yesterday and wffldefinite- 


r s game at NewOr- 


The Dolphins’ defeat allowed * 
the Florida bragging rights to go 
to the Jacksonville Jaguars and 
Tampa Bay Bucanncers. The 
Jags, who turned a few heads by 
posting their first victory a week 
ago, had them swivelling EtdtosI- 
style after they had beaten the 
Pittsburgh Steele rs 20-lb. Mark 
Brunei! threw for 1S9 yards and 
a TD as the Steele re, the choice 
qf many, including your corre- 
spondent. to make this year's Su- 
per Bowl tumbled to another 
unlikely loss. The Bucaneers en- 
joy an unusual view erf the NFC 
Central - from the ton - thanks 

to the 19- 16 defeat of Cincinnati. 

NR. IHtxne tenrre 8f»®: NT GonJa 2? Arcm.'i 
2i m: Oocagn 31 Carolina 27: Tamca Bn. 

19 Oncwnab 16; Oeuwt 38 Otwta*j ivy 
Os** 3* 55** 24: jaeksorMBn 20 Put,: 

16; Minnesota 23 rtwaon If ion. Mi 
2? 27 w NY >rc ; 10 Rufl.dn 

29: Oahtmd 34 Scenic 1* Pruudotofw 3 : 
j Omiw 
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Truce in Australia’s Super League dispute 


Rugby League 

davhhadrqF 

The game's International Board 
got through its business yester- 
day without the expected ex- 
pulsion of Australia - the only 
governing body not signed up to 
Super League. The board end- 
ed its meeting in London by 
lunchtime, without any oF the an- 
ticipated blood on the carpets. 
“The board is staying as it is," 


Tom Bellew, one of Australia's 
delegates, said. “We are hoping 
that the court case in Australia 
at the moment might resolve 
something and, rather, than 
tweak it up now, we should keep 
the board in place until we see 
what happens," 

The Super League is disput- 
ing the loyalty agreements with 
the ARL signed by clubs that 
now want to break away. The 
outcome of that case trill decade 
whether the Super League can 


start in any meaningful way in 
Australia next season. 

The decision to hold fire on 
reorganising the game’s in- 
ternational a dminis tration is 
thoroughly sensible and reflects 
the way that the top men in the 
game in Britain and Australia. 
Maurice Lindsay and Ken 
Arthurson, have declared a 
trace, at least for the duration 
of the World Cop. 

The only note of dissension 
yesterday came from Fiji, who 


complained that the ARL have 
set up a competition therein op- 
position to the original body, 
which has defected to the Su- 
per League. . 

At a tournament that is hot 
now in any danger of being over- 
shadowed by off-field politick- 
ing, England have made sue. 
changes for their game against 
Fiji at Wigan tomorrow. 

The Keighley centre, Nick . 
Pinkney, the ' stand-off Tony 
Smith from Castlefbrd, and the 


St Helen’s scrum halt Bobbie 
Goulding- as he now insists on 
being spelled -all come into the 
backs. Castiefartfs Dean Samp- 
son and Sheffield's Paul Broad- 
besot will be the props, with Mkk 


game m the second row. 

Shaun Edwards, Engfancfs cap- 
tain in the win over Australia at 
Wfembtey on Saturday, missed 
training with a stomach bug but 
is on the bench tomorrow. Paul 
Harragon. who cracked a cheek- 


bone at Wemhley, will stiH lead 
Australia in tonight's match 
against South Africa at 
Gateshead. David Gfllespfe hopes 
to be fit m time for the semi-fi- 
nals, despite a tom hamstring. 
South Africa will have three 
props in their front row to- 
morrow, with coach Tony Fish- 
er explaining: “I want plenty of 
weight up front." 

In tonight’s other match, Tbn- 
ga have complained about hav- 
ing the odds stacked against 


them by having to play again 45 
hours after their classic 25-24 de- 
feat by New Zealand. The Ion- 
gam have to play Papua New 
Guinea at HuD tonight and their 
assistant coach, Frank Barrow, 
believes that, on top of referee- 
ing decisions that went against 
them in the New Zealand match, 
the fixtures in the Wjrld Cup are 
geared to the big nations. 

AUSTRALIA (v Saotn Africa. Qtonhead. to- 
dgyE OTftrete (H w K Bfrt ri U D ■Mm CSjdrty BJ- 
doja), McGregor (Ittawamd. D Moore (Marty). 

J Hopoata (MMitf M Mm (Nawcastfe). A 



Petanque in profile: (above) the recent Champion of Champions contest in Lincoln and. (right) one of the more colourful 
competitors, Dudley Lewin, who radiated an aura of Gauhrises in keeping with Gallic tradition Photographs: Robert Hallam 

Why you do not need a beret 
to play the sport of the future 



S ir Francis Drake did not cool- 
ly play a game of bowls before 
sailing off to sink the Armada. 
He played petanque or possibly 
boules, but definitely not bowls. 
“You have to remember, he would 
have been playing with cannon- 
bans.'' said Roy Bqcktborpe, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Branlcys 
Pdtanque Club. The smooth, staid, 
manicured lawns were a later 
innovation, a derivation from the 
more rough-hewn original terrain. 


The Champion of Champions 
p&anque contest was being held on 
Sunday - not in the town square of 
Avignon or Aix. but at the back of 
the Adam and Eve pub in the shad- 
ow of the towers of Lincoln cathe- 
dral, beneath spreading oaks and ash. 
“Triples", fore oman/woman teams, 
consisting of a “po intern-" (pointer), 
a “tireur" (shooter), and a “milieu" 
(middleman), from all over Britain 
were competing. Only the weather 
and the vocabulary were Provencal. 


There was one man there in a flop- 
py beret and flowing beard, who ra- 
diated an auraofGimloise&and.garfic . 
and whose bell bespoke a lifetime of 
croissants and cordon bleu. But he 
tinned out to be Dudley Lewin. a 
head teacher from Warwickshire, 
representing the East Midlands, and 
national, executive vice-president. 
He did confess to being a Fran- 
cophile, though- “You don’t have to 
be a ftancophile to play this game," 
he said, "but it probably helps.” 

Roy Buckthorpe worked for JB 
Boules, the Coca-Cola or IBM of p6- 
tanque, and saw everything through 

boule-shaped glasses. This is the his- 
tory of the world according to JB. 
Egypt the earliest known boules dis- 
covered in a sarcophagus, so the 
Egyptian idea of heaven included 
playing pdtanque. Greece: the 
Olympic games (discus, shot) an off- 
shoot of boules. Rome: exports the 
game to Asterix and the Gauls. Hie 
Renaissance: boules reach England 


A form of petanque was played in Egypt, ancient 
Greece and the Roman Empire^ Now the g^rhe 
is conquering Britain. Andy Martin reports 


and Flanders. The twentieth centu- 
ry: petanque attains its canonical 
form when a crippled bouliste, in- 
stead of running up to throw the 
bo ul e, devised the fixed feet-to- 
gether (“ped tanco” or “pieds tan- 
ques *) stance. The modem period 
begins, in 1920, when Jean Blanc (JB) 
invents the hollow steel ball of today. 

In Lincoln, the game dates from 
1980 when Peter Mann, a French 
teacher, brought the game back af- 
ter spending his university year 
abroad in the south of France. He 
and his wife, Liz, dug the 23 pistes 
at the Adam and Eve themselves, 
digging up the smooth, manicured 
lawns and laying down some rough 
and uneven grit and gravel on a lime- 
stone base, d la fhmgaise. 


But Lincoln was only following in 
the wake of most of the rest of the 
world. The recent world champion- 
ships in Brussels were not like an 
American World Series in baseball, 
but lived up to its billing, pulling in 
representatives from over 70 nations. 

Just as the British Empire left a trail 
of cricket balls and stumps in its wake, 
so too the French Empire left behind 
(in so fer as they have indeed left) a 
tradition of pdtanque in the Ru East 
and Africa. The French never left 
home without their boules, which 
came in handy when they ran out of 
cannonballs. In some Asian countries 
it is now reckoned to be the national 
game. They even play it in the Unit* 
ed Stales, Australia and New Zealand. 

In Brussels a full stadium followed 


the World Championships as fanat- 
ically as ai^footM fens -and there 
can be professorial fouls an the field. 
A Belgian (playing against Algeria) 
strolled nonchalantly on to the ad- 
jacent piste, where Britain were 
playing Norway, to hold up play so 
a fellow Belgian could take his shot 
undistracted. The Brits saw him off 
again. “It was so arrogant," Pat 
Watts, our numcro un in triples, re- 
called. “The Belgian crowd didn’t see 
itthatway, though. They were roar- 
ing for Norway and baying for our 
blood. I didn't give them two fingers, 
1 was just signalling Fd shot two 
boules." 

There is also the risk of injury in 
p&anque, and not just from blood- 
thirsty Belgians. “The boules are po- 
tentially lethal weapons." said Dave 
Hanoax, from the East Midlands 
team. “When you're coaching young- 
sters that can be a problem - to stop 
them shooting them at one another." 

In Lincoln, the Champion of 


Champions match was played with 
panache but passed off peacefully 
and without injury, and was won by 
a trio from the South-East com- 
prising B Wing, N Horrigan, and D 
Chalkl ey. No one scored a “fanny” 
(or zero), so-called owing to a nine- 
teenth-century Lyonnais tradition 
which required a player who failed 
to score to kiss the naked derri&re 
of a remarkably indulgent local 
woman of that name. 

In Britain there are 5,000 regis- 
tered players. Dudley Lewin be- 
lieves that we now have a historic 
opportunity to spread the gospel of 
petanque in this country. “My cru- 
sade is to get it into schools. John 
Major wants to push sport as part of 
the national curriculum. Well p6- 
tanque is cheap, you don't need ex- 
pensive fields to play it on, girls can 
compete on an equal footing with 
boys, and you don’t have to be ath- 
letic to excel at it either. Pftanque 
is the sport of the future ” 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Graf booked 
in at Brighton 

Tennis 

Steffi Graf, the Wimbledon 
champion, heads an impressive 
field for the Brighton Interna- 
tional Championships from 
.17-22 October. 

Graf, under investigation in 
Germany over alleged unpaid 
tax, has won at Brighton six 
; times but feres lotigh opposition 
with another four of the world’s 
top 10 players also in the draw. 
; • The defending champion, 
Jana Novotna of foe Czech Re- 
public, Bulgaria’s Maggie 
Maleeva, the United States No 
. 1, Lindsay Davenport, and Anke 
. Huber of Germany are heading 
for the south coast of England, 
along with Nathalie Thiudal of 
France and the highly-rated 
.■ South African, Amanda Coeizer. 
- German public prosecutors 
■ sud vesurrday they did not intend 
’ to arrest Grat “Ws have no plans 
jo order an arrest warrant, I want 
‘ to make that quite dear,” the 
' Mannheim chief public prose- 
cutor. Peter Wechsung, said. 


American footbaH 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
EASTERN DIVISION 

WIT 

BuflWo A 1 

Metal —4 1 

buftanapoOs 3 2 

Now England 1 4 

NY Tata 1 5 


CENTRAL OMSK* 

CtaMtaod — .3 3 

nttdantft 3 3 

Cincinnati 2 A 

Hoocttn 2 A 

JaekaowWa 2 4 

WESTERN DIVISION 

OaktaflCf — S 1 

Kansas City 4 1 

SsnW*® 3 2 

Mnw — — — 3 3 

Seattle. 3 3 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
EASTERN DmSMN 

g g to r = S 3 



Oman Bay. 


WESTERN OMSION 


St Loots . 
Carolina 


Athletics 


PF PA 
U» 74 
145 7T 
110 110 
43 128 
88 178 

124 107 
138 140 
136 148 
105 119 
81 11T 

183 79 

118 83 
81 SB 
134 118 
85 113 


ISO 109 
127 158 
101 136 
133 138 
B0 160 


139 108 
103 95 
118 105 
112 107 

1D3 11% 
137 68 
U7 n 
79 138 
98 128 


tournament at ffertfv last month after 
the draw bad been made, and loses hts 
funding from The Badminton Associa- 
tion of Errand until the end of Janu- 
ary. The punishment may deny Mm 
encxjgi WcyW {Jard prix points to qual- 
ify for the Olympic Games in Atianta. 


r BwtJwKP&BonandR Hamr®nn 1-ftKDeter 
and i Haney CSeo) t* J Lowe and C manta 
l-a Fteab PitBHtey and Basso* * Dew and Har- 
wy 13-fiu 


He S New *>* ttnMQK 5 (1Z Mn& i 
bex-at-tho series 3-2>- 


[ 52, A C PBrore 79) and 261 for 5 dec 


New Zealand 366 fer 5 IV J I 
QrtDC&w* iowoh WnSanBoari Presfoenrs M 


MO PAULO MARATHON BWi <*» Ntanon L 
A doa Santo* Bad 2hr 17mn Usee. VAmafo 
races 1 NMroytt (ftrt) 249.33. 

Badminton 

Anders Ntetsen, the National champi- 
on, has been penalised for withdraw- 
ing from the British Grand. Siam 


399 (W B dK Omri 3A5n& M Adonjddn 11X1 
R3aign bO) and 69 for J. ttotth lhaMi. 

Cycling 

Abraham Otano won the professional 
road- race title at the World Champi- 
onships in Colombia, despite riding the 
last haft a mite of the race with a puno- 
turwJ back tyre. 

WORLD CHAMPtONSHB’S(DuaMe,Crt)lte«7A 
pqtadonl mad race OS lap, 285J*»7i):i 
4 OMo fS« 7Hr 9r*J Msec 2M IndiMW fSp) 
+35sec;3MPiwani msameww. 

iteindinJ)l4».U0«nN:l£Mt 

am (Non) 4:52i»; * D Sgrartn (w + laants 3 
P RotUgJR (ECU) +4« B M SNpwns (GS +436. 

tnstaraa 


AWAotA cum. as* IMutSu Mtirw- 

nta. ttaik Sk»eUa.AusBta. 

Spain and nifenfi. 

Dtfts 

pimWS WORLD TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP (Ayr) 

PUy-UTK <Btt mto0 atatodj: D P««% and 


SCOTLAND B TEW (Rtoodty * Stmdm B, Baida, 
today): WsDmr (ParocKJ. Martin (MatienueU. 
Wlqito (Mddk9tmu0i). Taaed (HbemanK Mc- 
Kkawn IMomomenj. Bomanl (ADenTeen), R» 
DAMQ. OaromM (Ncton^wn FonoBJ. Vttfor 
ICOwnny). Samr (Abetdaen). Cnmy Wan- 

rcasi.r - — — 

[Metm 
tHoemwii.l 
ENGLAND UNDeR-2L TEAM (frtamiyvNanMqr 
Undan-33, Stayan#« today): 0 Wattoo (Bqitb~ 
tofl. S TMma fftaacasdS, Ganfan OyBBl Rttcd, 
Poem. (aacWxan). CaoipM (Idoenftam), 
UM wnrth iBwnani. Wofcerta icrwal ftabert. PoL 
took SJ^paf^/SouffarrpWV. 

Booth Wuddwtolia. Joochbn (LcaaeSsrt. Sto 
■MMM: Oetea pwm Vm*. P NwdM (UaneMSBr 
UKO. BmoarCChefflonL Holland (NowaoW. DL 
■MofQHti. 

WALES UNDEim TEAM (Ewepaan Uadoi-21 
Cha m dB n a t iA i tenmSoimniBaM imi hCanBlT 
MmMduABtond.todw9tAM<NixBQxjn. 

^.TBrona Itortuff). R cm iaa m ttwaal Odl. C 
Edawrds CSwamed], Hntfwn <ft«y L SW» 
(Oo«eJ, P Bn {ShnawftuyL VEr^B» Hizrami 
MartamPraareA. Jana* (LaefmcO.Oaaiaa (tan- 
maie)- SuMthutoa to bo aamad. 

M CUP Fourth u 

QjiB>j:Spannyiiiot»dlflneaBai:Mannaofi)»- 
saon v Bwsand park Avenue; TaHoid * Souttpwt 
VMori y Banw v Duron ciw MacdesUU 
V Nnthaeh tteura orEasnwoo Wt vnnnny 
MofECambe: v (Mayn Bar. Runom 

vrtaMn Mr Dacmfem and ItoftntgB of !W- 
fkMvRuandin amOwmonds Mngv tpm vHeil- 
nedirt orSflRaN BmducW ^Nsouy 
Bacou^r, Hunetaon Eveanairc Owtms- 

tx) »£MB«^W8W«*tH^Mw SL^ay vm- 
dCEn: Baton * Hflctan v St ABjans 

rtenenng * Bams®**; lenjaadm v 
bndSto Tivenon v Bognoc te&z Famboraugh v 
Wort; Duim or Newport MM vBatfdey:\teding 
vSkasro Sutton Unflad v Craaley; Grauwmd and 
OtafOTimv Mertow. Breniey Ot S«W^oune v 
Dorchaaer AsWbBly«Im»Wft«aawnw 
Cnde^ wBath. ITa niwpbym 21 ostm 


Golf 

The 1999 Amateur championship wffl 
be held in Northern Ireland at the Roy- 
al County Down Club, Newcastle. 


1 67 63 63. 199 H Simon 67 86 66; T 1W- 
ba G8 65 65. 201 M Md 68 68 873 J Acosta 6B 
67 06:0 hay 65 70 66. 202 H Cocftran 66 67 
6S; U Hakwi 65 68 60: L renter 08 07 67: J 
WRamson 60 05 6ft M Hifflwt 68 60 68: P Burta 
66 05 71; C Rynw BS 68 66: C I 


72. 

GynmastScs 

WORLD CHAMPWNSMPS (Safcae. Japan) Ap- 
■aua totals: HM Ifcw. 1 V Echeibo (Been 
SAiaat; 2 UXi«»hierB (01)0.775; 3 Qtesuan 
ivn ft 762. Poomi hofSM 1 U Oendiua £umo 
9.762: 2- Kjang Huadong (Ch). Y HatBteoa 


FootbaH 

7.30 iaitaK sBtad 
B HTERWEnONAL FMENUY 
1 C7J0) . 


(tewn) 9.737. Mrok lYOwaw w 9OS0; a D 
Bom (Rom) 9.762: 3 J Joacheu (Bui) 9.750. 
WaoMK Vault: !■ L PMaipayna (UW). S Ama- 
n» (Rond 9.78U 3 G Ge«Ran (Rom) 9.706. Un- 
av*n bam: 1 S CMm (Rus) 91000; 2" L 
ftxtopftywa (1*0. Mo Naan (CH) 9-837. 

Hockey 

HAGUE TOURNAMENT!: 77Bth place: TManraon 
3 OMW aen Z SWIc BAwnandteJ 7 Ror tecs 
1. SMtto naai 2*aaanand 1 HOM 3; nMh HGC 
3 Amssvdam 1. 

lee hoctey 

NMj Devoa 3 Edmonton 1; Ftonda 4 Calpy 3. 
BWTtSH LEAfllE Pramiar OMUon SatmibQd: 
Basneunte 8 Maun Kavnas 3; F* 5 Durham 9; 

n90irtWti6:StaW'2CatefflJ0,p»- 

JM 13 MAon Aeynu h HiwtwnaJei 13 
{Namgwaa8StaJ»6.FlnaDM«on[S«t- 




unAtyp Btseuxan 7 totBtxxxxjgfi J; Ibaatnot 24 
Scfcd2Manc«8&18EMr«OTl35lWJ®iitiBM 
4 Chebns&M 9: P3«Sey 3 GuttSwd 5: Satedon 6 
Dixt*ks 9: Vk*a 10 4. (£mkQ£ Btor«- 

nan2TB«wi3;BiBeldMnl2»Bc*neii5:Med- 
aoy 6 Durrthes 10; Mun«AeU 1 GuMon 6; Rasta- 
14 OMtadDitl 6: FVMrtonaei S SardorrlS 
Soteul 5 Menchwier 12. 

Squash 

Jansher Khan. The Wtorld champion, has 
had a sewn- match ban from The 
British Super League for allegedly nor 
trying In a play-off match last April 
quashed on appeal. The Pakistani play- 
er. however, has instead been barred 
from appearing in the semi-finals and 
finals near April of the new National Cup 
competition. 


TODAY S FIXTURES 


Besun v Marne: Eastwood Town » Nonhmeftlftc- 
»«: NteDwi low » hieroe (7.A51. 

KB l£AQUE Planter OMMwe Hinoon * Sumsi 

ittStM»nsvBrtiefci;ViAMonandHatf)am»Dul- 

i (7.45): ItaM v Hamm FM DMofaC OK- 


ir» StonwMtjv SWAro. SjiTo) 
EUROPEAN UNDB1-2& CHAMPSMSMP 


v Bam UMgt'v Abrgg- 


AnMc of Imfiwd « LntW 
tt*1cnyUnttPa*.G£koyl 


tetSrfMflwlStt dul> gaua 
UttoER-ai anEAMAnONAL FMENODT 
l«M» 


don town. TUrt DMrtore East Tlwicefcvl 
woo* Horoenwi* v HUngaa m fincftlqr 
UHBOMD LEAeUEPrmtor DMaiea: Blytti Spat- 
wb * Mior. Chortoy v Banter &rtgK COMRi 
BwvWnrtonbLtehiiBudoreMadonvGan- 
Mn^SforMiuaivWlBn.nacDMilon:Fket- 
Hood v fttaS/k Sotuje Ctssm v t 
UnteCvFaaey. CtrahnSB Cap fwt round: coo- 


/m Utev! x*d**r>. SsnontM 
Atno wiNuccnPBMS swap 
SOUTIEtN 6 ECTKW BRSTROtM) 


QMWUXHAR CONFERENCE 
BmH CHI' * WoMog (7.45) 


1745) 


1(7 JS). 
siwldwo cHALtseecup 
flltsr ROUND SGeomiSB 

Dow (2) V Watt* (1) (7 AS) 

fa CUP IWid qtedttmC round roptiy* Ba«- 
ow v ChMtefaot CndeW ir Ruest Orean Ronss 


tapMrayi 
GRBO MU£ lEttam Main MnWon: fcten- 
psrtUd v BKU Manor fanrs Odd Dote (TmOotl 
H tREMMTDUMTDlOOUMTESLEASUEPimler 
DMdon:CageiihorvLoneBiici<by:Nto<po(Tte(t' 
nef « Oertna^h-' SpoUrri (W v Unites Bad- 
nine: Samfom v Boacr town; « 
ftitMft. iM&e Cup prt 
St I ~ 


;WB«ngiorau8Pv 
iryi 


NORTH WEST COtMTES UtA6UCRnLDt«bio« 

OsdaxdltoieaitCHaJdeinniBincfiugivStHo. 

lens Gtesop North End * Nwawh; Kn^row v 


Bocae (7.4fii; Nencaate town v StekneradBie: 
Pmcoi v Cbmcroe (7^45): SaHonl v Radon: Tref- 
ton v Denan. ChAoBi C«V Mnud mptay*: 
Btacteod Mecnaroc& v Datw HiR Cheeilc « Net- 
sore Hastegdm v StardondsM 17.45). 
NORTHERN COUNTIES EAST LEAGUE Renter 
UtUmBelouvOxutvHaaeUKljinvVai*.- 
ley: Oun Tm*i v Goote. 

UNUET SUSSEX COUNTY LEABUE FMt DMston: 

u Pagnom; amgec: >bi v Mle OeK' Cm- 

Horai^n v Time Brtr#K; Uewwy Sooro a WW»- 
MMe RdBimvEaitDcune twv 
WMSTONLEAD KENT LEAGUE HraL DMten 
RaicgaiBaraHmani; Scn(ir 7 ''C(rtKtwy: 1 ai- 
DM » Ffliejnfie; Wtuable v Bectenhem, 
' I BRQiERY NDRTHBM LEAGUE Hat 
DMcJon: Cne9E>-le-8awit v Stoddun; RTM New- 
caate vDooa. 

JENSON EASTERN LEAGUE Prouder DMbIor; 
Osctan » Soabury Macn v HavMUt PjaSK 

Tlpine v (Vetted: wrarnri vvnqen. 

KAL£$ FRSGHT LEINSTER SEMOR CUP Fkst 
round; Home Ffrm E«wi v Sr ftni's AifiiK- 
k UrawnHy CeAegp Duttn v Stenaock Rareta. 
PONTTHS LEAGUE FM BMHan: Evenon v 
PNcMMit7QL Second Wmrt cn f CacKiy'i Mane- 
fcM r 7 -OK Wacraw Otyv Uteaei IM 5 ); Rat*i- 
HarnvGnmuiyri^.llMDMsieiiCheatifMd 
w Sortwta^i (7.0). 


John* (Newcastle); Hansgan iNewcasOe. 
eopti. Rapar (Cmuta). BWr iNawustloi. B 
Moot* (Nonti Sydney). KnMrf I Monty). SrotUi 
{Sydney BUfetogN. Svbctttuto*: Canon (Man- 
ty. BWtrta 0t Se«B:]. Oywocft SydnryR^ 
dogO, Brasher (Sydney T«srs). 

SOUTH AFRICA: Vki WyK (Eostem RedSK 
Coorohn iDuiban). BaOat (Bay U Wenty), 
BoshofT (Devatxryi, Johnson (Wortaretart); 
AM — (Barea). too Dmaotar (Dmsbuiyi: 
MAUtofDeustxayLVteNWariLlEastemnidst. 
Booysan (Etessfeay. each. W8BW1* (Dutan). 
Ftaanta (DatfsOmy), Oooto (Bareal. 
E7iKMlD(kF|LM0>n>ttinMrrotii):l^dte- 
■•d (Wnnk ^5^5?* Pfc*nay (KoeS^ 
left Naataa ftaflodl). Bartley (Hatoi; Snath 
(CastfonC. SiwMnglSt Hdetol: BroeOwo? 
(SheHiflld). J a eht o w INnwtaote HnOnsl. D 
Sanveo* (CoSKloid). Betto raor A 

capt), CBHhty (Wigan). Famti (Wg»i). Sub- 
etHutoa: Cook (Uedu. Edwanto (Wtearo. 
ttBugnton (Wgan), McCunta (Watiea. 


Bad blow 
for Arms 
Park 

Rugby Union 

STEVE BALE 


Pressure on foe Welsh Rugby 
Union to abandon its historic 
city-centre home at Cardiff 
Anns Park intensified yesterday 
when the new Bridgend unitary 
authority adopted a scheme to 
site a new stadium outside the 
town, 20 miles west of Cardiff. 

The move foDo^s the rejection 
by the Millennium Commission 
of a WRU application for £50m 
towards the £1 00m construction 
ofa new Arms Park for the 1999 
World Cup. A proposal for a 
ground at Bridgend was first pul 

forward ty planning consultants 
last February. 

The union is now pondering 
whether to bring forward a less 
grandiose scheme for the Arms 
Park, create a new ground as 
part of the Cardiff Bay devel- 
opment or move out of the city 
altogether, an alternative that 
is looking increasingly attractive. 

Bridgend's scheme would 
proride a 100,000-seater ground 
with ancillary facilities, akin to 
those at Twickenham, that the 
lack of space makes impossible 
at the Anns Park. An adjacent 
railway station and car park for 
25,000 cars would be included 

“We are proposing to build a 
stadium for the 2lst century, not 
refurbish something to keep us 
in the 20th century,” Jeff Jones, 
the council leader, said yesterday, 
adding that the redevelopment 
of Cardiff Aims Park was 
“flawed, ill-considered and de- 
signed to bankrupt ^ Wish rugby'’. 

The leading dubs in England 
and Wales flexed their muscles 
with yesterday’s announcement 
that member dubs of the Hei- 
neken League’s First Division, 
joined by Wasps and Harle- 
quins, had met with Rick Par- 
ry, the chief executive of 
football's Premier League. 

Hie Welsh dubs now intend 
presenting their ‘blueprint for 
change" to the WRU, with the 
Parry connection adding to the 
pressure on foe unions to accede 
to their chibs’ insistence on in- 
creased power and influence. 
The Courage Championship’s 
First Division grouping had an- 
other meeting yesterday, as did 
the Rugby Football Union's 
commission on professionalism. 

PILWNGION CUP TWrd roamfc South: [eves 
v Cnmbwtey: WHMHUI'Mh v Hmlev. Lon- 
don Welsh v Rtehmond: E*ur v Rearum: Tataw 
V Lyflney. MstrepoMan Pohor v Reading. North 
leads v fyUn Bndtapofl » Wnmnsun Park; 
Utoicaste vi LNQipaal StHetem; MacdesMd « 
waste; Govermy v SraitadgK CWey * Rue* me 
10 De played 4 Nnemoerl. 


fends 

5EM0 MEN’S SUPER CHAWlOftSHIP (Iblqa} 
Fkst round: F totter INemi rn m Joyce (1)51 7- 
6 6-7 S-fl: T Ho (US) K P w-tea (Ken) 6-1 
6-Ji O Nonram [Befl to G Mwmue Ltapani (r 
3 6-4: J Hbsefc iSwnJ to A Chang (Can) 7-6 3-8 
G-3; A CCBnwi iVSI to H Hawao Jeoani S-? 

6- 1 7-5: K Cansen (Den) m b SopeAxd 16B1 

7- 5 6-1; M Tebbun (Ausl M S Lareau iCani 6-1 
6-7 6-4; S State (Aus) to Q PtSn |h) 6-3 6-J: L 
Pass (hm to K Miyacft Uapanl 6-2 6-4; L Qo- 
na (US) UTSuaiu Uvan) 6-t 6-2: H Holm (Suni 
M J Morgan (Aus) 3-6 7-6 (7-31 6-3. 

VALENCM ATP TOURNAMENT 5JT0M RoaK S 
Senoften <NW>1 to G Stouter Wuu 6-4 6-2. 

UA AUTUMN SKIQJJTE pSIMNBHANn Msn'i, 
singe* first round: E Heuesner (Fr) to C Smear 
(1)5) 7-6 7-6: A Ftoeb (US' to S Hanunei inhii 

6- 306 7-6; NGduM(GB) to TSjmte (GBi 6-2 

7- 5f J Fw 1GB) to J (Mfpdo (GB) 63 S-7 76; 
N Itesd iSBj to A Pamor iGBi 6-3 7-6; 7 Ha no 
1GB) M J UraertmigBf (Auu 6-4 3-6 6-3 


AVON MSURANCE COWErtUTUN FMt DhrirtOK 
Portsmouin v Chelsea (7JH: Queen'a Pani Raneens 
v Btbidi Amk FT-Oj lat Hanow Bdih&> R3; war- 
lord v Anarai 12.01: Wbei Ham v Orient UM i 7.0i. 
Leoe* Onp: Tbrouv v Own (7.01. 

Rugby League 

HAUntX CENTENARV WORLD CUP 
GROUP ONE 

Amtmoa v Soon AMee . 

M GetesfWKf wwriBOOMiaaiftBni 
•TWO 
I 

(at The! 

Rugby Union 


iWaaermY aa taTfes i7Ji: ten 
Keys « Quite (7.0L Uertioran v LBrttturs |7 os 
Qrtaa itouvBeataid (7.30c Ptompnaa i iww 
17.01; Csntndto uror » ftasUir Pun, (730), Mae- 
oagyUttatoirriA- 

Speedway 

PREMIER LEAGUE: Brofflnrd « Arena Esse* 
17451. 

Other sports 

TEJBdSc Man's/worote's saeteea itorewdiami. 
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‘ Got the Message? 

In business, silence is certainly In fact each and every monthly charge. 


not golden. 

With a BT BusinessReach Message 
700 you can stay in touch with 
your business, your clients and 
colleagues without spending 
lots of brass. 


no matter bow many messages you 
receive, stays put at £10.99. Not a bad 
first message to get on foe BT 
BusinessReach Message 700 
is it? 




Work smarter not just harder 


CAte ui pipi durotd 4 Sp mdwte rfVOT. 

Tbnr Sotcc hb »k iwwA- Aw vnMim mtt £3iC«Mfc i ra damn. 
RteiW ns^a. Ltertto 1 an (5a»«ir VtTL fUtooprr D>teA nkronnoclB ve 


Local BT Shop, 


0800 313 000. 







Venables in 
mood to lay 
the ghosts 


Football 

GLENN MOORE 
reports from Oslo 

England landed in the gather- 
ing gloom of a Norwegian 
evening last night with revenge 
on their minds but, officially at 
least, off the agenda. 

In the last 14 years Norway 
have twice humiliated England 
in Oslo. The 1981 defeat, by 
2-1, will be forever remem- 
bered for the Norwegian TV 
commentator whose delight led 
him to crow “Maggie Thatch- 
er, Winston CburchflL Lord 
Nelson, your boys took one 
hell of a beating”. 

However, that defeat, though 
embarrassing, did not prevent 
England qualifying for the fol- 
lowing year’s World Cup. The 
loss in 1993 did. The infamous 
quote from that year belongs to 
the manager, Graham Taylor, 
who accused his team of “run- 
ning around like headless chick- 
ens" in Poland four days earlier. 


then seat them out with an un- 
fathomable formation. 

Les Ferdinand, who made his 
third England appearance in 
the *93 match, recalled: “The 
disappointing thing was we 
changed our game. We nullified 
our strengths to accommodate 
theirs.” 

Having also drawn twice at 
Wembley in the last three years 
Norway have thus conceded two 
goals in the Iasi four meetings 
with England - after shipping 24 
in the previous five. In addition, 
their chib champions, Rosenborg 
Trondheim, defeated Blackburn 
Rovers in the Champions' 
League just a fortnight ago. 

But, though Norway were at 
the last World Cup and Eng- 
land were not, they are not that 
good. At dub level Rosenborg 
are the only Norwegian team 
left in Europe - compared to 
England’s five - while the na- 
tional team, though top of their 
group, will probably fall to 
make the European Champ- 
ionships unless they gain a 


draw in the Netherlands next 
month. 

But, for England, the most 
galling aspect of Norway’s re- 
cent success against them is that 
it has been achieved by playing 


Robson owes 
debt to Dunga 


Following his spectacular coup 
in signing the B razilian, J unin - 
ho, the Middlesbrough, manger, 
Bryan Robson has urged his fel- 
low British managers to follow 
his lead and look to South 
America for new talent. 

“Sometimes we underesti- 
mate ourselves in this country,” 
he said. “My credo is that if you 
fancy a top player in the world, 
why not go out and get him? 
You never know. 

“In the past the top Brazil- 
ians, with the sort of money 
they’ve wanted, have chosen 
Spain and Italy, where there's 
a lot of money and the league 
was probably classed as better 
than the British leagues. 

“But now the Premier 
League, with all the commercial 
money coming in, is catching up 
- if not overtaking- the Span- 
ish and we’re getting very dose 
to SerieA. We can compete with 
them and start bringing more of 
the top players in.” 

Junjnho, the 22-year-old mid- 
fielder who masterminded Eng- 
land's defeat at Wembley last 
summer, was always Robson’s 
prime target. “We were a step 
ahead by going out there,” he 
said. “Once I got across the 
table, the stumbling block was 
persuading them to selL I nev- 
er had a problem getting Jun- 


inho to come to Middles- 
brough,” Robson said. 

“Dunga {the Brazilian cap- 
tain] helped me sell the idea of 
co ming to England to him — 
J uninho listens to him a lot” 

“When I went into manage- 
ment I thought I would defi- 
nitely look at Brazilians. When 
people talk about the best play- 
ers m the world, they're almost 
all Brazilian, so I studied them 
a lot over the last year,” Rob- 
son said. “We talk about the 
skills they have but they are 
tough, too." 

Liverpool’s Jason McAieer, 
looks set to start ia place of John 
Sheridan, who yesterday pulled 
out of the Republic of Ireland 
squad to face Latvia tomorrow 
in their European Champion- 
ship qualifier in Dublin. 

Similarly, Northern Ireland 
have lost the sendees of the 
Southampton midfielder, Jim 
Magfiton, who withdrew with a 
leg injury shortly before the 
squad left for their tie, in the 
same group, with Liechtenstein. 
West Ham’s Keith Rowland has 
been called up as a replacement 

John Robertson, the Hearts 
striker who has not started in any 
of Scotland’s nine European 
Championship qualifying games, 
will do so in the Stockholm 
friendly against Sweden. 


ball basic. “It is certainly effec- 
tive. they get good results and 
we have the scars to prove it," 
Tfcrry Venables said . 

The England coach may have 
meant physically as well as 
mentally. There is much to 
atone for tomorrow, but, said 
Venables, “looking for reven^ 
is dangerous Yon have got to 
have a clear head and be res- 
olute. They are a tough side. We 
have gotto stand up to that and 
play our football- " 

Vfenabies* football is based on 
short-passing, rather than the 
long-ball, and he intends to 
continue with that philosophy. 
Whether he goes on to do so af- 
ter next summer's European 
Championship, and in what 
role, is still uncertain. 

Vfenables has been touted as 
a potential appointment as Tech- 
nical Director, the new post 
which will oversee development 
of the English game. There has 
also been talk of his re -negoti- 
ating his contract in the wake of 
Internazibnale’s attempt to se- 
cure his services. Yesterday he 
said he had neither been inter- 
viewed for the new role, nor dis- 
cussed his current contract. 
David Davies, the FAs Director 
of Public Affairs, stressed that, 
contrary to reports, a shortlist has 
not yet been drawn up. 

However, it will be soon. 
Davies said the FA want to 
make the appointment before 
the European Championship 
next June. Venables also wish- 
es to know his next move fay 
then. Yesterday be hinted that 
his preference would be for re- 
maining in his current job - or 
taking another managerial po- 
sition - when he said: “I miss 
working on the pitch every day, 
but I am enjoying this job more 
and more. Whatever happens it 
isTK>goOdmycomingoutoftbe 
Championship with a week to 
sort out my future." 

For now he is looking no fur- 
ther than tomorrow’ s intriguing 
clash of styles. England’s main 
doubts appear to be at centre- 
forward and right-back, where 
Gary Neville's rise has jeopar- 
dised Rob Jones’ position. 
Robert Lee and Jamie Red- 
knapp are expected to form the 
midfield axis with Steve McMa- 
namanand Dennis Wise on the 
flanks. Nick Barmby will oper- 
ate just behind either Alan 
Shearer -the likely choice -or 
Les Ferdinand in attack. 
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Monday's Solution 


|£JUJUUtiJU UULjUHUUU 

U 13 U1 19 13 U 11 

ISIIJLIIICJLJELJUU L1BE1B 
U Q 11 l!l lil U Q 

IHU13I3B131UU L9LJE/HHE 
LI U II U □ 

H9U01U UBUHGJHUJU 
LI KJ LI U HI U U 

latlUlbJhllllLiia UUI3L3 
U U U LI 13 

lLJUUQL.ua QQHLILiaUQ 
Ui Q B td 19 □ 12 

ILJ11ULJ UHLJlilLJaKJUBQ] 
13 19 Ul U 19 13 13 

0UHU13U19LI OLH3LU9Q 


CROATIAN INSPIRATION: ‘It has been so hard for our people and 
that is why the players give eveiything in every match’ Page 2 


ACROSS 

I Left and hurried back, com- 
ingm to make meal of jam 

5 Material one removed from 
architectural column? (7) 

9 Motoring orgaiiisaikm backs 
one at front of convey (7) 

10 It’s said to give rise to con- 
traband (7) 

II Fish in European country 
one can sell to anybody f9) 

12 Greek prayer which is for the 
departed? (5) 

13 Composer featuring in cat- 
alogue we hear (5) 

15 Deceitful junior employee? 

17 Senior teacher’s sour? It’s a 
great advantage (4-5) 

19 One wades right into cor- 


22 Pierson in charge of 
ic activity (5) 


HI 

HI 


23 One US soldier in elabo- 
rate start (9) 

25 Limiting island holidays 
does not give one a dear 
ran (7) 

26 Enthral in Parisian valse 
with gliding movement 

27 research assistance 
needed to produce a 
frame (7) 

28 Support for board’s for- 
mulation of letters (7) 

DOWN 

1 Fanrifiilfym the mood for 
dismissing a lot? (7) 

2 Bald Henry left, inspira- 
tion being impossible? 17) 

3 Balanced lines about the 
first lady (5) 

4 Possibly nine plus one 
made by Gower? (9) 

5 One in posture shewing 
balance (5) 



6 Logical end of Spenser nar- 
rative could be so? (9) 

7 Doubtes-act performed, con- 
taining old piece of music (7) 

8 Perhaps embarrassed about 
exorbitant rate for tyre? (7) 

14 A1 cricket bag? which cao set 
precedents? (4-5) 

16 Potential merit in minor 
damage or injury? (9) 

17 House crime bust by ancient 
linesman? (7) 

18 Wong names by one? A 
case of this perhaps? (7) 

20 A female insect is unyield- 
ing (7) 

21 A runner has to take Eng- 
lish and needs one to aplam 
text (7) 

23 There conld be nothing like 
one’s watering hole (p) 

24 One uses flexible spring (5) 
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Lord of the rings: Yuri Checbi, the world champion from Italy, holds on for his third successive gold medal in apparatus finals during the 
World Gymnastics Championships in Sabae, Japan, yesterday. Chech! won with a score of 9,850 points Photograph: Eriko Sugrta/Reuter 


Racing and hockey in 
first drugs test failures 


Drugs in sport 

RICHARD EDMONDSON AND 
NICK DUXBURY 

Racing, hockey' and athletics 
were joined together yester- 
day in a fashion none of the 
them would have wished - by 
drugs. 

The apprentice jockey Sean 
McCarthy became the first rid- 
er in Britain to fail a random 
drug test, while the German in- 
tenEUional, Oliver Kurtz, joined 
him as a hockey “first” after his 
system showed traces of co- 
caine. Athletics, unlflre the oth- 
er two no stranger to drags, had 
the South African javelin throw- 
er Philip Spies falling foul of 
three banned stimulants. 

The 22-year-old McCarthy, 
will tomorrow discover his pun- 
ishmenl after testing positive for 
cannabic oids ana ampheta- 


mines. McCarthy, who was born 
in Liverpool, will appear in 
front of the Jockey Club’s Dis- 
ciplinary Committee for sen- 
tence following a positive 
sample he returned at Folke- 
stone in August. He is expect- 
ed to be suspended for a mouth. 

This is the first case of its kind 
since random testing was in- 
troduced to the sport just over 
a year ago. Some 150 tests have 
been carried out so far. 

It was McCarthy’s misfortune 
that drag-testers turned up at 
Folkestone on 15 August, one 
of the few days he bas actually 
ridden in public this year. He 
was tested after partnering Har- 
ry V/elsh into third place m the 
conrfuding apprentice handicap 
for the Lambourntramer Kevin 
McCaoIifie. 

Michael Caulfield, the Sec- 
retary of the Jockeys Associa- 
tion said. “The message is 


simple, that any dabbling at all 
will lead to people getting 
caught. There is no place in rac- 
ing for any illegal drugs.” 

The International Hockey 
Federation, who have carried 
out tests since 1968, have 
banned Kurtz from playing for 
Germany for two years and his 
dub until April nest year, 

He tested positive for ben- 
zqylecgDmne, a metabolic of co- 
caine, at the Atlanta Challenge 
Cop in August The Federation 
stressed that the substance was 
“one of a social nature and 
should not be considered as a 
performance enhancing drug.” 


HAVE YO(l GOT 
WHflTIT 
TAKES? 




and pseiKtoepbedrine at the 
AH African invitation meeting 
in Johannesburg last month. He 
has been suspended pending a 
bearing by Athletics South 
Africa. 


THINK [ J CHOIR 
AMPLE l 1 REVEL^ 
GRAND [ J DROLL6 
PIVOT [ I VAGUE 
SPACE I ] BLESS 
EAGER [ J HOVEL 
LOCAL [ ] MANOR 
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Hill to race with leg fracture 


Motor racing 

DERICK ALLSOP 

Damon Hill will nurse a hair- 
line fracture of the leg through 
the closing stages of the For- 
mula One season and still en- 
deavour to recoup some honour 
from the wreckage of his world 
championship challenge. 

The Englishman, launching a 
limited edition of print etchings 
at Harrods yesterday,' also traced 
the line of the problem on the 
outside of his knee. “It hurt like 
hell in testing last week,” he said, 
“but nothing like as m uch as los- 
in^the championship." 

The injury, which was sus- 
tained when he crashed in the 
Grand Prir of Europe at the 
Nurtxirgring nine days ago, was 


discovered by Hill's physio- 
therapist and interrupted the 
Wflfiains-Renault driver’s test 
programme at Imola. He is 
adamant, however, that it will 
not dilute his determination to 
end his season oa a high 
Hall, trailing Benetton-Re- 
nauh’s Michael Schumacher by 
27 points with three races and a 
maximum of 30 points left to con- 
test, said: “It’s getting easier all 
the time and Fm determined to 
see out the rest of the season. 

“Even if if s not possible to win 
the championship now, there's 
still a lot to glean. There is a lot 
of honour at stake. There are 
three races left and I think I can 
wm aD of them. That’s mytarget” 
HSU has been severely criti- 
cised for not owning up to some 
of hs lapses this season, arid be 


conceded; would admit to be- 
ing too anxious to win at times. 
I made mistakes at SiJverstone, 
Hockenheim and Monza. But 
that does not tell the whole sto- 
ry and thE season has proved to 
me I can win the championship. 

*What has happened has not 
put me off at all, and cer tainl y 
hasn’t weakened my resolve to 
win the championship. No one 
Ukes losing, as I’ve found out 
If I can end the season with a 
winning sequence it will help al- 
leviate some of the disappoint- 
ment and make a point. 

“It will be a warning signal for 
next year. My ambition is still to 
wm the worfcl championship and 
the rest of tbs season can serve 
asa platform for next year." HD1 
races next at the Pacific Grand 
Prix, at Aida, on Sunday week. 


Piace a letter between the words which, when 
substituted for the middle letter of each word 
either side, will create two other words. When 
all the letters have been found a word can be 
read downwards. What is the word ? 

Get the answer right and we will 
. . . srarf you q Certificate of Merit. 
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